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Page  6  I/4  del,  comma  after  Alexander  ;  and  alfo  after  Guido 
P.  10  1.  7 — -P.  11  1.  3  put  there  for  their— P.  13  hi  La 
for  Le  before  Peyronie . — P,  23  1.  21  put  a  comma  after 
Byzantinus — P.  35  1,  6  del.  comma  after  admirer — P.  38 
lalt  line  Prufa  for  Prufia — At  bottom  of  P,  40  add  this 
note  [Read  Bifhop  Alter  bury' s  beautiful  differtation  upon 
Antcnius  Mufa's  character,  reprefenied  by  Virgil  in  the 
pel  Ion  of  Jdpis.  ] — P.  42  1.  21  write  Ecledlic  for  Elediic  f 
the  fame  in  note,  and  in  P.  43  1.  5— -P.  58  lalii:  line  with 
for  was— P.  64  1.  16  del.  comma  after  is  ;  the  fame  P. 
85  1.  1  after  or,  and  after  confiderable  in  P.  86  1.  1— P. 
87  1.  10  add  s  to  become— P.  101,  1.  u,del.  comma 
af  ter  Stalpart.— P.  105  1.  2  add  apoftrophe  to  weapon’s 
— P.  hi  in  note  write  Larynx — P.  114  1.  13 

hereafter ;  and  in  note  put  La  before  Faye  inftead  of  Lc , 
and  del.  comma  between  Stalpart  and  Vander—B.  119  in 

marginal  note,  a  c  too  much  in  Vifcera — - P.  *33* 

].  8,  lafl  word,  Syflarccfis.-— - «P.  140  1.  39  firft 

iy  1 1  able  wanting  in  particular  j  and  in  note  there  the  cha» 
rafters  fliou’d  be  ^ — P.  192  catch-word,-  Authors— P. 
207  1.  7  del.  s  in"  conviilhcns— P.  262  1.  35  add  s  to 
application— P.  295  to  third  marginal  note  write  fame 
after  the  — P.  296  in  marginal  note,  Currus  triumpbalis. 

— — P.  307,  1.  19,  way  for  away,- - -P.  322. 

wine  Magatus  inftead  of  Mageius — - — — P.  334  JEtius 
for  Oetius—- P.  341  f.  1  of  note  2d  del.  point  after  Van — ~ 
P.  355  laft  line,  del.  Apoftrophe  over  Gendarme’s — P. 
358,  1.  6,  vol.  3,  Houftet’s  for  Honftet’s— —  ?• 

365  in  marginal  note,  put  108  for  no— P.  384  I.25  del. 
sin  inteJlines~~~P .  385  1.  21  add  s  to  protrude— P.  388  in 
note,  write  Epanchemevts  for  Epencbemens — P.  400  add 
letter  of  reference  at  the  end  of  fiift  paragraph — P.  40^ 
for  410— P.  42 8  1.  18  profiate  inftead  of  projirate. 

N,  B,  Wherefoever  my  Obfervati©ns,  or  Cafes  and  Remarks 
in  Surgery  are  referred  ;o,  or  occur  in  the  following, 
Treat  if  e,  the  fame  is  meant,  and  are  to  be  undeiftcod 
as  fynonimous  terms. 


T  O 

t,  «! 

Young  Surgeons. 

Gentlemen, 

/ 

/}.,.*  *  • 

f  O  F  F  E  R  thefe  papers  to  you,  from  a 
deiire  of  being  as  ufeful  as  I  can  in  my 
profeffion.  They  are  founded  upon  the 
ledtures  of  the  mod  eminent  Profefiors,  the 

i  .  a 

pradhce  of  the  Flofpitals,  and  the  ableft 
Surgeons  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  con- 
tain  the  fentiments  of  the  Ancients  and 
Moderns :  among  which  are  interfperfed 

►  i .  ■  »  i  r  > 

obfervations,  practical  remarks,  and  fuch 
reflections  as  my  own  experience  and  dili¬ 
gent  attention  for  full  forty  years,  have  fur- 
milled  me  with. 

—  •  ♦ 

t  *  • 

I  wi  l  l  not  doubt  of  your  favourable  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  Opufculum ,  nor  of  your  candid 
interpretation  of  the  quotations,  which  are 

*  made 


(  4  ) 

made  with  a  defire  of  railing  in  your  minds 
a  fpirit  of  emulation,  and  inciting  you  to 
confult  thofe  diftinguilhed  Writers  I  am 
indebted  to,  who  will  more  amply  reward 

your  inquiries.. - —When  I  was  a  young 

man  I  wiihed  for  a  plain,  methodical  guide 
upon  this  fubjedt ;  and  if  what  I  have 
written  lb  all  afford  you  any  affiftance  in 
your  ftudies  and  puriuits,  my  endeavours 
will  be  fully  recompenfed. 

By  beginning  early  to  make  obfervations* 
taking  minutes  of  extraordinary  occurren¬ 
ces  in  practice,  and  making  them  occafio- 
nally  the  fubjedts  of  refledtion,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  great  advantages.  From  fuch  ratio¬ 
nal  experience,  you  may  expedt  to  acquire 
a  requifite  degree  of  confidence  in  your- 
felves,  animating  you  to  proceed  in  your 
bufinefs  with  proper  refolution  and  fteadF 
nefs,  to  accomplifh  the  feveral  ends  you 
may  have  in  view. 

Pursue,  with  zeal  and  perfeverance,  the 
Heps  that  lead  to  knowledge  and  under- 
ftanding  in  your  profeffion,  to  fupport  the 

credit 


(  5  ) 


credit  and  dignity  of  Surgery,  for  your 
own  honor  and  the  public  good  ;  in  which 
I  with  you  all  imaginable  fuccefs,  and  am. 


Gentlemen? 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate 

Friend  and  Servant, 


Norwich, 

Jan.  the  iff,  1766* 


B.  Gooch. 


The  following  extra&s  are  from  the  preface  to  an 
abridged  tranflation  of  the  preliminary  diicourfe  to  the 
'  iff  vol.  of  the  Mem.  de  V  Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurgiey  printed 
in  the  year  1760,  for  Wiljon  and  Durham. 

Thofe  who  intend  bringing  up  their  children  in 
ct  Surgery,  fhou’d  give  them  as  much  preparatory 
cc  education,  as  if  they  defign’d  them  for  the  Univerfi- 
“  ty  :  alfo  the  French  tongue,  the  mathematics,  efpe- 
<£  daily  mechanics,  drawing  and  ffenography,  if  not 
abfclutely  neceffary,  are  very  ufeful  accomplifhments 
“  for  a  Surgeon,  and  they  certainly  will  be  found  fo 
upon  many  occafions,  in  the  purfuit  of  his  ffudies  ; 
cc  a  competent  knowledge  of  which  may  be  eafily  ob- 
tained  by  an  early  and  proper  application. 


£C  Thofe  of  a  fuitable  genius  and  thus  qualified, 
cc  who  fhall  be  put  apprentices,  even  in  the  Country, 
“  to  able  and  inflrudive  matters,  afterwards  attending 
“  afiiduoufly  in  London  to  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Expe- 

*  *  “  rimental 
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“  ri mental  Philofophy,  &c,  may  become  ornaments 
fc  in  their  profeffion,  and  may  be  enabled,  by  thefe 
*c  means,  to  exprefs  and  conduct  themfelves  in  fuch 
cc  a  manner,  as  will  effectually  recommend  them  to 
<c  the  world,  and  fupport  the  character  and  dignity  of 
cc  an  art  that  has  been  highly  honoured  in  all  ages.” 

cc  As  the  fymptoms  of  latent  difeafes  are  often  very 
equivocal,  the  diligent  obfervance  and  minuting  of 
them  down  before  the  death  of  the  patient,  and  the 
**  accurate  infpeCtion  or  the  body  after,  might  greatly 
iC  improve  the  diagnojiic  and  prognoftlc  part  of  the  me- 
dical  art :  and  in  procefs  of  time,  by  thefe  meafures, 
perhaps  better  criterions  might  be  eftabiiihed  to  di- 
c<  red  the  judgment  in  the  curative  indications  ;  or 
wThen  it  happens  that  the  difeafe  is  incurable  in  its 
nature,  it  is  not  a  little  to  the  honour  of  the  Phyfician 
or  Surgeon  to  be  able  to  prefage  the  event  of  it ;  yet 
cc  opportunities  of  making  remarks  and  obfervations, 
in  this  ufefuland  inftruCtive  manner,  can  feldom  be 
ct  had  but  in  Hofpitals.” 

That  difcourfe,  which  was  written  by  Dodor 
Jl hiefnay ,  an  excellent  French  Writer,  has  been  much 
admired  ;  and  indeed  I  think  it  deferves  an  attentive 
perufal  better  than  any  thing  I  have  feen  upon  th$ 
fuhjeCh  ’  ' 


THE 

INTRODUCTION. 


TH  E  medical  art  is  comprised  under 
thefe  three  general  heads;  Phyjiology , 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics ,  or  the 
method  of  curing  difeafes,  confiding  of  diet, 
medicine,  and  manual  operation;  the  latter 
of  which  is  the  province,  that  falls  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  the  Surgeon's  fhare. 

Writers  have  divided  Surgery  into 
thefe  fix  branches.  Synth ejis ;  Dicer ejis  • 
Pxcerejis  ;  Aphczrejis ;  Projlhejis ;  and  £)/- 
orthofis  :  the  firft  fignifies  uniting  parts 
divided  :  the  fecond  dividing  parts  united  : 
the  third  removing  or  extradting  extraneous 
or  other  noxious  fubftances,  lodged  in  any 
part  of  the  body  :  the  fourth  taking  away 
what  is  fuperfluous  :  the  fifth  fupplying 
deficiency  :  the  fixth  reftoring  parts  to 
their  proper  places. 

\V 
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Of  what  the 
medical  art  con- 
fiftSi 


The  divifion  of 
Surgery. 


B 


The 
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The  excellency 
rife  and  progrefs 
of  furgery. 


Simple  food, 
temperance  and 
pure  air  prevent 
difeafesand  pro¬ 
long  life. 


INTRODUCTION, 

The  daily  inftances  of  the  relief  which 
furgery  brings  the  afflicted,  under  the  va¬ 
rious  cireumftances  of  diftrefs,  even  deliver¬ 
ing  them  from  the  jaws  of  death,  fufficient^ 
ly  proclaim  it’s  excellence;  and  it  appears 
to  be  of  much  earlier  date,  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  medical  art. 

We  fee  by  the  antediluvian  hiftory,  that 
foon  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  feuds 
and  animofities,  envy  and  malice  poflfefTed 
the  minds  of  men,  productive  of  rapine 
and  war,  which  inevitably  expo'fed  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  to  wounds,  and  other  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries, — Reafon,  implanted  in  plan 
for  his  prefervation,  as  the  firft  principle  in 
nature,  directed  him,  on  various  occaftons, 
to  feek  a  remedy ;  and  this  neceffity  gave 
rife  to  furgery,  which  at  firft  was  rude  and 
imperfedt,  gradually  growing,  in  fuccefiive 
ages,  like  other  ingenious  arts  and  fciences, 
to  a  ftate  of  perfection. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  world,  lived  frugally 
upon  plain  fimple  food,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  nature  and  right  reafon ;  and, 

’  '  /  enjoying 
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enjoying  a  pure  ferene  air,  their  lives  were 
protracted  to  a  great  length,  without  being 
fo  fubjeCt  as  we  are  to  difeafes,  which  have 
been  much  increafed  fince  that  time  by  lux¬ 
ury  and  intemperance.  They  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  robuft  and 
vigorous  conflitutions,  raifed  from  good 
original  ftamina ;  and  when  attacked  with 
difeafes,  nature  wanted  little  or  no  affiftance 
from  art,  to  reftore  their  health ;  confe- 
quently  furgery  was  then  looked  upon,  as 
almoft  the  only  neceffary  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine.  a 

Ancient  hiftory  informs  us,  tho’ there  of  ^fcuia- 
may  be  fomething  fabulous  and  allegorical  andeducaUon!’ 
in  it,  that  Apollo  communicated  his  /kill  in 
this  fcience  to  his  fon  /. Efculapius ,  who  then 
profited  under  the  tuition  of  Chiron  the 
Centaur;  and  for  his  great  improvement 
and  knowledge  of  it,  furgery  in  particu¬ 
lar,  he  was  deified,  and  had  temples  de¬ 
dicated  to  him  in  fever al  parts  of  the  world. 

Many  countries  contended  for  the  honor  of 
his  birth,  and  according  to  the  learned, 

B  2  his 

(a)  Vid.  diflertat.  phyfico-med.  Fred,  HofFmanni 
de  methodo  acquirendi  vitam  longam. 
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No  regular 
profeffors  of 
medicine  in 
the  early  ages 
vf  antiquity. 


Of  Machaonand 
Podalirius. 


his  name  iignifies  a  man  of  the  knife,  in 
the  Phenician  language,  whence  feme  wri¬ 
ters  conclude  he  was  a  native  of  Phenicia ; 
but  this  controverted  point,  whether  he 
was  by  birth  a  Phenician ,  an  Egyptian ,  or 
a  Grecian ,  is  not  material  to  our  purpofe. 
In  thofe  early  days  there  were  no  regular 
profeffors  of  the  medical  art,  the  knowledge 
of  which  was  then  conveyed  by  oral  tra¬ 
dition,  or  recorded  upon  pillars  in  the  moft 
public  places,  or  on  the  w^alls  of  temples, 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  health ;  and  after¬ 
wards  regifters  of  cures  were  kept  in  thofe 
confecrated  places,  for  the  general  good  of 
mankind. 

Machaon  and  Podalirius ,  the  fens  of 
JEfculapius ,  were  both  medical  and  mili¬ 
tary  men,  and  being  particularly  fkillful  in 
forgery,  they  proved  very  ufeful  to  the  fo!~ 
diers  in  curing  their  wounds,  in  the  Trojan 
war  ;  on  which  account,  when.  Machaon 
himfelf  was  dangeroufly  wounded  with  a 
dart,  greater  lamentation  was  made  for  hint 
than  for  any  other  Hero. 


From 
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From  the  deftrudtion  of  Troy  to  the 
Peloponnejian  war,  which  was  an  interval 
of  more  than  feven  hundred  Years,  the^- 
clepiades ,  dependents  of  JEfculapius ,  and 
their  difciples,  were  the  only  noted  pro- 
feffors  of  the  healing  art. 

About  the  conclufion  of  this  period  of 
time,  the  immortal  Hippocrates  began  to 
be  famous  in  the  world,  who  was  alfo  o^ 
the  /Efculapian  family,  and  lived  between 
four  and  five  hundred  years  before  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  He  was  endowed  with  the  greateft 
fagacity,  excelled  all  his  predeceffors  and 
cotemporaries*  and  reduced  this  fcience  in¬ 
to  better  order,  compiling  and  laying  down 
for  pofterity,  rules  founded  upon  his  own 

obfervations,  confirmed  by  experience,  and 
was  defervedly  called  the  father  of 

i 

phyfic.  In  his  writings  he  alfo  treats 
of  wounds,  ulcers,  fradtures,  &c.  interf- 
perfing  obfervations  and  remarks  through 
the  whole,  to  direct  the  judgment  and 
practice  of  fucceeding  ages.  He  was  the 
ablefl  Surgeon,  as  well  as  Phyfician,  of  his 
time, 

B  3  The 
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At  what  period 
of  time  the  Af- 
clepiacjes  were 
the  only  famous 
profeffors  of  the 
medical  art. 


Of 

Hippocrates, 
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The  Greek 
Phyficians  who 
treated  profefs- 
edly  of  Surgery 
in  their  writings. 


Of  Celfus. 


Galen  practifed 
at  Rome  more 
than  a  century 
after  Celfus, 


When  Alexan¬ 
dria  became  a 
famous  Univer¬ 
sity  for  phyfic, 
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The  other  greek Phyficians,  whofe  writ¬ 
ings  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  in  a  more 
univerfal  language,  treating  alfo  profefiedly 
of  furgery,  are  Oribajius ,  Alexander ,  <Tral~ 
lianusy  ALtius  and  Paulus  ALgineta ,  and 
the  great  Galen,  who  flouri£hed  more  than  a 
century  before  Oribajius .  ^ 

Among  the  Romans,  Celfus ,  a  man  of  a 
fublime  and  penetrating  genius,  is  the 
only  author  we  have  in  his  time,  tho’  he 
mentions  feveral  •,  but  there  is  no  other  re¬ 
cord  or  monument  of  them  left.  Both  he 
and  Galen ,  who  was  a  praftitioner  of  great 
repute  at  Rome,  tho'  a  native  of  Pergamus  in 
AJia  minor,  fpeak  of  fome  ancient  Surgeons, 
as  well  in  Egypt  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  whofe  works  have  perifhed. 

When  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  faien¬ 
ces  was  transfered  from  Egypt  to  Greece ,  it 

received 

a  Oribafius  was  a  pra£litioner  of  great  note  at 
Sardis,  in  Cent.  IV.  IE,  C. — What  he  has  faid,  de 
laqueis  et  Machinamentis,  in  his  voluminous  works, 
is  chiefly  taken  from  Heliodorus, — It  appears  that 
Paulus  was  a  more  confiderable  Surgeon,  having  im¬ 
proved  upon  his  predeceflbrs. 
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received  great  improvements,  and  At  hens  was 
looked  upon  as  the  feat  of  all  kinds  of  learn¬ 
ing,  till  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
after  which  Mr  a  the  Ptolemies  ruled  in 

* 

Egypt y  and  Alexandria  became  the  moft  re¬ 
nowned  fchool  in  the  world,  for  Phylic, 

Surgery  and  Anatomy,  which  flourifhed  near 
a  thoufand  years :  and  in  thofe  days,  Phy-  when  the  dlr- 

.  ..  .  J  fererit  blanches 

ticians  boafted  of  receiving  their  education  of  the  medical 

°  art  were  feparat- 

in  that  Univerfity.  Then  tjbe  different  ed« 
branches  of  medicine  were  pradtifed  to¬ 
gether,  and  not  feparated  till  the  time  of 
Herophilus  and  Erajijtratus,  who  were  edu-* 
cated  at  Alexandria ,  and  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor ,  King  of  Syria,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  a  memorable  incident,  in  refpedt  to 
thelatterof  thofe  illuftrious  men,  who  fhew- 
ed  his  great  penetration,  in  difcoverin g  An- 
tiochus's  diftemper,  when  fallen  defperately  c/ty?tus  s  f*sa' 
in  love  with  his  mother  in  Law,  the  young 
and  beautiful  Stratonice ,  Seleucus  s  fecond 

wife,  that  he  had  married  in  his  old  age,  a 

.  In 

a  Seleucus  began  his  reign  Ao.  Mdi.  3684.  Erafu- 
tratus  refided  at  his  Court  and  was  Archiater, 
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bians  made  the 
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able  figure  in 
the  medical  art. 
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In  the  year  640  of  the  Chriftian  ALra? 
the  Caliph  of  the  Saracens ,  profeflfed  ene¬ 
mies  to  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  took  Alexandria y  deftroyed  the  Uni- 
verfity,  and  burnt  the  library  of  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelpbusy  which  was  the  greateft  ma¬ 
gazine  of  learning  in  the  world,  faid  to 
contain  700,000  volumes ;  however  fome 
books  might  be  faved  out  of  that  lament¬ 
able  conflagration. 

In  the  fame  century,  that  this  dreadful 
cataftrophe  happened  at  Alexandria ,  Europe 
was  over-run  with  Goths  and  Vandals ,  by 
which  calamitous  event,  the  liberal  arts  and 
fciences  alfo  fuffered  very  much ;  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  medicine  lhared  the  fame  fate. 

After  the  fall  of  Alexandria ,  and 
the  *  irruptions  of  thofe  barbarous  people, 
the  Arabiansy  having  collefted  libraries, 
and  probably  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
fome  books,  that  were  faved  out  of  the 
flames  at  Alexandria ,  became  more  con- 
fplcuous  and  confiderable  in  this  fcience, 
than  any  other  nation  j  of  which,  the  mod 
eminent  who  blended  furgery  with  their 

other 


other  medical  writings,  were  Rbazes 
Avicenna ,  Avenzoar ,  Averrhoes ,  and  A!- 
bucajis.  Thefe  Arabians  were  favourers  of 
Galen  §  doCtrine,  and  their  authority  pre¬ 
vailed  unrivalled  for  many  ages. 

Afterwards  the  Chemifts  oppofed 
the  Ga!e?iijls ,  each  of  which  had  zealous 
partifans,  who  were  bigotted  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  their  chiefs,  and  combated  each 
others  notions  with  great  vehemence,  whence 

a  kind  of  fchifm  arofe  in  the  province  of 
phyfic ;  but  the  wifer  moderns  have  freed 

themfelves  from  implicit  faith,  and  the  em- 
barraffments  of  hypothefes,  and  fine  fpe- 
culative  fyftems,  more  curious  than  ufeful, 
regarding  only  what  is  founded  upon  ratio¬ 
nal  experience,  to  which  theory  mull  be 
fubordinate. 

In  the  13th  century  learning  emerged 
from  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance,  under 
which  it  had  long  been  veiled  ;  and  about 
this  period  of  time,  the  reformation  of  for¬ 
gery  was  begun  in  England  by  Ardern ,  a 
originally  a  practitioner  of  great  fame  at 

Newark 

a  Vid.  Opera  I.  Friend,  M.  D.  de  Hiiloria  Me-*- 
dicinae. 


Oppofifion  of 
the  Chemifts  to 
the  Galenifts, 


Speculative  no¬ 
tions  inconfif- 
tent  with  ortho¬ 
doxy  in  phyfic. 


When  learn¬ 
ing  began  to 
dawn,  after  long 
obfcurity. 

At  what  time 
the  reformation 
of  furgery  began 
in  England  and 
France, 
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Learned  men 
forced  to  fly 
from  Italy  on 
account  of  pub¬ 
lic  commotions. 


The  origin  and 
nature  of  the 
inftitution  of  the 
College  at  St. 
Come. 


Newark*  and  afterwards  in  London  :  audit 
was  begun  rather  earlier  in  France,  by  Pi- 
tar  d  and  Lanfranc.a  By  a  fucceffion  of 
men  of  genius,  learning  and  application 
here,  fuch  as  Gale ,  Clowes,  Woodall,  Ba- 
nijler,  Wifeman  and  many  others,  and  there, 
by  VavaJJeur ,  Mondeville,  Guido,  de  Cau - 
liaco,  Pare,  Guillemeau ,  &c.  furgery  was 
gradually  advanced,  in  both  Countries,  to 
it's  prefent  ftate  of  perfection,  Pitard  was 
a  Parifian  by  birth,  but  Lanfranc  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Milan,  educated  at  Salernum,  the 
moil  famous  Univerlity  for  Phylic  and  Sur¬ 
gery  in  thofe  days,  as  it's  motto,  Civitas 
Hippocratic  a,  emphatically  exprelfes.  He 
was  driven  from  Italy,  with  many  other 
learned  men,  by  the  dreadful  fadtions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  1 2th  Century,  and  found  an  Afylum 
at  Paris,  where  he  met  with  a  very  ho¬ 
nourable  reception.  His  acquaintance  with 
Pitard  was  foon  improved  into  a  ftridt  friend- 
fihip,  which  was  inviolably  preferved,  for 
the  public  good,  between  thefe  eminent 
men,  who,  co-operating,  fupported  with 
great  credit  and  dignity,  the  College  of  St. 

Come 


a  See  Hifloire  de  L’Origine  ■&  des  progres  de  la 
Chirurgie  en  France. 
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Come,  founded  by  Lewis  the  ninth,  who 
was  fainted  for  engaging  in  the  Croifade  ; 
and  their  public  lectures  were  appointed  to 
be  read,  and  demonftrations  made,  in  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Surgery,  by  the  Royal  Founder. 

Pitard,  having  given  early  proofs  of  his 
extraordinary  talents  and  abilities  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  was  honoured,  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  the  appointment  of 
firft  Surgeon  to  the  King,  and  Handing  in 
the  higheft  efteem,  attended  him  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Holy-Land,  where  he  ga¬ 
thered  laurels  and  returned  loaden  with 
honors. 

Our  neighbours  having  had  for  fome  Advantage$thf 
ages,  better  opportunites  from  royal  patro- 
nage,  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  their  pro- 
fefiion,  than  other  Countries,  and  being 
regular  in  giving  ledlures,  and  making  de¬ 
monftrations  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  ' 

they  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  and  were  de- 
fervedly  extolled  throughout  Europe  :  and 
from  every  part  of  it.  Surgeons  ufed  to  re¬ 
fort  to  Paris ,  to  complete  their  education, 
which  now  can  no  longer  claim  the  fu~ 
periority  to  London ,  only  in  refpedl  to  the 

Royal 
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Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  a  late  infH- 
tution,  truly  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  hav¬ 
ing  the  general  good  of  his  people,  and 
the  glory  of  his  country  at  heart. — Were 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  fuch  an  efta- 
blifhment  reprefented,  in  it’s  true  light,  to 
his  moft  Augult  Majefty,  the  King  of  Great - 
Britain ,  it  is  highly  probable  he  would 
be  gracioufly  pleafed,  to  give  all  due  en¬ 
couragement  and  fandtion,  to  fuch  a  bene¬ 
ficial  foundation  in  his  Metropolis. 

In  the  foreign  Univerlities,  the  profelfors 
of  Phyfic  generally  adopted  Surgery ;  and 
now,  at  the  famous  Univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  others,  there  are  profelforfhips 
appropriated  to  Surgery  and  Anatomy  con¬ 
jointly.  Marianus  Sandtus,  a  celebrated 
Lithotomift,  was  aDodtorof  Padua .  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  Severinus ,  Vigo ,  Fabricius 
ab  Aquapendente,  Ccefar  Magatus ,  Mar - 
chetti ,  and  many  other  pradtical  Surgeons, 
that  might  be  enumerated,  were  Dodtors  of 
Phyfic.  Monfi  Le  Cat  at  Rouen ,  and 
Monf.  Route  an  at  Lyons ,  chief  Surgeons 
to  the  great  Hofpitals  in  thofe  Cities,  are 
ityled  Dodtors  of  Phyfic  and  Surgery.  The 

late 
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late  illuftrious  M.  De  Le  Peyronie,  who 
was  firft  Surgeon  to  the  King,  and  to  whom 
the  whole  faculty  is  greatly  indebted,  was 
bred,  and  took  a  Doctor’s  degree,  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Montpelier .  Some  of  the 

Phyficians  to  the  Kings  of  France  were  ori¬ 
ginally  Surgeons,  in  which  country  lingu¬ 
lar  marks  of  royal  favour  have,  for  many 
ages,  been  conferred  upon  Surgeons,  as  we 
have  obferved ,  and  by  a  late  edict,  upon  Surgeons  in 
the  eftablilhment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  take  a  degree  of 
Surgery  at  Paris ,  no  Surgeon  is  allowed  to 
praCtife,  and  be  mailer  of  his  Company, 
without  having  taken  a  mailer  of  arts  degree 
in  fome  Univerlity  of  that  Kingdom.  The 
great  Fabritius  Hildanus ,  who  flourished 
in  the  1 5  century  at  Bern  in  Switzerland, 
was  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  in  ordinary  to 
that  illuftrious  Republic,  and  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Baden .  He  Hands  at  the  head  of 
the  firft  clafs  of  obfervators,  and  fhould  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner. 


Though  in  a  ftriCt  and  limited  fenfe, 
the  art  of  furgery  is  confidered,  only  as  a 
methodical  application  of  the  hand  and  in¬ 
struments,  and  Phyfic  and  Surgery  are  now 

diftinCt 


Phyfic  and  Sur¬ 
gery  fo  conneft- 
ed  as  not  to  be 
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diftlnft  profeffions,  yet  the  latter,  having 
for  it  s  objedls  of  attention  all  external  dis¬ 
orders,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Sur¬ 
geon,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
animal  (Economy,  and  every  thing  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  medical  art,  to  acquit  himfelf 
the  more  properly  in  his  department  :  and 
a  good  knowledge,  in  the  rules  and  theory 
of  Surgery,  is  no  inconfiderable  addition 
to  the  character  of  the  regular  Phyiician, 
to  whom  all  due  deference  flhou’d  be  paid, 
without  fervility.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
both  branches  of  medicine  are  fo  connect¬ 
ed,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated  without 
manifeft  injury,  according  to  the  fentiments 
of  Celfus ,  who  fays  5  “  Ornnes  medicine? 
6  6  partes  it  a  comiexce  funt ,  ut  ex  toto  fe™ 
“  parari  non  pojfunt In  another  place 
he  delivers  himfelf  thus ;  €c  Ego  eundem 
qnideni  hominem  pojje  omnia  ijia  preejiare 
concipio  5  atque  ubi  fe  diviferunt  eum 
u  l audio  qui  quamplurimum  percipit  ”  Lam* 
franc  fays.  “  Ne  pent  etre  bon  Medecin  sil 
n  eft  Ghirurgien ,  &  nulnefi  bon  Chirurgien 
u  sd  n  eft  Medecin  ”  Influenced  by  thefe 

authorities 

In  refpedt  to  the  animal  (Economy,  Baron  HaU 
led s  Prims  Linear  Phyfiologicae  may  be  read. 
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authorities  and  confiderations,  I  fhall  not 
confine  myfelf,  in  the  following  treatife,  ta 
manual  operation  and  topical  remedies  on¬ 
ly  ;  but  give  fome  general  inhruCtions,  in 
refpeffc  to  regimen  and  internal  medicines,  as 
far  as  it  appears  e  den  daily  necehary,  for  the 
practitioner’s  own  fatisfadtion  and  his  patient’s 
benefit,  as  the  Surgeon  cannot  always  have 
the  advice  and  affiftance  of  the  regular  Phy- 
fician,  when  he  hands  in  need  of  fuch  ad¬ 
vantages,  either  from  diftance  of  fituation, 
or  other  circumhances. 

Hence  we  fee  how  requifite  it  is  for  a  Requifite  qua- 

0  ,  ,  .  r  ,  r  .  .  locations  for  a 

burgeon,  to  make  himlelr  as  well  acquaint-  Surgeon, 
ed,  as  he  pofiibly  can,  with  every  part  of 
the  medical  art  j  more  efpecially  with  Ana-  1 
tomy,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  his  pro*- 
feffion  y  and  in  London  now  no  opportu¬ 
nities  are  Wanting  to  favour  all  fuch  purfuits. 
Befidesthefe  qualifications,  andthofe  recom¬ 
mended  by  CelfuSy  as  a  hrong,  heady  hand, 
a  clear  fight,  with  calmnefs  and  fortitude 
of  mind,  &c.  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Sur¬ 
geon 

Baron  Van  Swieten’s  Commentaries  upon  Boer- 
haave’s  Aphorifms,  furnifh  us  with  a  plentiful  flock  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  in  the  theory  and  pradice  of  phyfic 

and  furgery,  and  fhou’d  be  read  with  the  utmofl  at¬ 
tention. 
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Surgeon,  to  weigh  well  and  confidercircum- 
fiances  and  incidents,  that  may  poffibly  oc¬ 
cur,  in  any  confiderable  operation  he  is 
about  to  perform,  that  he  may  not  be  dis¬ 
concerted,  fhould  any  thing  extraordinary 
happen  in  it.  It  is  alfo  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
confideration,  to  engage  the  patient's  con¬ 
fidence  in  us,  by  (lie wing  him  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  and  propriety  of  what  we  propofe 
for  his  cure  or  relief  :  and  we  fhou  d  en¬ 
deavour  to  ingratiate  ourfelves  into  his 
favor  and  opinion  of  us,  by  all  the  de~ 
monftrations  of  tendernefs  and  humanity 
the  nature  and  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
will  allow,  which  conduit  will  the  mofc  ef¬ 
fectually  compofe  and  fettle  his  mind,  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  bear,  with  the  greater  pa¬ 
tience  and  refignation,  whatever  he  muft 
unavoidably  fuffer. 

tr 

Things  elTen- 
tialiy  neceffary 
%&■  be  well  at¬ 
tended  to,  be- 
'  iore  y/e  under¬ 
take  a  cure 
oi  any  con fe- 
^ucnce. 

Before  wTe  undertake  the  cure  of  a 
difeafe,  by  manual  operation,  or  otherwife, 
it  is  neceffary  to  be  thoroughly  acquain¬ 
ted  with  it,  and  to  have  a  due  regard  to 
the  patient's  age,  fex,  confutation,  cufto- 

mary  way  of  life,  and  difpofition  of  mind. 
We  muft  particularly  inquire  into  thefource 

of 
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of  the  diftemper,  confider  it’s  nature,  the 

part  affedted,  the  effedts  it  has  produced, 

and  the  probable  event,  with  every  other 
circiimftance  to  diredt  our  judgment  :  and, 

after  having  fully  poffeffed  ourfelves  of  the 
Diagnojiics  of  the  difeafe,  we  are  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  prognoflics,  with  great  care  and 
circumfpedtion,  as  it  is  a  very  nice  point  to 
manage,  both  in  refpedt  to  the  patient,  and 
our  own  reputation.  Laftly  we  are  to  put 
in  pradtice  the  eafleft,  fafeft,  and  mod:  ex¬ 
peditious  method  of  cure,  remembering, 
by  all  means,  that  when  an  operation  is 
judged  expedient,  due  preparation  before, 
with  great  care  and  attention  after  it,  is  as 
effentially  neceffary  to  fecure  its  fuccefs  as 
performing  it  well.  The  Surgeon  fhou’d 
fludioufiy  avoid  being  in  a  hurry,  in  any 
operation  ;  for  ,  by  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  charadter  of  a  dexterous  operator, 
he  may,  thro’  quicknefs,  cut  parts  that 
ought  not  to  be  touched,  or  omit  doing 
what  ought  to  be  done.  This  rule  of  a 
very  wife  profeffor,  defervedly  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem,  fhould  ever  be  born  in 
mind.  “  Sat  cito ,  Ji  fat  bene  ”  which  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  operations  in  Surgery ;  the 

C  excellence. 
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excellence,  or  gracefulnefs  of  performing 
them,  not  confifting  in  the  greateft  quicknefs 
altogether  :  and  there  is  fcarce  any  accident, 
or  difficulty,  that  can  happen,  which  may 
not  be  overcome,  when  the  operator  is  matter 
enough  of  himfelf  to  preferve  a  compofure 
and  prefence  of  mind ;  but  when  the  con¬ 
trary  is  the  cafe,  and  the  mind  is  difcon- 
certed,  the  hand  in  courfe  will  fhake  and 
the  judgment  falter ;  which  unlucky  cir- 
cumftances,  when  obferved,  may  greatly 
prejudice  the  reputation  of  an  able  Surgeon. 
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OF  THE 

Rise,  Progress,  and  prefent  St  ate 

/ 

O  F 

A  N  A  T  O  M  V. 

FTER  having  written  the  intro* 
^  A  duftion,  and  following  treatife, 
fome  reafons  occurred  to  my  mind, 

which  upon  imparting  to  my  friends,  in- 

-  *  ;  , 

duced  them  to  think  with  me,  that,  before 
entering  upon  our  fubjedt,  a  tranfient  view 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Anatomy  alfo> 
with  a  fhort  hiftorical  account  and  character 
of  fome  of  the  moft  conipicuous  men,  fuc- 
ceffively  concerned  in  the  advancement  of 
that  fcience,  might  not  prove  unacceptable, 
or  quite  an  unprofitable  amufement,  to  the 
young  Gentlemen,  for  whofe  fake  I  adven¬ 
ture  to  write.  Indeed  Anatomy  is  fo  clofely 
connected  with  the  profeffion  of  Surgery, 
and  fo  fundamentally  neceffary  to  be  under- 
ftood,  that  no  exhortation  or  incentive,  can 
be  really  wanting,  to  enforce  an  early  and 

C  2  affiduous 


Reafons  for 
writing  this 
brief  hiftory 
of  Anatomy. 
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Rife  of 
Anatomy. 


affiduous  application  to  this  moft  entertaining 
part  of  natural  philofophy,  fuperior  to  every 
branch  of  it,  for  dignity  of  fubjeCt  and  uti- 
lity  to  mankind. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  order  of  this  abftraCt 
hiftory  of  Anatomy,  I  fhall  be  obliged  to 
repeat  fome  incidents  and  circumftances  that 
have  been  before  mentioned  in  the  intro¬ 
duction. 

As  We  have  already  obferved  in  the  in¬ 
troduction,  bloodfhed  and  wars  were  early 
praCtifed  in  the  world ;  confequently  Sur« 
gery  was  coeval  with  it’s  neceffity,  and  hence 
we  may  reafonably  infer,  that  thofe  who 
were  converfant  in  curing  wounds,  and 
other  external  injuries,  fcon  made  fome  ufe- 
ful  anatomical  difcoveries  and  remarks,  there 
being  in  the  mind  of  man  a  ftrong  propenli- 
ty  and  inquilitivenefs,  to  improve  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  all  things  neceffary  to  life,  more 
efpecially  thofe  of  fuch  importance,  as  tend 
direCtly  to  his  own  prefervation,  and  very 
exiftence. 


As 
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As  the  praftice  of  embalming  dead 
bodies  was  much  in  ufe  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  (a)  it  is  no  unreafonable  fuppofition, 
that  thofe  who  exercifedthis  art  might  make 
fome  anatomical  remarks,  applicable  to  Sur¬ 
gery,  even  before  the  Greeks  were  renown¬ 
ed  for  their  fkill  in  arts  and  fciences,  for 
which  they  were  originally  indebted  to  the 
Egyptians  :  and  upon  the  authority  of  Pliny , 
we  may  fay  opening  dead  bodies  was  fome- 
times  pradtifed  in  Egypt ,  and  even  encour¬ 
aged  there  by  the  wifeft  Kings  and  Princes, 
in  order  to  inveftigate  the  nature  and  caufe 
of  difeafes  and  death.  (b) 

W e  fhall  begin  with  TEfculapius ,  whom 
Hillorians  fay,  as  we  have  related  before, 
was  the  fon  of  Si  polio,  and  had  Chiron 
for  his  mafter,  a  great  Philofopher  in  thofe 
days,  well  ikilled  in  the  fciences,  and  the 
medical  art,  who  dwelt  upon  mount  Pcdion  in 

‘TheJJaly,  where  the  great  men  ufed  to  re¬ 
fort 

(a)  Vid.  Diodor.  Slcul, 

(b)  See  Rider’s  notes  upon  the  laft  Chapter  of  Genefis, 
relating  to  the  ancient  manner  of  embalming  among 
the  Egyptians. 


Embalming 
dead  bodies  ear¬ 
ly  prafitifed  by 
the  Egyptians, 


Of  /Efculapius. 

He  lived 
in  the  28  Cent, 
from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world 
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fort  to  him  for  inftructlon,  according  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus .  Galen  fays  Mfcula- 
pius  much  improved  the  medical  art,  par¬ 
ticularly  Surgery,  or  the  treatment  of  ex¬ 
ternal  diforders,  which  was  then  in  the 
greateft  efteem,  as  it’s  ufefulnefs  came  more 
immediately  under  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  and  undoubtedly  he  acquired  fome  prac^ 
tical  knowledge  in  Anatomy,  tho’  there 
were  no  regular  profeflfors  of  that  fcience  in 
his  time.  For  his  reputed  great  fkill  in  his 
profeffion,  he  was  deified,  and  had  temples 
confecrated  to  him  at  Epidaurus ,  Pergamus , 
Cos ,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  which 
were  much  frequented  in  thofe  days ;  and 
the  priefts,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  of 
thefe  facred,  oracular  places,  vejry  well  knew 
how  to  impofe  upon  the  credulous,  to  their 
own  emolument  and  advantage,  (a) 


Maehaon  and 
Podalirius. 


Mach aon  and  Podalirius ,  the  fons  of 
A Ifculapius,  were  celebrated  for  their  fuperior 

'  '  4  fkill 


(a)  In  the  time  of  a  raging  pefKlence,  the  Romans 
having  confulted  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos, 
to  know  what  they  fhou’d  do  in  that  calamity,  fetch¬ 
ed  /Efculapius  from  Epidaurus  where  he  was  chiefly 
worfhiped  :  and  on  this  occafion  he  had  a  temple  built 
by  them,  in  an  ifland  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  dedicated  to  him,  as  Ovid  informs  us. 


*3 


/kill  in  Surgery,  when  they  attended  the 
trojan  war,  under  the  conduit  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  and  confequently  they  muft  have  ac¬ 
quired  fome  practical  Anatomy.  Homer 
himfelf,  who  has  recorded  their  actions,  as 
foldiers,  as  well  asfurgeons,  was  alfo  a  great 
Philofopher,  and  appears  to  have  been 
theoretically  acquainted  with  ^Surgery  and 
Anatomy,  by  his  deferiptions, 

Le  Clerc  fays,  (a)  fkom  Paufanias,  that 
Machaon  married  Anticlea  the  daughter  of 
Diodes ,  King  of  Mejfenia ,  by  whom  he 
had  two  fons,  Nicomachus  and  Gorgafus . 
They  enjoyed  their  Grandfather’s  domi¬ 
nions,  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Hera - 
■elides ,  dependents  of  Hercules ,  who  fet  up 
a  prior  claim,  their  progenitors  having  been 
Lords  of  Peloponnefus < 

Podalirius,  in  his  return  from  the 
trojan  war,  upon  the  authority  of  Step¬ 
hanies  Byzantinus  was  fhipwrecked  upon 
the  coaft  of  Caria ,  and  preferved  by  a  Shep¬ 
herd,  who,  underftanding  he  was  fkilful 
in  curing  difeafes,  carried  him  to  King 

Damcethus 


Machaon  mar¬ 
ries  the  King 
of  Meflenia’s 
daughter. 


Podalirius 
efpoufes  King 
Damaethus’s 
daughter,  after 
his  naufrage  on 
the  coaft  of 
Caria, 


(*)  Hiftoire  de  la  Medicine. 


Dama’thus,  whole  daughter  he  cured  of  a 
mischief  received  by  a  fall ;  which  happy 
event  highly  pleafed  the  King ;  and  after  he 
was  acquainted  with  his  hiitory  and  ex¬ 
traction,  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage,  with  the  Cherfonefe  for  her  portion, 
where  he  built  two  Towns,  calling  the  one 
Syrna,  which  was  the  name  of  his  wife, 
and  the  other  BybaJJiis ,  the  name  of  the 

Shepherd  who  faved  his  life  after  his  {hip- 
wreck.  (a) 


The  Afclepia- 
des  mo  ft  diftin- 
guifhed  in  the 
medical  art,  af¬ 
ter  the  Trojan 
to  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war. 

From  the 
sS  to  the  36 
Cent. 


From  the  conclufion  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan,  to  the  Peloponnefian  war,  an  inter¬ 
val  of  more  than  Seven  hundred  Years,  the 
Afclepiades ,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
wrere  almoft  the  only  people  who  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  in  the  medical  art.  They 
eftablifhed  fchools  for  the  Study  and  im¬ 
provement  of  this  Science,  in  different  parts 
of  Greece ,  which  Spread  the  knowledge  of 
it  into  diftant  Countries  :  and  we  are  told, 
with  good  authority,  that  Anatomy  was  fo 
peculiar  an  object  of  their  notice  and  atten¬ 
tion 


(a)  It  is  faid  he  cured  the  princeTs  by  bleeding  on 
both  arms  5  and  that  this  is  the  firft  instance  off  the 
pra&ice  of  phlebotomy  which  is  to  be  met  with. 


tion*  that  they  ufed  to  teach  their  children 
to  diffedt  brutes  from  their  infancy. 

t 

w _  *  J  ** 

The  native  Country  of  Pythagoras  is 
uncertain ;  fome  fay  he  was  a  Tyrian ,  others 
a  Syrian,  and  fome  that  he  was  born  at  Sa¬ 
mos.  To  increafe  his  knowledge*  he  travel¬ 
led  into  Egypt,  to  Babylon,  Chaldcza  and 
other  parts  of  the  world*  famous  for  arts 
and  fciences,  tho’  now  depopulated,  and 
fallen  from  their  ancient  glorious  ftate*  over¬ 
whelmed  with  barbarifm,  and  funk  into 
abjedl  flavery.  At  his  return  from  his  tra¬ 
vels*  he  came  to  Samos,  intending  to  make 
that  City  the  place  of  his  relidence,  but  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  Poly- 
crates,  he  fled  from  thence,  and  dwelt  at 
Croton  a  in  Italy *  where  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  fchool  for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  He 
was  the  firft  that  joined  philofophy  to  the 
ftudy  of  that  fcience,  a  man  of  great  abili¬ 
ties  and  application;  and  it  appears*  that 
Anatomy  v/as  not  difregarded  by  him.  He 
flourifhed  in  the  Time  of  Tar  quin  the  laft 
King  of  Rome ,  became  very  illuftrious  by 


Of  Pythagoras. 
He  lived  in  the 
35  Cent. 


* 


his 
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his  learning,  virtue  and  perfuafive  eloquence, 
and  died  full  of  years  and  full  of  glory. 


Empedocles. 


ASemeecn, 


Democritus  Ab- 
dentes.  # 


Empedocles  was  one  of  Pythagoras s 
brighteft  fcholars,  a  Sicilian ,  born  at 
Agrigentum.  He  was  an  eminent  Phyfician 
and  Philofopher,  and  underftood  Anatomy, 
and,  1  think,  Lucretius  mentions  him  both 
as  a  Poet  and  an  Pliftorian.  There  are 
various  opinions  concerning  the  manner  of 
his  death ;  fome  fay,  he  threw  himfelf  in¬ 
to  Mount  Etna ,  others,  that  he  was  drown¬ 
ed  in  the  fea,  but  no  valid  authority  appears 

to  prove  the  truth  of  either  of  thefe  catas¬ 
trophes. 

Alcm^on  was  by  birth  a  Crofonian, 
became  a  Phyfician  of  great  name,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  much  to  Anatomy  $  in  his 
philofophic  principles  he  was  a  Pythago¬ 
rean . 

Democritus  was  an  eminent  Phyfician, 
and  one  of  the  greateft  Philofophers  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  If  Abdera  in  Phrace  was  not  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  it  was  undoubtedly 

that  of  his  refidence.  He  had  fuch  an  in- 

fatiable 
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fafiable  paffion  for  learning,  and  all  the  fci- 
ences,  that  he  fpent  great  part  of  his  patri¬ 
mony  in  purfuit  of  knowledge,  incurring 
the  cenfure  of  the  ftate  for  prodigality,  on 
that  account.  He  travelled  into  Egypt , 
Perjia ,  and  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  earth, 
making  himfelf  acquainted,  and  conferring 
perfonally,  with  Philofophers  and  Phyficians, 
the  Magi,  Gymnofophifts,  &c.  renowned 
for  learning  in  thofe  days.  He  difledted 
brutes,  in  order  to  difcover  the  feat  of  the 
bile ;  and  in  his  Philofophic  notions  was  an 
Atomift  and  a  Vacuift. 

The  People  of  Abdera  apprehended  De¬ 
mocritus  was  grown  mad,  becaufe  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  retirement,  and  was  always 
laughing  at  the  follies  and  vanities  of  the 
world ;  but  ftill  having  the  greateft  venera¬ 
tion  for  him,  they  fent  for  Hippocrates , 
to  come  and  cure  him  of  the  fuppofed  in- 
fanity  of  his  mind.  Hippocrates  found  him 
engaged  in  differing  brutes,  and  afking  him 
why  he  did  fo,  he  faid  it  was  to  difcover  the 
feat  and  nature  of  the  bile,  a  predomin¬ 
ance  of  which  humor,  he  conceived  was 
the  caufe  of  madnefs ;  which  rational  an- 

fwer 


Hippocrates 
fent  for  by  the 
Abderanstocure 
Democritus  of  a 
fuppofed  mad¬ 
nefs. 
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Hippocrates’s 
©pinion  of  De- 
iTiocntus. 


Damocrafes* 


Of  Hippocrates ; 
liis  birth  and 
education. 


fwer  began  to  make  Hippocrates  think*  thofe 
who  fent  for  him  wanted  hellebore  more 
than  Democritus ;  and  after  having  had  a 
long  conference  with  him,  he  was  fully 
convinced  of  the  fanity  of  his  mind,  and 
declared  him  not  only  perfed  in  his  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  but  that  he  believed  him  to 
be  one  of  the  wifeft  men  in  the  world.  In 
all  probability,  this  interview  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  inviolable  friendfhip  between 
thefe  illuftrious  men,  who  held  an  epifto- 
lary  correfpondence  afterward.  He  lived 
to  be  more  than  100  years  old,  and  bore 
the  misfortune  of  lofing  his  fight  forne  time 
before  his  death,  like  a  divine  Philofopher, 

*» 

DamocrAtes  was  an  eminent  Phyfician^ 
and  faid  to  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
Hippocrates  s  m after  in  Anatomy;  but  he 
was  foon  excelled  by  his  fcholar. 

Hippocrates  was  bom  in  the  Ijle  of 
Cos ,  about  30  years  before  the  pelopon- 
nefian  war,  and  between  four  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  before  Chrift ;  and  was  educated 
at  the  fchool,  eftdblifhed  by  the  Ajclepiades% 
in  the  City  of  Cos ,  the  Metropolis  of  that 

Hand, 


Ifland.  He  was  the  eighteenth  in  defcent 
from  JEfculapius ;  his  father’s  name  was 
Heraclides ,  and  he  was  of  as  noble  extraction 
by  the  mother’s  fide,  who  was  of  the  line¬ 
age  of  Hercules .  Belides  the  advantages 
he  reaped  by  his  father’s  early  inftruftion, 
he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Herodicus ,  an 
eminent  Phyfician,  who  firft  introduced 
gymnaflics  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  as  well 
as  in  the  prevention  of  them;  (a)  he  was  alfo 
pupil  to  Gorgias ,  brother  to  Herodicus ,  a 
famous  Rhetorician  and  Philofopher.  This 
great  Luminary  eclipfed  all  that  rofe  before 
him  ;  he  wrote  much  upon  the  ftrudture  of 
the  human  body,  and  was  the  greatefl 
Phyfician,  Surgeon  and  Anatomift  of  his 
own  time. 

Hippocrates’s  fame  was  fo  great, 
when  the  plague  raged,  and  made  dreadful 
devaluation  in  Perjia ,  that  Artaxerxes  fent 

for 


(a)  The  Perfians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  wife-* 
]y  inftituted  various  kinds  of  games  and  bodily  exer- 
cifes,  to  {Lengthen  the  conftitution  and  prevent  dif- 
eafes  ;  as  well  as  to  render  their  people  adtive  and 
better  fitted,  by  athletic  exercifes,  for  all  martial 
exploits. 


Herodicus  and 
Gorgias,  were 
his  Tutors. 

By  whom 
Gymnaftics 
were  introduc¬ 
ed  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes. 


Hippocrates 
fent  for  by  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  when 
the  plague  ra¬ 
ged  in  Periia. 
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Hyftanes  writes 
to  him,  by  his 
matter’s  com 
mand,  in  an  im¬ 
perious  manner, 
and  his  anfwer. 


for  him,  in  the  moft  prefling  manner,  to  affift 
his  diftreffed  Country,  offering  to  load  him 
with  riches  and  honors  ;  but  he  refufed  to 
go,  as  he  had  done  before  to  the  Illyrians , 
in  the  fame  calamitous  ftate,  tho’  they  alfo 
offered  him  the  greateft  rewards,  apprehend¬ 
ing  his  own  Country  might  want  his  aflift- 
ance*  He  went  himfelf  to  advertife  the 
Athenians  of  what  was  to  be  feared,  from  his 
obfervations  in  refpeft  to  the  winds,  and 
other  cireumftances,  adviffng  them  what 
fteps  to  take,  in  order  to  avert  the  impend¬ 
ing  danger. 


,  :  »-•  e.  »•  * 

When  Hyjlanes ,  Governor  of  the  HeU 
lejpont ,  wrote  to  Hippocrates ,  by  his  mat¬ 
ter’s  command,  in  an  imperious  ftyle,  pro- 
mifing  him  the  greateft  rewards  of  riches 
and  honor,  to  tempt  him  to  go,  he  was 
much  difpleafed,  and  anfwered  in  thefe 
terms.—  “  ViSlu  et  vejlitu,  &  do?no9  & 
omniad  vitam fujficienti  opulent ia fruimur ; 
^  P  erf  arum  autem  divitus  uti ,  jas  mi  hi  non 
“■  ejl :  neque  barb  arcs  homines  a  morbis  li~ 
her  are,  qui ’  hoftes  funt  GrrecorumP 
This  anfwer  incenfed  the  King  fo  much, 

that 
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that  he  denounced  utter  ruin  and  definiti¬ 
on  to  the  people  of  Cos ,  and  that  he  wou’d 
lay  their  Country  wafte,  if  they  countenan¬ 
ced  fuch  infolence  ;  but  thofe  brave  and  ge¬ 
nerous  IJlanders ,  replied  with  a  becoming 
fpirit  and  refolution,  to  the  menaces  of  that 
mighty  earthly  prince,  who  haughtily  ftyl- 
ed  himfelf  King  of  Kings,  declaring  they 
wou’d  prctedl  fo  worthy  a  citizen,  and  fo 
virtuous  a  man,  and  not  deliver  him  up  to 
his  chaftifement,  let  what  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  his  refentment. 

From  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  probity  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  his  unfhaken  conftancy,  his  attach¬ 
ment  and  love  to  his  country,  and  the  Greeks 
in  general,  in  refilling  fuch  powerful  temp¬ 
tations  ;  and  in  confideration  of  the  regard 
he  had  paid  to  the  Athenians  in  particular, 
the  Senate  decreed  that  he  fliou’d  be  prefent- 
ed  with  a  golden  crown,  and  have  all  the 
honors,  that  Athens  cou’d  give,  conferred 
upon  him  :  And  for  his  fake,  the  youth  of 
the  Ifle  of  Cos  wrere  invited  to  receive  their 
education  at  Athens y  with  the  *  youth  of 
that  Univerfity,  then  in  it’s  flourishing  ftate, 
and  diftinguifhed  throughout  the  world,  for 


Hippocrates 
fignally  honour¬ 
ed  by  the  A  the” 
nian  Senate. 
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I  -  ^  i  ?  ,  1  *  " 

being  the  feat  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciencesi 
and  all  polite  literature  ;  now  miferably 
changed  to  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  Strange 
viciffitudes  in  all  fublunary  things!- — The 
perfections,  and  eminent  virtues  of  this 
venerable  man  confecrated  him  to  immor¬ 
tality,  and  placed  him  among  the  Divini¬ 
ties. 


TbefTalus  and  HlPPOCRATES  left  tWO  fonS,  TbeJfdluS 

DH^ppocraces?^  and  Draco,  who  followed  the  profeffion  of 
their  father,  but  fell  far  fhort  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  and  excellence.  1 TheJTalus ,  the  el¬ 
der  of  them,  was  moft  known  in  the  world, 
and  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  the 
Court  of  Archelaus  King  of  Macedonia * 
There  is  an  oration  of  his  to  the  Athenians , 
at  the  end  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates . 
Nothing  memorable  appears  of  Draco,  on¬ 
ly  that  his  fon  of  his  Grandfather’s  name, 
was  Phylician  to  Roxana  Alexander  §  fa¬ 
vourite  miftrefs. 


Polybius, 


Polybius  was  one  of  Hippocrates's  moft 
celebrated  difciples,  and  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  After  the  death  of  his  Father-in -Law, 
he  undertook  the  inftrudtion  of  his  pupils ; 

and 


and  acquired  great  reputation  in  his  pro- 
feffion. 

Plato,  called  the  divine  Philofopher, 
was  a  great  Metaphyfician,  and  chief  of 
the  Academics,  He  followed  the  fleps  of 
his  predeceffors,  joining  philofophyto  phyfic. 
His  notions  concerning  the  fpinal  marrow, 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  action  of  refpira- 
tion,  &c.  entitled  him  to  be  claffed  among 
the  Anatomj/ls. 

D  iocles  was  a  Phyfician  of  the  greatefl 
diflindtion  after  Hippocrates  the  Athenians 
called  him  the  fecond  Hippocrates ;  and 
Galen  fays,  that  none  before  him,  diffedted 
and  difplayed  the  parts  fo  well. 

Praxagoras  was  a  famous  Phyfician, 
a  native  of  the  Ifle  of  Cos ,  as  well  as  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  and  of  the  fame  family ;  the  laft 
of  the  race  of  the  Afclepiades ,  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  his  profeffion  ;  and  he  was  confider- 
ed  as  a  great  Anatomift  in  his  time. 

Philotimus,  Eude mus  and  Pliftonicus 
were  difciples  of  Praxagoras .  Galen  gives 
the  firft  the  character  of  a  good  Surgeon  ; 

D  and 
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Plata, 


Diodes,, 


Praxagoras; 


Philotimus, 
Eudemus  and 
Pliftonicus, 


I 


and  fays  the  fecond  was  an  accurate  Ana- 
tomitt,  particularly  in  refpectt  to  the  nerves. 
Celjus  fpeaks  of  the  third,  but  not  in  very 
advantageous  terms,  concerning  his  notion 
of  digeftion  of  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach. 


t  Aristotle  was  a  native  of  Sta^yra,  a 

Arlftotle  the  .  ?  7 

stagyrite.  fmall  City  in  Macedonia ,  born  about  four 
hundred  years  before  our  Saviour,  He 
ftudied  under  Plato  at  Athens ,  was  one  of 
his  mod:  Alining  fcholars,  but  gave  his  matter 
much  offence,  by  oppofmg  his  docttrine  ; 
and  afterward  he  became  the  head  of  the 
Peripatetics .  He  had  great  opportunities 
of  improving  his  genius,  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  his 
pupil.  He  was  confidered  as  a  Phyfician, 
as  well  as  a  great  Philofopher,  and  by  his 
writings  it  appears  he  paid  attention  to  Ana¬ 
tomy  ;  but  entertained  fome  odd  notions, 
in  refpedt  to  Phyfiology,  and  the  uie  of 
many  parts  of  the  human  body. 


Herophilus  and 
Trahftratus* 
They  were  the 
moft  celebrated 
Anatomies  of 
Antiquity. 

Cent.  38-. 


Herophilus  and  Erajijiratus  were  cele¬ 
brated  Phyfician s,  and  Profeflors  of  Ana¬ 
tomy,  at  Alexandria,  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  It  is  faid,  they  differed  a 

great 
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great  number  of  human  bodies,  and  were 
accufed  of  opening  fome  alive,  to  difcover 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  &c.  They  made 
many  anatomical  difcoveries ;  and  Fallopius , 
who  was  an  eminent  Profeffor  at  Padua , 
was  fo  great  an  admirer,  of  Herophilus ,  as 
to  declare,  he  would  as  foon  contradidl  the 
Gofpel,  as  Herophilus . 

According  to  Galen ,  the  fchools  efta- 
blifhed  by  thefe  great  men,  and  their  dif- 
ciples,  were  long  in  high  repute ;  and 
Strabo  teftifies,  that  near  his  time  there  was 
a  fchool  of  Herophilians  in  Phrygia ,  in 
which  Zeuxis ,  a  man  of  great  note,  prefid- 

ed,  who  was  bred  under  Herophilus . - - 

About  the  fame  time,  there  was  alfo  a 
fchool  of  Erajijlratens  at  Smyrna ,  of  which 
Hicefius  was  mafter,  who  had  the  character 
of  being  one  of  the  greateft  Phyficians  of 
thofe  days. — Hence  we  may  juftly  conclude* 
that  the  ftudents  in  thefe  feminaries  were 
taught  Anatomy :  and  as  Herophilus  and  Era- 
JiJlratus  were  profeffed  and  celebrated  Ana- 
tomifts,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the 
difciples  of  fuch  eminent  Profeffors  ihou’d 
imbibe  their  principles,  follow  their  precepts, 
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md  daily  ftudy  to  make  improvements,  for 
the  benefit  of  thofe  that  might  come  under 
their  inftrudtion. 

Serapion  and  Philinus ,  and  many  other 
Phyficians  of  eminence,  were  of  the  em¬ 
pirical  fedt,  fo  called  for  relying  upon  prac¬ 
tice  and  experience  only,  in  the  acquirement 
of  medical  knowledge,  without  introduc¬ 
ing  Philofophy  into  the  ftudy  of  it.  They 
were  educated  under  Herophilus ,  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  confequently  acquainted  with  Ana¬ 
tomy  >  fo  was  Heraclides  of  Par  en  turn,  a 
famous  Empiric,  who  was  alfo  reputed  a 
very  fkiliful  Surgeon. 

Apollonius  of  Memphis ,  now  Grand 
Cairo ,  the  capital  of  Egypt ,  and  many 
Phyficians  of  eminent  charadfcer  there,  were 
fcholars  of  Erajijlratus ,  and  wrote  upon 
anatomical  fubjedts,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
learned,  though  their  works  may  have 
periftied  through  time. 

In  the  declenfion  of  the  Grecian  Em¬ 
pire,  when  the  Romans  had  made  large 
ftrid^  towards  univerlal  monarchy,  and 

Rome 


Rome ,  in  great  fplendor  and  magnificence, 
became  the  feat  of  univerfal  learning,  arts 
and  fciences,  which  the  Greeks  unrivalled 
had  long  and  glorioufly  cultivated  at  Athens , 
Arcagathus  a  P elopennejian  came  and  refid- 
ed  at  Rome ,  in  the  Confulate  of  Lucius 
JEmilius  and  Marcus  Livius ,  and  after  him 
fome  other  Greek  Phyficians j  but  their 
practice  and  conduct  proving  very  difpleafing 
to  the  Roman  people,  fome  writers  have 
imagined,  they  were  banifhed  the  City,  on 
that  account,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
promoted  by  Cato ;  however,  that  event  is 
not  fupported  with  inconteftible  evidence, 
tho’  it  is  very  certain  Cato  entertained  an 
averfion  to  the  Greeks ,  and  approved  the 
medical  art,  as  it  had  long  been  pradtifed  at 
Rome ,  in  great  fimplicity,  rather  than  be 
obliged,  for  improvement  of  it,  to  thofe 
whole  morals  offended  his  rigid  virtue. 

Till  the  time  of  Julius  Ccefar ,  this  art 
was  not  patronifed  and  encouraged  at  Rome 
like  other  arts  and  fciences  ;  but  by  an  edidl 
of  that  Emperor,  foreigners,  particularly  the 
Greeks ,  they  being  mofl  fkilful  in  phyfic, 
were  invited  thither,  and  promiled  they 
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fhou’d  be  made  Denifons,  enjoying  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  Roman  Citizens ; 
which  invitation  and  fair  profpedt  oi  ac¬ 
cruing  advantages,  brought  many  great 
men  to  the  Metropolis  of  the  world,  railing 
a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  the  native  Romans , 
to  profecute  medical  ft udies,  who  after¬ 
wards  made  a  fhining  figure  in  their  pro- 
feffion,  and- were  much  in  favour  with  the 
Emperors,  and  people  of  the  highefl  rank 
and  character  for  learning,  as  we  are  well 
informed  from  hiftory :  and  the  indignity 
that  fome  Hiftorians  have  caft  upon  the 
Roman  Phyficians,  feems  not  well  founded. 

About  ioo  years  after  Arcagathus ,  who 
was  the  firft  Grecian  Phyfician  that  left 
his  native  Country,  and  came  to  praftife  at 
Rome ,  Afclepiades  fettled  there,  following 
the  example  of  his  country  men,  with  a 
view  of  making  his  fortune  better  than  at 
home.  He  was  called  a  Dogmatift,  becaufe 
he  joined  reafoning  to  experience,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  empirical  fedt,  which  admit¬ 
ted  only  of  experience,  as  the  folid  balls  to 
build  medical  fcience  upon.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Prufia  in  Bytbinia ,  which  is  indebted 

for 


for  its  numerous  pleafant  rills  and  fountains 
to  proud  Olympus  afpiring  to  the  clouds ;  and 
near  this  city  too  are  the  celebrated  baths 
of  Calypfo ,  much  refer  ted  to  for  their  falu- 
brious  virtues.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Rome ,  he  firfl  taught  Rhetoric,  which 
fcheme  not  anfwering  his  expectations,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  Phyfic,  having  ftu- 
aied  it  at  Alexandria ,  and  foon  acquired 
great  reputation  and  efteem  in  his  new  pro- 
feffion,  by  treating  his  patients  in  a  gentle 
manner,  and  more  agreeably  to  their  own 
humors,  departing  from  the  fevere  and  ri¬ 
gid  rules  of  his  predeceffors,  allowing  them 
wine  and  other  indulgences.  By  his  com¬ 
placency  and  fuperior  underftanding,  he 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  people  fo  much, 
that  he  was  adored,  and  compared  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates  himfelf,  and  had  a  marble  bud; 
ereCted  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  He  was 
conlidered  by  the  Literati  at  Rome ,  as  a  very 
learned  and  eloquent  mah,  as  well  ns  an 
eminent  Phyfician ;  much  admired  by  Ci¬ 
cero ,  who  called  him  his  friend,  an  honor 
that  gave  him  more  pleafure  than  the  favor 
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of  King  Mithridates,  who  was  a  great  pa¬ 
tron  of  medical  men,  and  having  a  high 
opinion  of  this  illuftrious  man’s  abilities  in 
his  profeffion,  invited  him  to  his  Courts 
but  he  refitted  the  moft  powerful  tempta¬ 
tions  of  that  prince.  He  entertained  fome 
lingular  anatomical  and  phyttological  no¬ 
tions  y  but  had  a  great  many  difciples  and 
followers,  till  the  methodical  fed:  fprung  up, 
of  which  we  iliall  take  notice  prefently. 
There  were  feveral  Phyficians  of  high  cha- 
rader  his  cotemporaries  at  Rome,  with 

whom  he  lived  in  great  amity. - - Antonius 

Mufa,  Augujluss  favourite  Phyfician,  who 
flourifhed  many  years  after,  and  had  a  ttatue 
ereded  to  immortalize  his  name,  near  that 
of  Mfculapius  at  Rome,  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Afclepiades,  to  whom  he  acknowledged 
himfelf  much  indebted. 

Ca$ius,  a  man  of  great  repute,  fucceeded 
Afclepiades%  He  is  fpoken  of  as  one  of  the 
mott  celebrated  Phyficians  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  bred  under  Afcle¬ 
piades  but,  in  his  latter  days,  diflented 
from  fome  of  his  matter’s  tenets.  He  un- 
derftood  Surgery,  affigned  reafons  for  round 
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ulcers  healing  with  more  difficulty,  than 
thofe  of  an  oblong  or  angular  figure  i  and 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  oppofite  fide 
becoming  paralytic,  in  an  injury  of  the 
brain,  was  owing  to  a  deculfation  of  the 
nerves,  but  that  is  not  allow ed  to  be  an 
anatomical  fad: ;  nor  is  the  effed  invaria¬ 
ble,  though  the  oppofite  fide  is  more  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  affeded,  as  experience  evinces. 
Galen ,  and  Scribonius  Largus  Phyfician  to 
Claudius ,  mention  him  in  advantageous 
terms.  That  Emperor  ftudied  Phyfic,  and 
was  a  great  patron  of  the  ProfefTors  of  it  : 
and  in  his  reign  alfo  lived  Ale  on,  a  famous 
Surgeon  and  Anatomift,  called  by  Pliny , 
Medicus  vulnerarius ,  who  acquired  an  im- 
menfe  fortune  by  his  pradice. 


cIhemifon  was  a  Laodicean ,  founder  of 
the  methodical  fed,  lo  called,  from  prepo- 
fing  a  method  to  render  phyfic  more  eafy  to 
be  learnt  and  pradifed,  without  joining 
philofophy  to  it ;  and  the  pradice  of  the 
Phyficians  of  this  fed  confided  principally 
in  abftemioufnefs  and  Header  diet,  fi  his 
Phyfician  pradifed  at  Rome ,  towards  the 
conclufion  of  the  reign  of  Augujius ,  or  be¬ 
ginning 
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ginning  of  that  of  "Tiberius.  This  fed:  had 
great  affinity  to  the  empirical,  eftablifhed 
by  a Serapion  two  hundred  years  before,  with 
the  fame  view  of  facilitating  the  ftudy  and 
practice  of  phyfic  ;  and  in  thofe  days  Em- 
plrieifm  was  feen  in  no  contemptible  lights 
Themifon  had  many  favourers  and  admirers 
of  his  doctrine,  as  well  as  Serapion  ;  the 
moft  con  fider able  of  the  Methodifts,  after 
Themifon ,  was  Soranus ,  an  Ephejian ,  who  was 
educated  at  Alexandria ,  and  afterwards  re- 
lided  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Trajan .  Cceiius 
Aurelianus  makes  honourable  mention  of 
him  ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe 
lie  tranflated  his  works  into  latin,  or  at  lead; 
copied  much  from  them.  Aurelianus  was 
efteemed  a  good  Anatomift,  by  birth  a  Nu~ 
midi  an,  a  Redden  t  and  Practitioner  at  Rome; 
but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 

After  the  Methodifts,  the  Epifynthetic, 
the  Eleftic,  and  the  Pneumatic  SeCts  fprung 
'  up,  and  had  many  adherents.  The  fir  ft 
united  the  fentiments  of  the  three  prece¬ 
ding  ;  the  fecond  chofe  what  they  judged 
heft  from"  each  of  them  ;  and  the  third  was 
fo  called,  from  fuppofing,  that  an  ethereal 

fpirit 


fpirit  or  air  entered  all  bodies,  poffeffing 
fpace  univerfally. — — Leonides  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  was  an  Epifynthetic.  Archigenes ,  a 
native  of  Syria ,  and  a  practitioner  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  T  raj  an,  an  Eledtic.  Athe- 
neus,  a  famous  Phyfician,  by  birth  a  Cilieian, 
embraced  the  Pneumatic  Syftem.  Aretceus 
the  Cappadocian  was  alfo  a  favourer  of  the 
Pneumatic  dodtrine.  He  was  an  excellent 
writer  •  but  it  is  not  precifely  known  in 
what  time  he  lived,  though  it  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Vef~ 
pafian ,  ai\d  that  he  was  cotemporary  with 

All  thefe  fedts  paid  regard  to  Anatomy. 

Aurelias  Cornelius  Celfus  was  a  native  of 
Rome ,  according  to  fome,  and  others  fay, 
of  Verona.  He  was  a  Phyfician,  Surgeon, 
and  Anatomifi,  of  the  highefi:  charadter  in 
his  time,  ftyled  the  latin  Hippocrates ,  and 
has  ever  been  held  in  reverential  efteem. 
Under  what  emperors  he  lived,  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  among  the  learned ;  moll  are  of 
opinion,  and  indeed  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Augujlus , 
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and  wrote  in  that  of  'Tiberius .  His  ftyle  is 
the  moft  elegant  and  admired  of  any  of  the 
Roman  Phyficians,  but  feems  rather  too 
elegant  and  concife  for  medical  fcience.  He 
confeffes  himfelf  greatly  indebted  to  Afcle- 
piades ,  as  well  as  to  Hippocrates ,  for  his 
knowledge  in  his  profeffion.  («) 
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Ruffus  Ephejius  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan .  Galen  honours  him  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Phy  » 
liclans  of  his  time*  He  attempted  to  give 
a  general  Idea  of  Anatomy,  and  has  clearly 
defcribed  the  fpermatic  veffels*  and  thofe 
running  to  the  Ovaria  :  hence  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  that  the  Tub  re  Fallopiance  might 
be  a  difcovery  of  his  too,  though  afcribed  to 
Fallopius.  Apes  were  commonly  the  fub- 
jeCts  for  diffeCtion  in  thofe  days  at  Rome, 
it  being  very  difficult  to  get  human  bodies 
there,  for  that  purpofe,  though  undoubtedly 
they  were  fometimes  procured. 


Claudius 


(a)  V id.  AureL  Cornel.  Celfi  vitama  Rhodio  confcrip- 
tam.  It  is  perfixed  to  Almeloveen’s  edition  of  Celfus. 
Et  Hiftoire  de  la  medecine  par  Monf.  Le  Clerc, 
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Claudius  Galenus  was  an  • Afiatic ,  born  at 
Pergamus,  a  City  famous  on  many  accounts, 
efpecially  for  the  temple  dedicated  to  /Ef~ 
culapius.  His  father’s  name  was  Nicon ,  a 
man  of  diftindtion,  verfed  in  arts  and  fcien- 
ces ;  he  inftrudled  his  fon  very  early  him- 
felf,  and  fpared  no  pains  or  expence  in  his 
education,  procuring  him  the  moft  able  and 
learned  matters,  in  every  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture.  His  mother  was  a  notable  CEcono- 
mift,  but  too  much  a  Xantippe  for  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  peace.  After  having  finifhed  his 
academical  ftudies,  he  became  a  very  great 
traveller,  in  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and 
when  he  returned  from  his  travels,  he  dwelt 
fome  time  at  Alexandria ,  where  he  had 
been  educated.  At  28  years  of  age  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Pergamus,  and  was  driven  from 
thence  at  32,  by  a  popular  fedition,  and 
went  to  Rome ,  with  an  intention  to  fix  his 
refidence  in  that  imperial,  attractive  City, 
where  arts  and  fciences  were  cherifhed  and 
cultivated.  There  he  met  with  fignal 
marks  of  favor  and  efteem,  from  people  of 
the  higheft  rank  and  character ;  but  this 
diftindtion  raifed  him  many  enemies  in  the 
faculty.  The  envious  treatment,  which 
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his  fuperiority  occafroned,  made  his  fitua- 
tion  fo  difagreeable  and  uneafy,  that  after 
having  dwelt  four  or  five  years  at  Rome  he 
returned  to  Pergamus.  Soon  after  that, 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus ,  Gene¬ 
rals  of  the  Roman  Army  then  at  Aquila, 
hearing  of  his  great  fame,  fent  an  exprefs 
for  him,  and  he  attended  the  former  of  thefe 
great  Perfonages  to  Rome ,  the  other  dying 
in  his  return  home.  Galen  having  then 
the  good  fortune,  fhortly  after  his  arrival 
at  Rome ,  to  cure  Sextus ,  one  of  the  fons  of 
Marcus  Aurelius ,  predicting  the  event  of 
his  difeafe,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
other  Phyficians  concerned,  his  reputation 
was  highly  exalted.  This  happy  prefage 
made  him  confidered,  as  the  greateft  Phyfi- 
cian  of  his  time  •,  and  his  excellence  in 
Surgery,  which  he  alfo  pradtifed,  is  rnani- 
feftin  many  inftances.  But  great  men  have 
their  foibles ;  he  entertained  fuperftitiods 
notions,  was  full  of  ambition,  quick  of  re- 
fentment,  too  fenfible  of  injuries,  as  we 
have  feen  5  and  remembering,  with  fome 
indignation,  the  detraction  and  malevolence 
he  received  from  his  brethren  before,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  advantage  his  popularity- now 


gave  him,  to  fhew  his  refentment  of  former 
indignities,  which  effedtually  filenced  his 
enemies.  He  was  an  excellent  Orator,  and 
the  beft  Anatomift  that  had  ever  been  at 
Rome  :  many  perfons  of  the  higheft  dii~ 
tindtion,  honouring  him  with  their  pre¬ 
fence  at  his  lectures  and  demon  fixations, 
popular  prejudices  were  in  a  great  meafure 
removed,  and  the  Roman  people  in  general 
better  reconciled  to  Anatomy.  He  wrote 
his  book  de  Ufu  Partium ,  the  mod  admired 
of  all  his  works,  at  the  defire  of  Latins , 
his  friend  and  patron,  a  man  of  confular 
dignity.  In  all  probability  at  Rome  he 
might  find  difficulty  in  procuring  human 
bodies  tor  diffedlionj  yet  that  he  did  diliedt 
fuch,  as  wxll  as  apes  and  other  animals,  is 
very  evident  from  his  own  writings,  not- 
withftanding  what  fome  writers  have  ffig- 
gefled  to  the  contrary.  I  have  read  that 
the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  who  attended 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  German  war,  were 
allowed  to  diffedt  enemies  bodies  llain  in 
battle  ;  and  that  this  extraordinary  man  had 
the  like  indulgence  granted  him,  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  he  attended  into  Gaul.  He  made 
many  ufeful  difcoveries  and  remarks,  affir¬ 
med 
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med  by  fucceeding  Anatomifts,  of  which 
they  availed  themfelves.  His  phyfiological 
and  medical  notions  were  implicitly  follow¬ 
ed  for  many  ages,  and  the  Arabians  were 
much  indebted  to  him  for  their  reputation 
in  the  world.  He  was  a  very  voluminous 
writer,  and  employed  his  pen  upon  various 
fubjedts,  befides  what  related  peculiarly  to  his 
profeffion.  Many  of  his  books  were  depofi- 
ted  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  and 
deftroyed  when  that  was  burnt, 

Lucius  Apuleius  lived  at  the  fame  time 
with  Galen  at  Rome .  He  was  an  African , 
born  at  Madaura  >  his  father’s  name  was 
P he  feus,  a  man  of  great  account  in  his 
Country,  and  his  mother  was  related  to 
Plutarch .  He  ftudied  firft  at  Carthage , 
and  then  at  Athens ,  and  followed  the  pro¬ 
feffion  of  the  law  for  fome  years  after  he 
came  to  Rome  :  and  being  a  man  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  talents  and  elocution,  gained  great 
applaufe  at  the  bar,  yet  quitted  it  for  Phy~ 
fic.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato ,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example  in  joining  Philofophy  to 
that  fcience,  confidering  that  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  united  were  neceffary  qualifications  for  a 

Phyfician  ; 
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Phyfician  :  and  he  arduoufly  purfued  ana¬ 
tomical  inquiries. 

Oribafius ,  Alexander  Prallianus ,  ALtius 
and  Paulus  ALgineta  were  great  Writers, 
but  chiefly  Compilers,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  Anatomifts.  Paulus  was  the  laft 
of  the  Alexandrian  School. 

4 

Under  the  conduct  of  the  Caliph,  as 
we  have  before  obferved,  the  Saracens  took 
Alexandria ,  A0,  C  l<  640,  deftroyed  the  Uni- 
verfity,  and  burnt  the  Library,  which  was  the 
greateft  repofitory  of  learning  in  the  world. 
— — Soon  after  the  deftrudion  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  Uni  verfity,  learning  fprung  up  in 
Arabia ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  13  th 
century,  the  Arabians  were  almofl:  the  only 
people,  who  cultivated  the  medical  art ; 
and  in  all  probability,  fome  books  fell  into 

their  hands,  faved  out  of  the  flames. - - 

In  the  fame  century  too,  as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals  proved  greatly  detrimental  to  learning 
of  every  kind  in  Europe Rhazes ,  Avi¬ 
cenna,  Avenzoar ,  Averrhoes ,  and  Albucajis , 
were  the  moft  noted  among  the  Arabian 
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Phyficians  ;  but  their  anatomical  defcrip- 
tions  were  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  y  for 
a  fuperftitious  notion  prevailed  with  them, 
as  with  the  y  ewsy  that  touching  a  dead 
body  defiled  the  living. 

After  the  fall  of  Alexandria ,  Univer¬ 
fities  were  opened  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe 
for  the  ftudy  of  Phyfic,  which,  from  various 
concurring  caufes  and  circumftances,  made 
a  very  flow  progrefs  for  many  ages ;  but 
about  the  13th  century,  learning  began  to 
fpring  up,  and  the  medical  art  to  flourifh. 

Mundinus  was  an  eminent  Profeffor  at 
Padua  in  this  century,  whofe  Compendium 
of  Anatomy  was  appointed,  by  the  laws  of 
that  and  other  Univerfities  in  Italy,  to  be 
ufed  as  the  text-book,  for  the  Profeffors  to 
comment  upon,  and  continued  in  that  great 
credit  for  near  three  hundred  years.  Early 
in  the  15th  century,  Alexander  Achillinus , 
a  Bononian  Profeffor,  and  his  brother  Phi- 
lotheus ,  improved  it ;  foon  after,  Berenga - 
rins y  ftyled  the  Italian  Herophilus ,  wrote 
large  and  learned  commentaries  upon  this 

book 
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book,  and  fo  it  flood  in  ufe,  till  the  time 
of  Morgagni ,  the  prefent  mofl  celebrated 
ProfelTor  of  Anatomy  at  Padua .  Mundi- 
nus  was  thought  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  ftrufture  of  the  lungs,  than  any 
Anatomift  before  him.  He  underftood  the 
diftribution  of  the  nerves  ;  and  he  defcribed 
the pancreatic  duff,  though  Virfungus ,  one 
of  Vef alias's  pupils,  has  the  honor  of  that 
difcovery. 

Arts  and  fciences  met  with  fignal  marks 
of  royal  favor  and  patronage  in  France,  for 
many  fucceffive  generations :  and  fince  the 
eftablifhment  of  public  lectures  at  St.  Come, 
for  the  improvement  of  Surgery  and  Ana¬ 
tomy,  that  Kingdom  has  produced  many 
excellent  Anatomifts  and  Surgeons. 

About  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  Mahomet ,  who 
fludied  to  fupprefs  literature,  and  keep  his 
fubje&s  in  ignorance,  from  political  views. 
Upon  this  revolution,  the  Greeks  fled,  and 
carried  their  books,  as  their  Penates,  to  the 
Weft,  where  the  plagiarifm  of  the  Arabi¬ 
ans,  in  refpedt  to  the  Greeks ,  was  difco- 
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vered  enough  to  bring  them  into  fome  dif- 
repute. 

Alexander  BenediBus  wrote  towards  the 
conclufion  of  the  14th  century,  who  made 

many  difeoveries,  aferibed  to  more  modem 

■ 

Anatomiits. 

» 

Writers  in  the  15th  century. 

'jacobus  Berengarius  Carpenjis ,  fometimes 
called  Jacobus  Carpus ,  was  a  Profeffor  of 
great  repute,  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  at  B omnia ,  now  Bologna ,  the  mod: 
noted  Univerftty  for  phyfic  in  Italy ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  firft^  who  published 
anatomical  plates  or  figures,  which  were 
cut  in  wood  in  thofe  days,  not  in  brafs  or 
copper.  He  diffected  a  great  number  of 
human  bodies,  and  a  clamor  was  raifed 
again  ft  him,  as  againft  Hercpbilus  and  Era- 
fijiratus  near  two  thoufand  years  before, 
upon  a  fufpicion  of  opening  fome  of  them 
alive.  The  defeription  of  the  Papilla  Re - 
num ,  given  by  Majja>  Fallopius  and  Bellini , 
was  his.  The  pellicle  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sc 


otum ,  or  Septum  Scroti  of  Raw,  is  his 
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difcovery  •,  but  Anatomids  feem  not  yet 
fully  agreed  concerning  the  didind  exift- 
ence  of  this  part.  He  has  accurately  de- 

fcribed  the  Vejiculce  feminales* - -It  is  faid, 

that  he  firft  knew  the  ufe  of  Argentum  vi~ 
vum,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  by 
which  fecret  he  gained  great  fame  and 

wealth. - His  book  de  FraSiura  Cranii  is 

a  convincing  teftimony  of  his  chirurgical 
abilities. 

Andreas  Luccini  was  an  eminent  SpanifJj  Andreas  luc- 

1  J  cini,  a  Spaniaid 

Phyfician,  educated,  I  think,  at  Salamanca . 

Anatomy  very  particularly  engaged  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  he  epitomifed  fome  of  Galen  s 
works. 

Nicolaus  Mafia  has  been  accufed  of  pla-  Nicolaus 

.  ^  r  Maffa, 

gianfm  ;  he  made  but  few  anatomical  dis¬ 
coveries,  but  boafts  of  many. 

"Jacobus  Guinterius  was  an  able  Anato-  jacobus  g^ 

terius. 

mill ;  he  gave  the  bed  defcription  of  the 
mufcles  of  any  before  him  ;  and  fays  he 
taught  Vefalius  many  things. 

/ 

Joannes  Fernelius  was  a  native  of  Picardy  Femeiiu*. 
in  France ,  probably  of  Amiens ,  the  Capital 
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Ckander, 
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of  that  Province.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
erudition  and  eloquence,  much  admired  by 
the  learned  for  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle. 

He  was  Archiater  to  Henry  the  fecond  of 
France ,  and  did  great  honor  to  his  Country, 
and  his  Profeffion.  He  underftood  Anato¬ 
my  ;  it  is  (aid  he  difcovered  the  Os  byoides  ; 
but  it  is  defer ibed  in  Galen . 

Joannes  Oleander  was  an  Anatomift  of 
feme  note  ;  but  wrote  only  about  the  parts 
of  the  head. 

Jacobus  Sylvius  was  an  Anatomift  of  the 
greatefi  repute  at  Paris ,  he  well  deferibed 
the  Mufculi  pyramidales,  the  difeovery  of 
which  has  been  aferibed  to  MaJJ'a. 

Andreas  Vefalius  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
great  reformer  of  Anatomy ;  he  was  the 
moft  celebrated  man  of  his  time,  and  dared 
to  contradifl:  the  received  infallibility  of 
Galen .  He  was  born  at  Brujfels9  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  Brabant ,  early  in  the  15th  century  9 
and,  for  a  great  many  generations,  his  fami¬ 
ly  had  much  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the 
medical  art.  Extraordinary  care  was  taken 

of 


of  his  education,  before  he  was  feftt  to  the 
College  at  Louvain,  where  he  prolecuted 
academical  ftudies  very  feduloufly,  and  ac¬ 
quired  great  knowledge  of  the  Grecian ,  Ro - 
man  and  Oriental  languages ;  yet  whilft  he 
was  indefatigable  in  thefe  purfuits,  his  native 
paffion  for  Anatomy  was  ever  uppermoft  ; 
even  whilft  a  boy,  he  frequently  employed 
his  time  in  differing  dogs  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  as  a  matter  of  amufement  and  diver- 
lion  ;  an  early  prefage  of  his  future  great- 
nefs  in  that  fcience.  He  vifited  many  Uni- 
verfities,  and  became  intimate  with  the  moft 
learned  men  ;  he  diligently  ftudied  Phylic, 
Surgery,  and  Anatomy,  under  Jacobus  Syl¬ 
vius  at  Paris ,  who  excelled  all  his  cotem¬ 
poraries,  but  he  himfelf  publicly  declared 
Vejalius  excelled  his  mafter.  Purfuing  ana¬ 
tomical  ftudies  with  uncommon  ardour  and 
refolution,  he  foon  obtained  the  character 
of  the  greateft  proficient  of  his  time  3  and 
his  public  lectures  were  univerfally  admired. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  wrote  his 
Encheirejis  anatomic  a,  which  proved  a  good 
directory  to  ftudents  in  thofe  days ;  the 
large  work,  that  he  published  afterwards, 
is  a  book  ftill  in  great  efteem,  in  the  plates 
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of  which,  the  mufcles  are  reprefented  bold 
and  fwelling,  refembling  life  and  aftion, 
more  than  in  thofe  of  Euftachius ;  and  con- 
fequently,  on  thofe  accounts,  are  more  ad¬ 
mired. 

Vefalius  was  Archiater  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  fifth,  who,  for  a  monafticlife,  re- 
figned  the  imperial  diadem  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  and  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his 
fon  Philip  and  being  in  the  greateft  de¬ 
gree  of  favor  with  Philip,  and  alfo  in  the 
higheft  reputation  for  fk.il!  in  his  profeffion, 
he  was  called  to  the  Spanifh  Court ;  where 
he  cured  Prince  Charles,  the  King’s  fon,  of 
a  contufion  on  his  head,  after  accurately  and 

4? 

ludicioufly  defcribing  the  caufe  of  his  threat- 
ning  fymptoms,  by  dividing  the  Pericra¬ 
nium,  when  the  Spanifh  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons  had  pronounced  the  cafe  incurable. 
This  happy  event  gained  him  great  ap- 
plaufe,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  raifed 
him  implacable  enemies  in  the  faculty  at 
Madrid,  feeing  him  fo  fignally  diftinguifhed, 
upon  this  occafion,  by  the  King  and  Nobi¬ 
lity  ;  but  whilft  he  was  enjoying  this  hap- 
nefs,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  King  and 

Court, 


Court,  having  no  room  to  envy  any  Phyfi- 
cian  in  Europe ,  the  following  difaftrous 
event  fuddenly  changed  the  fcene.  A  Gran¬ 
dee  died  his  patient,  and  he  being  very  de- 
firous  of  inveftigating  the  obfcure  caufe  of 
his  death,  begged  leave  of  the  relations  to 
open  the  body,  which  requeft  wras  granted. 
Some  of  the  fpedtators,  who  probably  were 
not  Vefaliuss  friends,  declared  they  faw  the 
heart  palpitate,  upon  his  opening  the  Tho¬ 
rax,  and  poffibly  a  tremulous  motion  might 
proceed  from  preffure  upon  the  Vena  cava , 
or  fome  other  accidental  caufe  ;  and  fuch  a 
flight  appearance  might  be  aggravated  by 
thofe  ready  to  do  him  ill  offices ;  however, 
their  declaration  foon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Nobleman’s  relations,  and  raifed  a  fufpicion 
that  the  body  was  opened  alive  ;  in  confc- 
quence  of  which  he  was  profecuted  for  ho¬ 
micide  and  impiety,  and  brought  before 
the  Inquifition,  where  the  King’s  authority 
cou’d  not  fave  him  from  the  rigorous  fen- 
tence  of  that  diabolical  tribunal  5  but  after 
long  durance,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
King  and  the  united  fupplication  of  the 
Court,  and  people  in  power,  who  were 
fully  convinced  of  the  injuftice  of  hisaccu- 

fation. 
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fation,  his  fentence  was  remitted,  and  he 
obtained  his  liberty,  upon  condition  of 
making  an  expiatory  pilgrimage  to  Jerufa- 
lem .  From  thence  he  was  called,  by  the 
Venetian  Senate,  and  invited,  in  the  moil 
earneil  and  honourable  manner,  to  go  to 
Padua ,  then  fubject  to  the  Venetians ,  and 
fill  the  Profeffor’s  chair,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  the  great  Fallopius but  adverfe 
fortune  ilill  purfued  this  illuftrious  man, 
who,  in  his  return  from  his  peregrination, 
to  atone  for  a  pretended  crime,  was  wreck¬ 
ed  upon  the  coail  of  Zant ,  in  a  defolate  part 
of  the  liland,  where,  deftitute  of  all  fup- 
port,  he  miferably  iiniihed  his  life,  before 
he  was  full  fifty  years  of  age,  a  life  which 
feemed  to  merit  the  peculiar  indulgence  of 
Heaven.  His  corpfe  wou’d  have  been  food 
for  the  wild  beads,  had  not  a  perfon  that 
knew  him,  happened  to  come  by  at  this 
juncture,  who,  in  great  humanity,  gave  him 
decent  burial,  in  St.  Marys  Church  in  the 
City  of  Zant ,  erecting  a  tomb  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  was  this  infcription, 
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Andrea  Vefalii  Bruxellenjis  Tumulus 
fai  obiit  Idibus  Oblobris 
Anno  1564. 

JEtatis  vero  face  quinquagejimo 
(faum  Hierofolymis  rediijj'et. 

So  fell  this  excellent  man,  a  facrifice  to 
the  tyranny  of  mercilefs  fuperftition,  who 
in  his  early  days  was  remarkably  difiin- 
guifhed  in  many  Univerfities  beiides  Lou - 
wain,  where  he  was  originally  educated  ; 
and  had  fignal  marks  of  favor  conferred  up¬ 
on  him  by  Kings  and  Potentates,  and  per- 
Ions  of  the  higheft  chara&er  for  learning; 
a  memorable  inftance  of  which  is  the  honor 
intended  him  at  laid  by  the  Noble  Venetian 
Senate. 

Carolus  Stephanas  was  a  great  Proficient. 
He  fays,  an  accident  happened  that  kept 
his  work  from  the  prefs,  by  which  means 
Vefahus  anticipated  him,  in  publifhing  fome 
difcoveries  and  improvements  in  Anatomy. 
He  is  the  firft,  who  difcovered  the  Valves 
of  the  Cava  and  the  Platyfma  my  odes  ;  and 
Morgagni  gives  him  the  honor  of  difcover- 
ing  the  Tunica  arachnoides . 
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Ambrofe  Fare  was  an  ornament  to  the 
French  Nation,  and  fucceffively  Surgeon  to 
four  Kings ;  he  deferved  well  of  Surgeons 
and  Anatomifts.  He  was  providentially 
preferved  in  the  maffacre  of  the  Proteftants 
in  France ,  and  died  in  an  advanced  age,  in 
the  year  1 590. 

Phillppus ,  called  the  Sicilian  Hippocrates , 
made  but  few  difcoveries.  His  works  were 
pofthumous. 

Many  more  Anatomifts  of  diftindtion 
might  be  enumerated,  who  lived  in  this 
age  ;  in  which  alfo,  till  the  conclufton  of  it, 
the  learned,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
were  very  bufy  in  tranflating  the  Greek  Wri¬ 
ters  in  Phyftc  into  latin,  by  which  means, 
every  thing  relative  to  the  medical  art,  be¬ 
came  more  universally  known.  Among 
the  reft,  the  great  Linacre ,  who  was  Phy- 
fician  to  Henry  the  eighth,  tranflated  many 
of  Galen  s  works  into  latin.  ( a ) 

Harvey 

(a)  Vid.  Opera  I,  Friend  M.  D<  de  Hiftoria  Medi¬ 
ci  nse  pag.  587  &  feq» 


Harvey  was  a  famous  Phyfician,  born  at 
Fclkjlone  in  Kent ,  and  educated  at  Cams 
College  in  Cambridge  ;  after  which  he  ftu- 
died  five  years  at  Padua ,  and  was  Phyfician 
to  Charles  the  firfl.  He  was  a  great  Bene¬ 
factor  to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  died 
in  the  8oth  year  of  his  age,  A.  C.  1657. 
Thofe  who  are  willing  to  rob  our  Coun¬ 
tryman  of  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  fay,  that  it  was  known  to 
Server's,  Nemejius ,  Columbus ,  Ccefalpinusy 
Arantius ,  &c  but  with  no  valid  authority. 
The  immortal  Harvey  made  this  important 
difcovery,  and  demonftrated  the  faCt  in  the 
year  1628.  Rewrote  very  learnedly  upon 
this,  and  many  other  curious  and  ufeful 
fubjedts  ;  and  the  anniverfary  commemora¬ 
tion  of  this  great  Genius  is  an  honor  due  to 
his  memory,  which,  with  his  own  works, 
will  prove  more  durable  than  brafs  or  mar¬ 
ble. 

Spaber  of  Infpruck  and  Remilinus  pub- 
lifhed  anatomical  plates,  laid  one  over  ano¬ 
ther,  which,  by  unfolding,  were  defigned 
to  fhew  the  parts,  as  they  rife  in  diffeCtion. 
It  was  a  work  of  fome  ufe,  to  give  a  general 
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Idea  of  Anatomy  ;  and  Dodtor  Clopton  Ha¬ 
vers,  Author  of  Ofteologia  nova ,  thought  it 
deferred  his  attention  enough  to  publifh  an 
edition  of  it,  with  corrections  and  emenda¬ 
tions  :  however,  it  is  now  in  but  little 
efteera  :  indeed  it  is  very  inaccurate,  and 
not  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  laft  century  produced  many  learned 
and  ingenious  Anatomifis,  as  Bartbolinus , 
Walceus ,  Riolanus ,  Spigelius,  Vefiingius , 
Laurent im,  Glandorpius ,  Lancifius,  Nuch , 
Steno ,  Swammerdam,  Diemerbroeck,  He 
Graaf,  Bidloe,  Ruyfch,  Van  Horn,  Pecquet , 
Afellius,  Be  Him,  Leeuwenhoeck,  Valjalva, 
Du  Verney,  Verheyn ,  Cowper,  Willis , 
Wharton,  Havers,  Lower ,  Lift  er ,  Chiffon, 
Ridley  and  others  :  fome  of  which  treated 
the  fubjeCt  iii  general,  and  others  in  parti¬ 
cular.' — —We  are  alfo  exceedingly  obliged 
Jto  many  celebrated  men  of  the  prefent  age, 
who  have  given  their  attention  to  Anatomy, 
ana  panned  it  zealoufly,  in  moil  parts  of 
Europe,  by  which  this  fcience  has  received 
great  improvements  .;  and,  as  Anatomy  is 
more  univerfally  known,  and  better  under- 
flood,  tlie  world  muft  confequently  have 
abler  Surgeons  than  in  former  ages. 
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Of  W  O  U  N  D  S  in  general. 
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PART  L 


IT  is  defip-ned  in  the  firft  part  of  this  ptyifion  of  the 

a  following  trea- 

treatife,  to  £hew  the  nature  and  differ-  tife- 
ence  of  wounds,  their  Diagnofis  and  Prog - 
nojis ,  with  the  general  treatment  of  them  : 
and  in  the  fecond  part,  to  confider  them 
with  their  treatment,  more  diftindtly, 
from  the  head,  through  all  the  cavities, 
including  the  extremities ;  interfperfing  his¬ 
tories  of  cafes,  remarks,  and  fhort  anatomi¬ 
cal  deferiptions,  with  the  fituation  of  parts, 
in  order  to  illuftrate  the  fuhjedt,  making 
references  occafionally,  from  the  one  part 
to  the  other.  ( a ) 

Boerhaaves 


(tf)I  could  not  well  alter  my  original  plan  ofthis  trea¬ 
tife  laid  fome  years  ago,  for  a  confined  purpofe,  hav¬ 
ing  then  no  intention  of  publifhing  thefe  papers,  which 
might  indeed  have  been  contracted  into  a  narrower 
compafs  ;  but  in  the  whole  as  it  is,  I  hope  it  will  not 
prove  lefs  inftrudtive  to  thofe  for  whom  it  ;s  now  ex- 
prefsly  defigned. 
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definition  of  a 
wound. 


The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  hu° 
man  body. 


Boerbaave  s  definition  of  a  wound  is  the 
moil  exadt,  and  agreeable  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word.  He  fays*  that  a 
wound  is  a  recent  and  bloody  folution  of 
continuity  in  the  foft  parts,  made  by  a  hard, 
fharp  inftrument.  By  its  character  of  re¬ 
cent  and  bloody,  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
an  ulcer,  being  in  a  foft  part,  it  differs  from 
a  fradture,  and  inflidled  with  a  hard,  fharp 
inftrument,  it  cannot  be  confounded  with 
a  contuiion  ;  but  we  may  farther  obferve, 
that  wounds  are  made  by  obtufe,  as  well 
as  incifive,  inftruments,  and  by  the  latter, 
bones  may  receive  cuts,  which,  with  pro¬ 
priety  enough,  may  be  called  wounds. 

The  human  fabric  is,  the  mafterpiece  of 
our  great  Creator's  works  in  this  iublunary 
world,  confequently  the  moft  worthy  our 
contemplation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
as  the  moft  curious  hydraulic  machine,*  com- 
pofed  of  a  feries  of  pipes  or  vefiels,  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  and  in  every  diredtion,  having  a 
wonderful  connection,  dependence  upon, 
and  correfpondence,  one  with  another,  It 
appears  a  plexus  of  veffels,  with  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  liquors  moving  in  them,  to  ferve  the 

different 
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different  purpofes  of  the  animal  ceconomy, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry  us,  with  the  help 
of  the  belt  glaffes  and  anatomical  injections, 
even  in  the  mod  folid  parts;  and  we  muff 
admit  of  a  vafcular  texture  ad  infinitum, 
beyond  all  fcrutinizing,  but  that  of  our 
reafon,  when  it  ceafes  to  be  the  objeCt  of 
our  fenfes,  by  fuch  afiiftance.  The  fluids 
of  an  animal  body,  by  progreflive  motion, 
and  mechanical  powers,  are  joined  to,  and 
become  folids,  in  a  manner  beyond  our 
comprehenflon,  railing  our  admiration,  and 
confounding  our  limited  faculties,  unequal 
to  fuch  abftrufe  refearches. - The  perfor¬ 

mance  of  all  the  aCtions  and  functions  of 
the  human  body,  depends  on  the  due  tone, 

or  elafticity  and  energy,  of  the  veffels,  with 
their  contained  liquors  of  a  proper  fluidity 
and  crafis,  circulating  thro’  them  ;  and,  in 
their  regular,  and  uninterrupted  reciprocal 
aCtions,  conflfl:  health  and  life,  [a)  Hence 
the  danger  of  a  wound  is  to  be  confidered 
and  eftimated  in  proportion  to  its  flze,  the 
diameter  of  the  divided  veffels,  the  nature 

.  F  of 


When  we  muft 
reafon  analogi¬ 
cally. 


(a)  See  profeffor  Whytt’s  treatife  on  vital  motions, 
&c.  and  his  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids  in  the  very  fmali  veffels  of  animals. 
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Of  the 

exploration  of 
wounds. 


of  the  parts  wounded,  &c.  as  will  be 
fpecified. 

Superficial  wounds,  when  well  cleanf- 
ed  from  the  blood,  are  perceptible  to  the 
fight.  The  finger  is  better  than  any  inftru- 
ment  to  explore  feme  kinds  of  wounds,  not 
fully  expofed  to  view ;  and  a  bougie  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  common  probe,  on  account 
of  it’s  flexibility,  where  the  entrance  is 
narrow,  and  the  courfe  of  the  wound  wind¬ 
ing,  intricate,  and  running  deep  ;  under 
which  circumftances,  to  diredt  our  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  exploration  of  the  wound,  we 
are  to  inquire,  what  attitude  the  patient  was 
in,  when  he  received  it,  the  Ihape  of  the 
weapon,  how  far  it  penetrated,  how  it  was 
directed,  with  what  force  the  blow  was 
given,  obferving  what  kind  of  fluid  is  dif- 
charged,  and  every  neceflary  appearance  and 
circumftance  for  our  information.  The  de¬ 
liberate  confideration  of  thefe  premifes, 
joined  with  a  good  anatomical  knowledge 
of  the  parts,  their  adtions  and  ufes,  may 
enable  us  to  draw  conclufions,  pretty  well 
to  be  depended  upon,  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  and  charadter  of  the  wound,  in  order 


to 


«7 


t  " 

to  prefage  it’s  event,  and  diredt  us  to  ra¬ 
tional  meafures  in  the  treatment  of  it. 

;  7  ' )  '  i 

Wounds  are  divided  into  claffes,  as 
fimple  and  compound,  not  mortal,  and 
mortal.  A  pundture  or  incifion,  without 
contufion  or  other  particular  injury,  is 
termed  a  fimple  wound ;  but  when  attend¬ 
ed  with  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  called 
compound  or  complicated.  If  a  part  is 

wounded  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  circula- 

/ 

tion  of  the  blood  is  foon  put  to  an  end,  it 
is  called  a  mortal  wound  without  exception. 
Wounds  of  the  cerebellum,  or  which 
penetrate  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  adja¬ 
cent  large  veffels,  are  of  that  clafs  ;  and 

wounds  of  other  parts,  not  mortal  in  their 
nature,  may  kill  the  patients,  without  affiil- 
ance  from  art ;  tho;  when  treated  fkilfully, 
the  danger  may  be  averted.  The  effufion 
of  blood  from  a  wound  of  any  conliderable 
artery  might  deftroy  the  patient,  were  no 
means  ufed  to  reftrain  it,  but  by  compreffion 
or  ligature,  or  fome  other  expedient,  in  a 
part  that  can  be  come  at,  the  patient’s  life 
may  be  preferved.  Alfo  wounds  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  not  mortal, 

F  2  may 
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Of  the 

differei  e  of 
wounus. 


Firffc 

difference. 


Second 

difference. 


Third 

difference. 


A  remark 
defei-ving 
notice. 


may  by  negledt  or  mifmanagement,  prove  of 
fatal  confequence.  The  patient’s  irregulari¬ 
ty,  too  tight  bandage,  improper  applica¬ 
tions,  &c.  may  produce  direful  fymptoms 
in  fimple  wounds,  having  originally  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  danger. 

It  is  proper,  toconfider  diflindtly  wounds 
of  the  common  teguments,  mufcles,  ar¬ 
teries,  veins,  lymphatics,  glands,  nerves, 
tendons,  membranes,  ligaments,  &c.  with 
their  various  kinds,  and  the  eifedts  and  ac¬ 
cidents  accompanying  them  - — The  firft  dif¬ 
ference  of  a  wound  arifes  from  the  kind  of 
weapon  or  inftrument,  and  the  manner  of 
it’s  making  the  wound,  whence  it  receives 
the  denomination  of  incifion,  pundture  or 
laceration.-— The  fecond  difference,  of 
ufe  to  be  taken  notice  of,  is  the  figure  of 
the  wound,  as  redtilineal,  oblique,  tranf- 
verfe,  curved,  angular,  or  round. — The  third 
difference  is  in  refpedt  to  it’s  fize,  whether 
long  or  fhort,  deep  or  fuperficial  :  and, 
when  a  mufcle  is  divided,  that  has  an  an- 
tagonift,  there  may  appear  a  great  diftor- 
tion  of  the  parts,  and  the  figure  of  the 
wound  be  much  altered  by  that  means, 

which 


i 
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which  is  a  remark  worth  attention.  And, 
under  this  article  of  the  difference  of 
wounds,  we  may  fubjoin  the  accidents  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  as  pain,  inflammation, 
gangrene,  extraneous  bodies  lodged  in  them, 
&c.  all  which  will  be  treated  of  in  order. 

Having  (hewn  the  diftindtion  and  dif¬ 
ference  of  wounds,  we  (hall  take  a  view 
of  them  in  the  different  parts,  beginning 
with  thofe  of  the  teguments  and  flefh  on¬ 
ly,  proceeding  regularly  to  the  moil  com¬ 
plicated. 

The  appearances  which  a  large  Ample 
wound  of  the  teguments  and  flefhy  parts 
will  have,  in  a  young  healthy  Perfon,  when 
no  confiderable  artery  is  wounded,  from 
the  beginning  till  the  cure  is  completed, 
are  thele. — In  proportion  as  the  wound  de¬ 
viates  from  a  ftrait  line,  or  longitudinal  courfe, 
the  divided  parts  recede,  by  the  natural 
elafticity  of  animal  fibres,  which  inftantly 
fhorten,  when  the  refiflance  to  their  adtion 
is  removed. — Immediately  after  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  an  effufion  of 
blood  enfues,  which  gradually  flops,  as  the 

F  3  contradlile 


A  defcnption 
of  r^e  aopcar- 
anc  s  pf  a  Ample 
wound. 


contractile  power  of  the  retraCted  veffels 
coiiftringes  their  mouths,  and  the  blood  there 
coagulates. — After  this  the  wound  appears 
covered  with  a  bloody  cruft,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  coagulated  blood,  flicking  in 
the  numberlefs  mouths  of  the  divided  vef¬ 
fels.— Soon  after  a  reddifh  ferum  called 
gleet,  which  is  a  favourable  appearance, 
comes  trickling  out ;  for  now  the  mouths 
of  the  veffels  are  fo  contracted  in  their 
diameters,  that  they  cannot  tranfmit  mere 
blood. — Then,  in  a  little  time,  the  lips  of 
the  wound  become  tumid,  inflamed,  retor- 
ted,  and  painful,  the  invariable  and  inevit¬ 
able  effeCts  of  the  contraction  of  the  mouths 
of  the  veffels,  with  the  obft ruCtion  of  the 
fluids  in  the  adjacent  veffels,  and  the  ftric- 

ture  the  fldn  makes  upon  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane;  but  this  tumefaCtion  of  the  parts, 
when  to  a  moderate  degree,  unattended 
With  great  pain,  is  no  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stance. — Now  febrile  fymptoms  fupervene, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  pain,  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  will  be  increafed ;  for  pain 
may  be  confidered,  as  the  moft  aCtive  fti- 
tnulus,  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  indeed  does  often  make  it  very 

rapid.— On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  pus 

generally 


generally  begins  to  appear  in  the  wound, 
which  is  defcribed  both  by  Hippocrates  and 
Celfus  ;  and  when  laudable,  it  is  thick,  of  a 
yellowifh  white  color,  like  cream,  having 
little  or  no  fmell. — This  formation  of  pus 
is  the  effedt  of  the  vital  adtion  of  the  velfels, 
by  which,  and  the  heat  of  the  parts,  when 
the  wound  is  defended  from  the  influence 
of  the  air  by  proper  application,  the  effuf- 
ed  fluids  are  concodted  into  the  apparent 
homogeneous,  tenacious  matter,  called  pus  ; 
and  this  operation  of  nature  is  the  digeftion 
of  the  wound. — When  this  is  performed, 
the  fymptomatic  fever  and  pain  general¬ 
ly  abate  ;  after  which,  the  inflammation 
and  tumefadtion,  gradually  fubfide,  and 
difappear,  as  the  obftruction  in  the  veflels 
is  removed,  and  the  circulation  thro’  them 
becomes  open,  free  and  eafy. — If  nothing 
obftrudts  this  procefs  of  nature,  the  vital 
powers  and  native  heat  will  cleanfe  the 
wound,  and  the  extremities  of  the  Vafa 
minima  or  Vafa  Vajorum ,  by  the  impelling 
force  of  the  blood,  will  be  ftretched  out ; 
and  when  there  is  an  addition  made  to  them, 
from  that  fluid,  the  extremities  of  thefe 
protruded  veflels,  elongated  by  little 

and 
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and  little,  give  the  appearance  of  Pa¬ 
pilla. - In  fome  of  the  new  made  veflels, 

from  all  directions,  forming  a  plexus  or  net 
work,  I  have,  with  a  goodglafs,  manifeftly 
obferved  pulfations,  where  there  has  been  a 
coniiderable  lofs  of  fubftance. — This  genera¬ 
tion  of  flefh  is  called  the  incarnation  of  the 
*  .  ,  /  ?  *  .  * 

wound ;  at  the  edges  of  which  carnous 
fubftance,  when  incapable  of  farther  ex- 
teniion,  or  checked  in  it’s  luxuriance,  it 
hardens,  forming  on  it’s  luperficies  a  bluifh 
wrhite  pellicle,  proceeding  gradually  from 
the  circumference  to  the  center;  and  this 

is  termed  the  cicatrization  or  fkinning  of  the 
wound. 

Having  attended  to  the  phenomena, 
and  progrefs  of  this  wonderful  operation  of 
nature,  in  the  generation  of  flefh,  of 
which  Galen  fays,  “  Cognosce  debet  circa 
€i  carnis  generationem  quod  materies  illius fit 
€<  fanguis  bonus ,  Opifex  vero  &  Author , 
**  Natura ”,  we  may  proceed  to  deferibe  and 
confider  the  appearances,  and  confequences 
of  wounds  in  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
beginning  with  the  different  kinds  of  wounds 
in  a  fmall  artery. 

When 


W^en  a  fmall  artery  in  a  limb,  or  any 
external  part  of  the  body,  is  totally  divid¬ 
ed,  it’s  retraction  may  bring  it  under  the 
furrounding  parts,  and  with  the  natural 
contraction  of  the  diameter  of  it’s  mouth, 
aflifted  by  the  compreffive  power  of  thofe 
parts,  increafed  by  their  growing  tumid, 
the  efflux  of  blood  may  be  flopped  ;  then 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  only  as  a  fimple 
wound,  as  we  have  already  defcribed ;  but 
when  fuch  an  artery  is  not  quite  divided,  on¬ 
ly  obliquely  or  tranfverfely,  or  even  longitu¬ 
dinally  opened,  it  may  pour  out  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  ;  for  when  the  fibres,  on  that 
fide  of  it  which  is  divided,  recede  from 
each  other,  thofe  on  the  oppofite  are  kept 
firm  and  fixed,  confequently  the  orifice  of 
the  veffel,  in  whatever  direction  it  is,  en¬ 
larges  under  thefe  circumflances,  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  blood.  Hence  we  may  ac¬ 
count  for  profufe  haemorrhages ,  fometimes 
proceeding  from  fmall  wounds,  where  we 
are  fure  there  are  no  large  arteries,  efpecially 

if  the  wounded  vefiel  lies  near  a  bone  :  a 

/* 

remarkable  inflance  of  which  I  had  from  a 
very  eminent  practitioner,  of  a  pregnant  wo¬ 
man  who  had  afmallfplinterofwoodrun  into 

her 
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her  finger*  which  wounded  an  artery  near 
the  joint;  in  confequence  of  which,  fuch 
an  effufion  or  blood  enfued  as  threatened 
abortion  and  even  her  life,  and  was  reftrained 
with  difficulty  by  the  Surgeon,  when  he 
was  called  to  her. 

If  a  final  1  artery  is  totally  divided,  lying 
contiguous  to,  or  perforating  a  bone,  it 
may  be  incapable  of  retracting  and  con¬ 
tracting,  as  we  have  defcribed,  to  flop  the 
flux  of  blood,  as  fo  me  times  happens  after 
extracting  a  tooth.  This  confideration  may 
teach  us  to  proceed  cautioufly  in  fcalping, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  great  Profeffor 
Monro  in  his  Gfteology,  where  we  know 
arteries  penetrate  thelkull,  as  they  may  re- 
tradt  fo  far,  upon  divifion,  as  to  create 
much  trouble  and  difficulty  in  reftraining 
the  haemorrhage * 

When  a  ftyptic  upon  lint,  or  fome  kind 
of  foft  fubftance,  is  applied  on  account  of 
an  haemorrhage  proceeding  from  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  a  tooth,  the  Alveolus  fhou’d  be  well 
filled  with  it  down  to  the  bottom,  and  then 
fome  folid  body  of  proper  dimenfions  ufed 


adapted  to  the  fpace,  in  order  to  make  a 
ftrong  preffure  by  (hutting  the  jaw,  which 
fhou’d  have  a  band  pafs  underneath  it  to  be 
affixed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  that  the  jaw 
may  not  be  fatigued  and  lofe  its  power. 
This  is  the  bell:  method  of  making  com- 

preffion  on  this  occalion,  as  I  have  experi¬ 
enced.  The  aftual  cautery  is  fometimes 
neceffary ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  mouth 
it  muft  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  expedi¬ 
ent  to  flop  an  effulion  of  blood,  (a) 

Shou’d 


a  In  a  difl'olved  Crafis  of  the  blood,  violent  haemorr¬ 
hages  fometimes  happen  from  the  gums,  mouth  and 
tongue,  even  without  a  wound  In  the  Year  175-3  I 
was  called  to  a  child  of  between  7  and  8  years  of  age, 
who  had  a  violent  haemorrhage,  in  confequence 
of  drawing  a  tooth  himfelf,  that  had  been  long 
loofe  ;  befides  which,  I  obferved  an  oozing  of  blood 
from  every  part  of  his  gums,  mouth  and  tongue. 
The  ufe  of  the  bark  with  alum,  joining  rhubarb  to 
them  occasionally ;  drinks  acidulated  with  Sp.  Vi¬ 
triol.  and  the  common  aftringent  topical  applications  ; 
ftridtly  enjoining  a  proper  regimen  and  incraflating  diet, 
proved  his  cure,  tho’  he  was  apparently  in  the  moft 
imminent  danger.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  child’s 
grandfather  had  all  his  life  been  fubjedt  to  bleeding  at 
his  gums,  and  fometimes  profufely. — A  very  worthy 
friend  of  the  faculty  confulted  me  a  few  years  ago  for 
his  own  foil,  in  a  fimilai  cafe,  tho’  rather  more  threat¬ 
ening,  as  he  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  fubjedt  to 
livid  fpots  difperfed  univerfally  in  great  abundance, 
Ihewing  a  higher  degree  of  dilfoluti  q  of  his  blood  ; 
yet  he  was  cured  by  the  fame  treatment. — I  remember 

feeing 
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Should  not  the  artery  be  quite  divided* 
there  is  a  pofiibility  of  an  aneurifm  enfu~ 
ing,  after  the  wound  of  the  veffel  is  united* 
becaufe  the  cicatrix  is  not  fo  ftrong,  as  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  to  refift  the  impetus  of 
the  blood ;  which  our  eminent  countryman 
Wife  man  tells  us,  happened  to  a  Butcher  in 
Wejlminfler ,  who  was  wounded  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger. 

Upon  the  total  divifion  of  a  large  artery 
in  the  extremities,  the  force  by  which  the 
blood  is  fent  from  the  heart,  overpowers  the 
contraction  of  its  mouth,  and  comprefiion 
from  the  circumjacent  parts  ;  or  if  fuch  a 

veffel  is  only  punCtured,  a  fatal  hcemorr - 

$ 

hage  may  enfue,  unlefs  prevented  by  art, 
or  the  patient’s  fainting  fhou’d  happily  prove 
the  means  of  faving  his  life ;  under  which 
circumftance,  the  inadvertent  or  incautious 
ufe  of  cordials,  with  a  view  of  reviving  the 
patient,  might  prove  his  deftruftion. 

When 


feeing,  many  years  ago,  a  man  of  an  advanced  age, 
who  had  fuch  a  conftant  oozing  of  blood  from  his  gums 
and  tides  of  his  mouth,  as  proved  too  ob  iuate  for  the 
fkill  and  utmoft  endeavors  of  a  very  able  Phyfician  and 
Surgeon. 
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When  the  brachial  or  femoral  artery  Is 
wounded,  though  the  patient  Shou’d  not 
perish  by  the  haemorrhage ,  the  limb  muft 
loon  die  for  want  of  nourishment.  In  this 
cafe,  the  progrefs  to  putrefaction  will  be 
very  fwift,  attended  with  an  emphyfema  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  occafioned  by  an  ex¬ 
panlion  of  rarefied  air  from  cell  to  cell  :  and 
the  limb  being  deprived  of  the  regular  in¬ 
flux  of  the  vital  fluid,  the  nerves,  giving  fen- 
fation,  and  motion,  lofe  their  energy  and 
influence.  A  wound  of  this  kind  generally 
requires  immediate  amputation,  and  to  be 
performed  at  the  part  wounded  ;  but  if  the 
brachial  artery  is  wounded  near  the  axilla, 
or  the  axillary,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  the 
limb  off  at  the  joint  ;  yet,  as  there  are  in- 
ftances  of  the  brachial  artery  dividing  into 
two,  foon  after  it  leaves  the  Axilla,  which 
Lufus  Nature 1 1  have  obferved  at  different 
distances  in  the  arm,  it  will  be  rational  prac¬ 
tice,  when  we  feel  a  pulfation  at  the  wrift, 
to  treat  a  cafe  fo  circumftanced  as  an  aneu- 
ryfm,  as  we  Shall  hereafter  diredt.  I  lately 
faw  the  fame  kind  of  Lufus  Natures  upon 
the  thigh,  in  an  amputation  about  the 
middle,  on  account  of  a  Spina  ventofa .  The 

branches 


The  eonfe- 
queraces  of  a 
wound  of  the 
br^chiafjfemoral 

or  axillary 
artery,  and 
the  neceiTary 
meafures  to  be 
taken  under  fuch 
circumftances. 


branches  of  the  artery  ran  parallel,  at  the 
diffcance  of  near  an  inch,  and  I  cou’d  not 
difcover  any  difference  in  their  fize.  What 
pradtical  life  or  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
from  this  remark,  I  leave  to  the  reflection 
of  Surgeons,  as  it  may  not  be  altogether 
unworthy  their  attention,  [a) 


Sterna rks  on  an 
amputation  of 
the  arm  at  its  ' 
articulation 
with  the  Scapu¬ 
la. 


The  great  apprehenfion  of  danger  from 
an  haemorrhage ,  in  confequence  of  amputa¬ 
ting  the  arm  at  the  fhoulder,  has  proved  a 
difcouragement  to  the  practice  •,  but  I  am 
convinced,  that  compreffion  by  an  appro¬ 
priate  machine,  having  a  well  adapted  com- 
prefs,  applied  upon  the  little  pedtoral  muf- 
cle  juft  beneath  the  clavicle,  where  the  ar¬ 
tery  paffes  into  the  Axilla,  and  adted  upon 
by  a  fcrew  regulating  the  degree  of  preffure 
by  feeling  the  pulfe  at  the  wrift,  will  effec¬ 
tually  anfwer  the  purpofe.  This  I  have  de- 


monflrated 


(a)  Vid.  De  Haen  de  aneuryfmatibus,  in  parte  feptima 
Rat.  Medendi. 

He  there  relates  a  memorable  cure  of  an  aneuryfm 
opened  in  the  thigh,  at  the  Hofpital  in  V  ienna  where 
he  is  Phyflcian. 


monflrated  long  ago  to  many  of  my  bre¬ 
thren,  by  the  force  of  my  thumb ;  and  I 
am  in  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  flop  the 
current  of  the  blood  in  that  manner,  with 
the  afiiftance  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  my 
other  hand  upon  it,  long  enough  without 
being  fatigued,  for  the  operation  to  be  per¬ 
formed  ;  the  operator  leaving,  as  is  directed, 
the  mufcles,  between  which  the  brachial  ar¬ 
tery  runs,  to  be  divided  laid,  when  it  may  be 
as  eafily  taken  up  by  the  needle  and  ligature, 
as  after  any  other  amputation,  without  be¬ 
ing  fubjedt  to  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  methods  propofed  by  Heijier  and  others 
in  this  important  point. — For  want  of  feme 
fuch  compreffive  means,  1  faw  a  very  dex¬ 
terous  operator  meet  with  great  trouble  and 
difficulty,  by  chufing  firft  of  all  to  make 
incifion  between  the  mufcles,  in  order  to 
convey  a  ligature  about  the  artery  alone? 
which  circumftance  prolonged  the  opera¬ 
tion  a  great  while,  and  had  he  not  been  as 
intrepid  as  judicious,  it  might  have  difcon- 
certed  him  very  much  :  however  it  fuc- 
ceeded  happily.  What  made  this  opera¬ 
tion  neceffary  was  an  inveterate  ulcer,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  caries  of  the  bones  in 

the 


the  joint,  which  had  reduced  the  patient 
exceedingly,  and  brought  her  life  into  im¬ 
minent  danger,  [a) 

The  following  operation  may  here  be 
juft  taken  notice  of,  though  it  is  highly 
probable  it  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  attempt¬ 
ed. 


The  Prize-quef- 
tion  concerning 
amputating  the 
thigh  at  the 
joint  propofed 
by  the  Royal 
Academy  atPa- 
ris,  considered. 


The  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Paris ,  propofed  to  the  confideration  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  a  few  years  ago,  in  their  prize-quef- 
tion,  the  expediency  or  pracfticablenefs  of 

amputating  the  thigh  at  the  joint.  Tho’  it 

\ 

might  appear  too  enterpriftng  for  a  Surgeon 
to  attempt  fuch  an  operation,  yet,  I  think, 
the  queftion  demands  regard  ;  for  fuppo- 
fing  that  the  femoral  artery,  juft  below  Pou- 

p  art's 


(a)  See  Monfr.  La  Faye’s  method  of  performing 
this  operation,  in  the  fecond  vo).  of  the  Mem,  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery.  He  has  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  very  much  by  his  notes  upon  Dionis’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  Surgery. — Monf.  Le  Dran,  a  very  eminent 
Surgeon  at  Paris,  fays  his  father  was  the  firit  who  per¬ 
formed  it.  To  this  excellent  practitioner  and  writer, 
my  worthy  friend  Mr,  Gataker,  Surgeon  extraordinary 
to  his  Majefty  &c.  has  done  juftice,  in  his  tranflation 
of  his  operations  in  Surgery  :  and  in  his  own  com- 
pofitions  we  find  great  purity  of  ftyle  as  well  as  judg¬ 
ment  in  his  profeffion. 


part's  ligament,  under  which  it  paffes  out 
of  the  Abdomen ,  fhou’d  be  wounded,  or 
fome  incurable  accident  happen  to  the  joint, 
if  in  a  thin,  healthy  fubjedt,  wou  d  it  not  be 
worth  our  deliberate  confideration  and  at¬ 
tention,  joining  in  confultation  the  ableft 
and  moft  experienced  of  our  brethren,  that 
coif  d  be  convened  upon  fuch  an  exigence  ? 

Celfuss  rule  is.  “  Anceps  remedium  potius 
“  quam  nullum”  And  it  certainly  becomes 
the  character  of  a  Surgeon  to  be  neither  rafh 
nor  timorous.  But  in  an  incurable  Caries 
of  the  bones  of  the  joint,  there  appears  but 
little  encouragement  to  expedt  fuccefs  fhou’d 
attend  this  operation,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
fons.  > 

Boerbaave  mentions  a  very  remarkable  Hianry  of  a 

J  memorable  cafe 

cafe  of  a  Peafant  near  Leyden ,  who  had  the  fromBoerhaave. 
axillary  artery  totally  divided  with  a  knife, 
upon  which  accident  a  great  effufion  of 
blood  enfued,  and  the  patient  fainted.  The 
mouth  of  the  veffel  retraced  fo  far,  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  come  at  it  with  a  li¬ 
gature,  or  flop  the  haemorrhage  by  any 
other  means ;  and  in  this  fad  and  hopelefs 
condition  the  poor  man  was  abandoned  to 

G  his 
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his  fate.  He  continued  feveral  days  in  a 
languid  ftate,  apparently  ready  to  expire 
every  moment,  in  which  time  nature  per¬ 
formed  what  his  Surgeons  cou’d  not,  by 
doling  up  the  mouth  of  the  divided  artery. 
The  arm  decayed,  and  gradually  fhrunk 
and  dried,  becoming  at  length  a  rigid  piece 
of  mummy,  which  he  carried  about  a  long 
while. 


Hiftory  of  a  to¬ 
tal  divifion  of 
the  brachial  ar¬ 
tery. 


1 


I  w  A  s  defired  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  Sur¬ 
geon,  to  attend  a  patient  with  him,  who 
had  juft  before  been  thrown  out  of  a  cart  by 
its  overturning,  when  he  was  inebriated  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  had  entirely  loft  his 
fenfes.  The  wheel  of  the  cart  pafted  over 
the  top  of  his  arm  and  ihoulder,  contufing 
thofe  parts  very  much  quite  to  his  neck  ; 
and  at  this  juncture  an  iron  hook,  belonging 
to  the  cart,  entered  between  the  Biceps  and 
Coracobrachialis ,  making  a  large  lacerated 
wound,  and  included  the  fafciculus  of  nerves 
which  take  that  courfe.  The  limb  was 
wholly  deprived  of  fenfation  and  motion, 
and  finding  no  pulfation  at  the  wrift,  we 
concluded  the  brachial  artery  was  divided  ; 
but  the  haemorrhage ,  which  at  firft  vvas  very 

profufe. 


profufe,  was  flopped  by  the  retraction  of 
the  veffel,  and  having  his  arm  confined  to 
his  fide.  Had  not  the  drunken  condition 
the  patient  was  in,  and  the  violent  contu- 
fion  of  the  parts  furrounding  the  joint,  dis¬ 
couraged  us,  we  fhou’d  have  thought  it 
right  to  have  propofed  immediate  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  arm  at  the  joint ;  but  under 
fuch  forbidding  circumftances,  it  appeared 
too  rafh  and  dangerous  an  attempt.  The 
accident  happened  in  the  evening,  and  till 
the  morning  following,  there  was  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  heat  diffufed  throughout 
the  limb,  which  next  morning,  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts,  began  to  appear  difcoloured,  em- 
phyfematous  and  gangrenous ;  by  noon  it 
was  totally  dead  to  the  fingers  end,  and  the 
patient  expired  that  day  about  fix  in  the 
evening.  Next  morning  we  examined  the 
limb,  found  the  artery  quite  divided,  having 
the  fuperior  end  retraced  into  the  axilla, 
and  feparated  more  than  an  inch  from  the 
inferior  ;  and  it  then  evidently  appeared  to 
us,  that' the  hook  had  included  and  injured 
the  bundle  of  nerves,  as  there  was  reafon 
to  believe  at  firft.  In  this  fhort  fpace  of 
time,  the  limb  was  become  To  putrid,  that 
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Of  a  partial 
wound  in  an  ar¬ 
tery  producing 
one  fpecies  of 
the  aneuryfin. 


we  cou’d  not  bear  to  ftand  over  it,  to 
make  the  neceflary  examination,  till  the 
flench  was  corrected,  by  well  wafhing  it 
with  warm  vinegar  and  brandy. 

Wounds  of  the  arteries  naturally  lead 
us  to  fay  a  word  or  two  concerning  aneu- 
ryfms .  When  one  or  two  of  the  three 
coats  of  an  artery  are  wounded,  and  the 
wound  healed,  the  other,  by  the  propul- 
lion  of  the  blood,  may  be  gradually  dilated 
and  protruded,  fo  as  to  form  a  bag.  Un¬ 
der  thefe  conditions,  the  pulfation  will  be 
plainly  felt  in  the  tumor,  till  it  is  increafed 
to  a  confiderable  magnitude,  in  which  the 
blood  may  fometimes  acquire  by  fubadtion 
a  laminated,  leathery  fubftance,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  does  in  the  true  aneuryfm ,  from  the 
gluten  of  the  blood.  The  tumor,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  a  partial  wound,  is  fmail 
in  the  beginning,  and  generally  makes  a 
flow  progrefs  ;  whilft  it  is  of  a  fmail  fize, 
the  blood  remaining  in  a  ftate  of  fluidity, 
may  be  forced  into  the  artery,  but  it  will 
return  as  foon  as  the  preflure  is  removed, 
the  tumor  appearing  again.  In  this  ftate 
the  fkin  commonly  retains  its  natural  color, 
but  afterwards,  when  the  tumor  is  enlarged, 

it 
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it  often  has  a  dufkifh  red  or  livid  hue. 
The  kind  of  wound  now  under  confidera- 
tion,  produces  a  mixed  fpecies  of  aneuryfm, 
compounded  of  the  true,  which  is  a  dilata¬ 
tion  of  all  the  coats  of  an  artery,  and  of  the 
falfe,  by  having  one  or  more  of  them 
wounded.  It  is  a  cafe  that  rarely  occurs, 
but  may  happen  in  bleeding. 

As  a  dilatation  of  the  artery  alone  con- 
ftitutes  the  true  aneuryfm ,  the  tumor  is 
generally  more  oblong  than  in  the  mixed 
kind,  and  both  muft  neceflfarily  be  more 
circumfcribed  than  the  falfe,  proceeding 
from  a  perforation  of  all  the  coats  of  that 
veflel  ;  under  which  circumftance  the 
blood,  in  a  fhort  time,  is  frequently  diffu- 
fed  far  about.  In  this  cafe  the  finall  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  teguments  clofmg,  the  blood 
may  readily  efcape  out  of  the  artery,  infi- 
nuating  itfelf  into  the  cellular  membrane 
and  interfaces  of  the  mufcles,  fometimes 
raifmg  a  fwelling  in  the  parts  quickly, 
turning  the  fkin  of  a  ruddy  or  livid  color. 
This  tumor  increafes  fafter  or  flower,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reflftance  the  blood  meets 
with  ;  it  yields  but  little  to  preflure,  fcarce 
any  puliation  is  to  be  felt,  when  of  any  con- 

G  2  liderable 


Of  the  true  and 
falfe  aneuryfm, 

&c, 


fiderable,  duration  or  iize,  and,  unlefs  fea~ 
fonably  prevented,  the  limb  will  be  brought 
into  imminent  danger.  This  accident  has 
often  happened,  by  bleeding  in  the  lower 
vein  of  the  arm,  called  the  bafilic ,  where 
the  pulfation  of  the  adjacent  artery  is  con- 
fpicuous,  in  fome  arms :  and  it  has  been 
obferved,  by  accurate  Anatomifts,  that 
when  the  brachial  artery  divides  before  it 
approaches  the  joint,  the  ulnar  and  radial 
branches  of  it  run  more  fuoerficiallv,  than 
when  the  divifion  is  at,  or  juft  below  the 
joint  as  ufuah 

As  a  fpurious  or  falfe  aneuryfm ,  as  this 
is  termed,  may  proceed  from  an  internal 
caufe,  as  acrid  matter  eroding  the  coats  of 
the  artery  ;  fo  may  a  true  one  arife  from  a 
contufton,  or  other  external  injury,  weak¬ 
ening  them  and  making  them  liable  to  dif- 
tention,  by  the  impulfe  of  the  blood.  ( a ) 

W  HEN 

(a)  Thefe  authorities  maybe  confulted  a  thong  o- 
thers,  in  refpedh  to  the  various  kinds  of  aneuryfns . 

Wijemari  s  obfervations  upon  aneuryfms — — Mac - 
gill’s  hiltory  of  an  aneuryfm ,  and  Profeflor  Monro's 
remarks  upon  that  fubjedt,  concerning  the  formation 
of  an  aneuryfm  ;  Med.  Eff.  vol.  2. - Doctor  Hun¬ 

ters  obfervations  upon  the  fame  fubjedt,  in  th  €  London 

Medo 
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Wh  en  veins  are  wounded,  the  blood  of  wounds  of 
does  not  flow  with  that  impetuofity  and 
faltation,  as  when  proceeding  from  an  ar¬ 
tery,  but  in  an  equal  ftream  ;  nor  is  venal 
blood  fo  florid  as  arterial,  which  is  alfo  a 
mark  of  diftindtion  to  be  confidered  in  thefe 

% 

wounds. 

When  the  lymphatics  are  wounded,  they  0f  wounds  of 
difcharge  a  fluid  refembling  water,  which  thc  lywlphatics’ 
fome times  become  acrid,  eroding  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts.  It  often  proves  troublefom^ 
to  flop  the  difcharge  from  thefe  fine  pel¬ 
lucid  tubes,  which  now  and  then  happen 
to  be  divided  in  bleeding,  without  any 

fault 


Med.  Obs.  andlnqs.  vol.  I.  II. - -Mr.  Warner's  ob- 

fervations  on  two  femoral  aneuryfms ,  in  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  very  ufeful  cafes  in  furgery. - Mem. 

de  V  Acad.  roy.  de  Chirurgie. - De  Haen  de  aneuryfma- 

tibus  Rat.  Med. - Morgagni  de  fe dibus  iff  caufis  mor - 

borum. - Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  de  ejpcaci  medici- 

na. - Lancifius  de  motu  cordis ,  iff  aneuryjmatibus - 

Fernelius ,  Marchetii  iff  Ruyj'ch  fpeak  of  having  obferved 
enlargements  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  which  was 
alfo  found  to  be  the  cafe  of  his  late  Majefty,  attended 
with  a  rupture  of  the  tight  ventricle,  whence  pro¬ 
ceeded  his  fudden  death. - Dodtor  Hunter  fhews  in 

his  anatomical  courfes  feveral  aneuryfmal  Aortas ,  ac¬ 
companied  with  caries  of  the  ribs  and  Sternum . - 

Ruyfch  has  obferved  the  like. - What  Dodlor 

Friend  has  written  concerning  aneuryfms  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Phyfic,  where  he  treats  of  the  Surgery  of  Pa  ulus 
l Egincta ,  claims  an  attentive  reading. 
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Of  wounds  of 
the  glands. 


Of  wounds  of 
the  nerves. 


/ 


fault  in  the  operator,  or  poffibility  of  avoid¬ 
ing  them,  as  they  cannot  be  difcerned  when 
they  accompany  the  vein,  lying  in  the  way 
of  the  lancet.  I  have  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  this  nature  three  or  four  times. 

W ounds  of  the  glands  are  not  generally 
attended  with  threatening  fymptoms  ;  but 
they  are  rather  more  difpofed,  from  the 

/  **  •  V 

texture  of  the  parts,  to  produce  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  fungous  flefh,  and  the  diviiion  of 
their  lymphatics  or  excretory  dudts,  may 
make  the  cure  prove  tedious  and  trouble- 
fome,  as  I  have  obferved,  on  account  of  a 
large  watery  difcharge,  that  fometimes  en~ 
fues  ;  and,  according  to  the  refpective  ufes 
of  the  fluids,  which  the  glands  fecern,  the 
animal  ceconomy  may  fuffer  by  their  being 
wounded. 

#  * 

When  a  nerve  is  pun&ured,  or  divided 
only  in  part,  a  variety  of  alarming  fymp¬ 
toms  generally  fupervene,  in  proportion  to 
the  tenfenefs  of  it, ,  and  firmn^fs  of  the 
parts  it  is  attached  to  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  conftitutional,  in  the  production  of 
the  fymptoms,  to  a  greater  or  leffer  degree, 

as 


as  there  is  a  manifeft  difference  of  irritabi¬ 
lity  and  fenfibility  in  different  perfons. 

When  a  nerve  happens  to  be  partially  di- 

* 

vided,  the  undivided  fibres  having  its 
whole  contractile  force  to  fuftain,  it  muff 
confequently  be  more  irritated,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  a  greater  degree  of  pain,  which 
fenfation  fometimes  is  not  fo  violent  at  firft, 
as  to. demand  particular  notice,  though  at 
other  times  it  is,  and  often  extremely 
acute  ;  throwing  the  whole  nervous  fyftem 
immediately  into  diforder,  requiring  a  total 
divifion  of  the  nerve  to  appeafe  the  orgafm. 
In  a  total  feparation  of  a  confiderable  nerve, 
though  the  fymptoms  wTill  be  lefs  fevere, 
under  that  circumftance,  yet  more  pain 
may  be  felt  above,  at  fome  diffance  from 
the  wound,  than  in  the  wound  itfelf,  from 
a  divulfion  of  the  fibrils  of  the  refilient  part 
of  the  nerve  :  and  fhou’d  a  principal 
branch  be  divided,  the  inferior  parts  that 
wrere  fupplied  from  it,  having  loft  their 
communication  with  the  brain,  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  fenfation  and  motion  ;  by  which, 
nutrition  will  alfo  be  impaired  ;  the  ner¬ 
vous  influence  being  found  neceffary  to  that 
purpofe.  Though  the  wound  itfelf  may 

deceive 


deceive  the  eye,  and  have  the  refemblance 
of  a  Ample  wound,  the  fymptoms,  fooner 
or  later,  will  declare  what  part  has  fuffered  : 
and  fometimes  a  corrofive  ichor  iflues  from 
the  wound,  excoriating  the  part  it  falls 
upon.  ObftruCtions  in  the  capillary  vef- 
fels,  creeping  along  the  membranes,  which 
envelop  the  nerves,  or  that  are  ramified  in 
the  univerfal  connecting  fiibflance,  the 
membrana  cellulofa ,  may  foon  occafion  ~an 
inflammation  in  thofe  parts.  Thefe  con¬ 
curring  caufes  may  be  productive  of  direful 
effefts,  as  intenfe  pain,  fever,  inflammation, 
gangrene,  delirium,  and  convulfions,  foon 
bringing  the  limb  into  danger,  and  death 
may  clofe  the  difmal  fcene,  unlefs  prevent¬ 
ed  by  the  utmoft  care  and  early  attention. 
Hippocrates ,  Pare,  and  other  obfervators, 
ancient  and  modern,  relate  many  fatal  con- 
fequences  from  wounds  of  the  nerves. 

When  a  tendon  is  punCtured,  almo.fi: 
the  fame  formidable  fymptoms  may  follow, 
as  in  the  punCture  of  a  nerve,  which  has 
often  been  the  confequence  of  bleeding, 
from  wounding  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
mufcle,  or  perhaps  more  frequently,  the 
tendinous  expanfiou  of  that  mufcle,  which 


goes  off  from  the  tendon  in  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  juft  below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  un¬ 
der  the  median  vein,  foon  expanding  over 
the  mufcles  of  the  cubit,  bracing  them  to¬ 
gether  to  affift  their  adtion.  Sometimes, 
upon  this  accident,  the  pain  does  not  come 
on  immediately  to  an  intenfe  degree,  but  ■ 
gradually  extends  upwards,  accoraing  to 
the  courfe  of  the  mufcle,  and  of  the  ten¬ 
dinous  expanfion  downwards,  attended 
with  tenfion  and  inflammation,  depriving 
the  arm  of  flexion,  or  of  both  flexion  and 
extenfion.  ( a )  W  hen  the  tendon  is  par¬ 
tially  divided,  the  wound  is  accompanied 
with  more  pain,  than  when  totally  fepara- 
ted  ;  for  the  fame  reafons,  as  afiigned  in 
conlequence  of  wounds  of  the  nerves. 
Shou’d  the  tendon  be  quite  cut  through, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  mufcle,  of  which 

it 


(a)  When  the  King  of  France  had  a  tendon  punc¬ 
tured  in  bleeding.  Pare  fays  he  inftantly  complained  of 
pain  upon  the  entrance  of  the  lancet,  and  that  his 
whole  arm  fwelled  immediately,  and  became  very 
painful,  yet  was  happily  cured  in  three  weeks,  by 
the  common  treatment,  under  the  direction  of  that 

eminent  and  experienced  Surgeon. - In  tnis  cafe, 

femi  flexure  is  the  proper  pofition  to  keep  the  limb  in, 
the  mufcles  being  then  in  a  ftate  of  relaxation. 


gz 


Of  wounds  of 
the  membranes 
and  ligaments. 


it  is  a  part*  the  end  neareft  it*  if  it  is  a 
long  mufcle,  will  be  far  retracted  under 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  the  mufcle  lofe  its 
ufe*  till  the  wound  is  healed*  when,  by 
means  of  the  intermediate  fubftance,  fur- 
nifhed  by  nature*  with  the  affiftance  of 
art*  as  we  fhall  fhew  hereafter,  the  power 
of  the  mufcle  may  be  reftored. 

The  fymptoms  attending  wounds  of 
the  membranes,  and  ligaments*  furround¬ 
ing  the  joints,  have  great  affinity  to  thofe 
accompanying  wounds  of  the  nerves  and 
tendons.  Hippocrates  tells  us  of  two  per- 
fons,  who  died  convulfed  from  fuch 
wounds  of  their  feet.  Many  other  melan¬ 
choly  inftances  might  be  mentioned*  upon 
good  authority  ;  fome  I  have  feen.  We 
may  confult  that  truly  great  and  experien¬ 
ced  Practitioner*  Serjeant  Wifeman *  upon 
this  occafion. 

Though  the  tendons,  membranes  and 
ligaments  have  but  little  fenfibility  in  a 
found  ftate*  yet  when  wounded,  and  be¬ 
come  inflamed*  they  grow  mo  ft  exquifitely 

fen  Able 
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fenfible  and  painful,  as  daily  experience 
evinces. - Baron  Haller  s  treatife  of  ir¬ 

ritability  and  fenfibility  rather  tends  to 
miflead  practitioners ;  but  in  order  to  ob¬ 
viate  fuch  inconveniences,  as  might  arife 
[  from  implicit  faith,  in  what  he  therein  ad¬ 
vances,  as  he  is  one  of  the  greateft  Phyfio- 
Idogifts  of  the  age,  the  late  Profeffor  Whytfs 
anfwer  to  that  treatife  fhou’d  be  read,  by  all 
means. 

Baron  Haller  was  Profeffor  of  Phyfic,  &c.  at  Goitin- 
« gen,  and  JVhytt  a  very  eminent  Profeffor  at  Edinburgh . 
The  Baron  retired  to  Bern  in  Switzerland ,  upon  his 
Britannic  Majefty’s  German  Dominions  becoming  the 
■  feat  of  war,  where  he  is  writing  a  voluminous  Phyfio- 
logical  W  ork;  and  he  is  alfo  engaged  in  the  ftate  as 
well  as  in  his  profeflion. 


Of 
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Of  prognofticks  in 


WOUND 


Wliat  dillin- 
guilhesa  regular 
experienced 
Surgeon  from  a 
quack. 


N  OTHING  more  truly  diftinguiihes  a 
rational,  regular,  experienced  PraCti- 


Hippocrates’s 
wil'd  orn  in  re- 
fpeft  to  making 
prognofticks. 


tioner  from  a  quack,  than  his  making  a  right 
prognoftick,  or  prediction  of  the  event  of 
a  difeafe.  This  kind  of  forefight  makes 
him  looked  upon  as  a  fort  of  prophet,  and 
does  him  great  honour  ;  but  then  it  is  ne- 
ceftary  for  him  to  proceed  very  cautioully, 
left  he  fhou’d  err  in  his  judgment,  in  a 
point  of  fiich  confequence  to  his  character. 
Hippocrates  feemed  to  be  truly  fenfible  of 
this,  when  he  exprefied  himfelf  thus. 
Whoever  wou’d  afk  pertinent  queftions, 
and  anfwer  judicioufly  thofe  propofed,  re¬ 
futing  objections  as  much  as  poffible, 
muft  well  confider  the  caufe  of  the  di- 
“  leafe,  what  reafon  there  is  to  believe  it 
“  will  have  a  good  or  bad  event,  be  of  long 
“  or  fhort  duration  ;  and,  in  wounds,  whe¬ 
ther  they  will  prove  mortal  or  not  | 
which  are  of  good,  and  which  of  bad 

prefage. 
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«  prefage,  which  doubtful  in  their  fuccefs ; 

and  whether  the  ufe  of  the  limb  will  be 
“  preferved  or  not,  &c.”  Or  as  Celjus  has 
it  more  concifely.  “  Above  all,  a  Surgeon 
“  oueht  to  know  what  wounds  are  cura- 
“  ble,  what  are  eafy,  and  what  difficult  to 
“  cure.” 

From  the  venerable  authorities  of  anti¬ 
quity,  we  fee  it  was  expedted,  that  Sur¬ 
geons,  in  thofe  days,  fhou’d  pronounce, 
whether  the  patient  wou’d  recover  or  not ; 
whether  the  cure  wou’d  be  eafy  or  difficult; 
if  it  wou’d  prove  a  ffiort  or  tedious  work  ; 
if  it  wou’d  be  a  perfedt  or  imperfect  cure  ; 
in  what  condition  he  might  be  afterwards, 
or  what  infirmity  or  difeafe  might  remain  ; 
and  lefs  cannot  be  required  in  thefe  modern, 
and  more  enlightened  times.  However, 
as  few  people  are  endowed  with  fortitude 
of  mind  enough,  to  bear  unfavourable  pre- 
didtions,  without  being  too  much  affedted, 

the  prudent  Surgeon  will  therefore  act  with 
great  circumfpedtion  on  this  occafion,  and 
rather  acquaint  the  patient’s  relations  or 
friends,  with  the  danger  he  apprehends 
him  in,  as  the  moft  eftedtual  means  of 

guarding 


What  is  expell¬ 
ed  from  Sur¬ 
geons  in  reipe^t 
to  prognofticks 
in  wounds. 
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How  to  nuke 
prognoflicks  in 
wounds. 


Hippocrates’s 
denunciation  in 
wounds. 


guarding  againft  cenfure ;  giving  the  pa¬ 
tient  reafonable  hopes  at  the  fame  time, 
which  may  prove  the  heft  cordials  to  the 
afflidted. 

In  order  to  regulate  our  judgment  in 
prognoftication,  we  muft  confider,  what 
wounds  are  mortal,  and  what  not,  with 
the  various*  fpecies  of  them.  Thofe  deemed 
mortal,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  general 
divifion,  are  either  fuch  as  cannot  be  cured 
by  art,  or  fuch,  as  left  to  themfelves  wou’d 
certainly  deftroy  the  patients,  yet,  by  the 
affiftance  of  a  fkilful  hand,  may  be  cured. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  nicety, 
to  prefage  the  patient’s  fate ;  for  we  have 
furprifing  accounts  tranfmitted  to  us,  and 
well  authenticated,  of  the  recovery  of  per- 
fons,  without  the  lead:  profpedf  of  a  favour¬ 
able  event ;  and  our  own  ohfervation  and 
experience  will  confirm  it.  Hippocrates 
pronounces  the  doom  of  thofe,  who  are 
wounded  in  the  brain,  medulla  fpinalis, 
heart,  liver,  diaphragm,  bladder,  and  lungs, 
when  more  air  comes  out  of  the  wound 
than  enters  the  lungs  by  the  trachea  ;  he  al¬ 
io  ranks  wounds  of  the  large  vefiels  of  the 

lungs. 
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lungs,  and  of  the  neck,  and  large  tranfverfe 
wounds  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
among  thofe  of  a  mortal  nature,  but  fays, 
when  fmall  and  longitudinal  in  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  fome  may  efcape  [a).  Celfus 
agrees  with  Hippocrates ,  adding  fome  fpe- 
cifications,  in  refpedl  to  the  wounded  parts ; 
but  their  fentiments  concerning  the  morta¬ 
lity  of  wounds  admit  of  farther  confidera- 
tion.~ - Boerhaave s  manner  of  determi¬ 

ning  this  important  point  is  more  methodi¬ 
cal  than  any  other ;  he  divides  mortal 
wounds  into  five  diftind  clafles ;  the  firft  is 
when  the  influx  of  the  liquidum  nervofum , 
or  other  nervous  influence,  whatever  it  is, 
operating  upon  the  heart,  on  which  its  mo¬ 
tion  depends,  is  obftru£ted,  and  which  im¬ 
pediment  may  arife  from  four  caufes.  ( 6\ 

H  The 

( a )  In  coacis  prasnotionibus. 

(3)  As  we  know,  b-y  obfervation,  the  effects  of 
injuries  done  to  the  brain  and  nerves,  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pofe  in  Surgery  to  embrace  any  hypothecs  or  docStrine 
concerning  thofe  parts.  The  greateft  philofophers  and 
phyfiologiffs  are'  divided  in  their  opinions,  fome  are 
advocates  for  animal  fpirits,  or  the  nervous  fluid  ; 
others  for  vibration,  confidering  the  nerves  as  elaftic 
cords  ;  and  fome  admit  of  ele&rical  fire,  collected  by 
the  body,  making  the  nerves  the  conductors  of  it,  to 
carry  on  the  wonderful  communication  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  we  obferve,  between  them  and  the 
brain,  the  body  and  the  mind  $  but  this  abftrufe  fub- 

je& 


Boerhaave 
divides  mortal 
wounds  into 
five  clafles. 


Of  the  firft 
clafs  of  mortai 
w  ounds.. 
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The  firft  caufe 
of  the  heart’s 
being  deprived 
of  the  nervous 
influence. 


See  Vieuflens’s 

neurological 

experiments. 


The  fecond 
caufe  obftrudl- 
ing  the  nervous 
influence  upon 
the  heart. 


1 

The  wounds  that  more  immediately 
produce  this  fatal  effedt,  are  thofe  of  the 
cerebellum ,  or  medulla  oblongata ,  between 
which  there  is  a  ftridt  and  mutual  commu¬ 
nication,  and  whence  nerves  are  diftributed 
to  the  heart,  and  other  parts  upon  which, 
vital  addon  depends.  I  believe  we  have 
not  an  inftance  upon  record,  of  a  perfons 
recovering  of  a  wound  in  thofe  parts ;  but 
wounds  of  the  brain  itfelf  have  been  cured, 
even  when  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it  has 
been  evacuated,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
beft  obfervators,  as  we  fhall  particularly 
mention  hereafter. 

The  fecond  caufe  that  may  deprive  the 
heart  of  the  nervous  influence  and  motion, 
is  a  preffure  upon  the  brain  itfelf,  by  a  de- 
preffion  of  the  fcull,  or  from  fome  other 
caufe.  The  lodgment  of  blood  or  other 
fluid  may  eafily  affedt  the  brain  by  com- 

preffion^ 

jedt  feems  now  no  better  underltood,  than  it  was  in 
the  great  Steno’s  time,  who,  in  his  ledture  upon  the 
brain,  makes  a  beautiful  and  ingenuous  confefiion  of 
Ignorance,  in  refpedt  to  the  nature  and  operation  of 
that  curious  organ,  which  perhaps  will  ever  remain 
beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  man’s  underftandiBg.— ■ 
Nemo  felt  quantum  nefeit • 
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preflion,  as  it  uniformly  fills  its  boncy  cafe; 
or  by  ftimulus  or  erofion,  as  they  are  apt  to 
become  putrid  and  acrid  by  heat  and  con¬ 
finement,  producing,  fooner  or  later,  fatal 
effedts.  Hildanus ,  c. iulputs ,  Bohmus ,  Sc  ben - 
kius ,  and  other  obfervators,  furnifh  us  with 
a  variety  of  cafes  to  this  purpofe  :  and  in¬ 
numerable  inftances  might  be  produced,  of 
extravalations  on  the  fuperior  parts  of  the 
enveloping  membranes  of  the  brain,  cured 
by  trepanning,  and  evacuating  the  fiagnant 
fluid. 

The  third  caufe  that  interrupts  the  ner¬ 
vous  influence  upon  the  heart,  is  a  wound 
in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  medulla  Jpinalis  ; 
becaufe,  that ,  the  medulla  oblongata ,  cere¬ 
brum  and  cerebellum  have  an  intimate  con¬ 
nection.  It  is  common  in  anatomical  ex¬ 
periments,  in  order  to  kill  the  animal  in- 
ftantly,  to  thruA  in  a  lharp  inftrument  be¬ 
tween  the  vertebras  near  the  head;  and 
Sennertus  fpeaks  of  a  butcher  that  ufed  to 
kill  his  beafis  in  that  manner.  For  the 
moft  part,  injuries  done  to  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  jpinal  marrow  prove  mortal, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Tulpius ,  Bohmus ,  and 

FI  2  others  ; 


The  third  caufe 
that  may  in¬ 
terrupt  that 
influence. 


The  Sardinian 
butchers  fhew 
their  humanity 
in  killing  their 
beafts  with  un¬ 
erring  dexterity 
by  dividing  the 
fpinal  marrow, 
at  one  flab,  be¬ 
tween  the  firft 
and  fecond  ver¬ 
tebra  of  th* 
neck. 
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The  fourth 
caufe  that  may 
interrupt  the 
nervous  influ¬ 
ence. 


Of  the  fecond 
clafs  of  mortal 
wounds. 
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others  ;  at  leaf):  the  lower  extremities  be¬ 
come  paralytic,  as  I  have  feen. 

The  fourth  caufe  of  the  ceflation  of  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  for  want  of  a  nervous 
influence,  proceeds  from  the  cardiac  nerves 
being  wounded  y  but  it  is  fcarce  poflible, 
that  thefie  nerves  fhou’d  be  wounded,  without 
opening  blood-veflels,  the  confequence  of 
which  alone  wou’d  be  death  inevitably.  ( a ) 

The  fecond  clafs  of  abfolutely  deadly 
wounds  confifts  of  thofe,  which  penetrate 
either  the  auricles ,or  ventricles ,  of  the  heart, 
allowing  a  paflage  for  the  blood  to  flow  out 
of  it  5  for  the  continual  motion  of  the 
heart  hinders  reunion ;  and  even  in  fuperfi- 
cial  wounds,  when  the  blood  falls  into  the 
pericardium  and  cannot  get  out,  the  heart 
being  comprefled  by  that  means,  a  flop  will 
foon  be  put  to  its  motion,  and  a  period  to 
life,  which  is  confirmed  by  many  writers, 
as  Forejlusy  Scbenkius ,  Bohnius ,  Bartholiney 
Blegnyy  Diemerbroecky  Bonetus ,  Vidus  Vi - 
deusy  Pare'y  Horjiius  i  and  many  obferva- 

tions. 


(a)  Vid.  Lower  de  Corde*. 
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tions  to  the  fame  purpofe  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Mifcellanca  curiofa .  (a) 


In  the  third  clafs  of  wounds  of  a  mor-  dafs^fmorui 
tal  nature,  are  included  thofe  inflidted  in  wounds* 
parts,  that  cannot  poffibly  have  applica¬ 
tions  made,  to  reftrain  the  effufion  of  blood ; 
as  deep  wounds  in  the  lungs,  &c.  having 
large  veffels  opened,  of  which,  we  have 
examples  in  Tim  tens,  Bohmus ,  &c.  There  intheiungs, 
are  inftances  of  the  recovery  of  patients  of 
wounds  in  the  lungs,  recorded  by  Stalparf, 

Vander  Wiel,  Schenkius ,  and  others  :  and  it 


has  fbmetimes  happened,  that  confiderable 
pieces  of  the  lungs  have  been  cut  off,  yet 
the  patients  have  recovered,  as  we  may 
read  in  Hildanus ,  Tulpius  and  Ruyfch ,  who 
tied  a  ligature  about  the  protruded  part  be¬ 
fore  excifion  of  it,  in  order  to  prevent  a 


haemorrhage .  {/?) 


Large 


H  3 


[a)  Upon  the  authority  o { Bartholine^  Schenkius ,  and 
others,  we  have  inftances  of  perfons,  living,  walking 
and  fpeaking  fora  fhorttime,  after  receiving  a  wound 
penetrating  one  or  both  ventricles  of  the  heart.  And 
it  is  well  known,  from  experiments,  that  fome  animals 
will  live  and  move  a  long  while  after  taking  out  their 
hearts. 

(b)  When  the  great  General  Wolfe  fell,  and  left 
much  to  fame,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec,  it  was  cur¬ 
rently  reported,  that  another  brave  Officer,  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  in  that  expedition,  was  (hot  through 

the 
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In  the  liver. 


In  the  fpleen. 


Hiftory  of  an 
extraordinary 
Cafe, 


Larg£  wounds  in  the  liver  are  a  kin  to 
thofe  in  the  lungs,  and  the  branches  of  the 
vena  cava ,  or  port  arum ,  are  followed  with 
like  fatal  confequences,  when  wounded,  as 
attend  opening  the  pulmonary  veflels,  which 
may  be  obferved  in  Timceus ,  Schenkius , 
Bobnius ,  &c.  Smaller  ones  of  this  part 
have  been  cured,  as  we  may  learn  from 
thofe  authors-^  and  we  have  a  remarkable 
hiftory  of  a  wound  in  this  bowel,  related 
by  Hildanus ,  in  his  epiftle  to  Sennertus , 
which  ended  happily. 

The  fpleen  has  the  largeft  arteries,  in 
proportion  to  its  ftze,  of  any  Vifcus  in  the 
body,  except  the  heart,  and  through  its 
middle  runs  a  Jinus  venofus  ;  therefore, 
when  they  are  opened,  wounds  of  the 
fpleen  are  to  be  deemed  mortal ;  yet  we 
have  reafon  to  believe,  there  is  a  pofftbility 
of  preferving  the  patient’s  life,  by  a  total 
excifion  of  it,  as  was  verified  a  few  years 
ago,  in  the  cafe  of  one  of  Sir  Robert  Rich's 
dragoons,  who  was  wounded  at  the  battle 

of 

the  Thorax ,  and  had  the  wound  cured,  after  cutting 
off  a  piece  of  the  lungs,  protruded  in  a  mortified 
ftate. 
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of  Dettingen,  and  left  all  night  in  the  field 
weltering  in  his  blood,  with  the  fpleen 
hanging  out  of  his  body,  in  a  mortified 
ftate  :  next  morning  he  was  carried  to  the 
Surgeon,  who  immediately  extirpated  it, 
after  tying  a  ligature  round  the  large  veffels ; 
and  the  patient  recovered  to  be  able  to  do 
duty  in  the  regiment.  Doflor  Monro , 
Phyfician  to  St.  George  s  Hofpital,  told  me, 
he  had  the  hiftory  of  this  remarkable  cafe 
from  the  Surgeon  himfelf,  who  is  a  man  of 

great  veracity. - This  operation  has  been 

frequently  performed  upon  dogs,  by  way  of 
experiment,  and  they  have  furvived  with 
but  little  apparent  detriment  to  their  healths, 
or  their  vital  or  animal  functions,  except 

growing  rather  fat  and  lazy  afterwards. - * 

ForeJlus,Purmannus ,  Bohnius ,  Sc  hen  kins,  &c. 
may  be  confulted  concerning  wounds  of  the 
fpleen.  (a)  Wounds 


(a)  Though  Democritus  and  others  have  looked  upon 
the  fpleen  as  an  ufelefs  part,  yet,  confidering  the  large 
blood-veffels  belonging  to  it,  &c.  we  may  more  rea- 
fonably  conclude,  with  other  Phyfiologifts,  that  it  muft 
be  an  organ  of  much  confequence  in  the  animal  ceco- 

nomy,  though  they  are  not  agreed  about  its  ufe. - 

See  Dodtor  Stukeky  s  learned  Ledture,  called  the  Gul- 
Jicnian  lecture,  read  in  the  Theatre  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  upon  this  Vifcus ,  in  the  year  1722;  at 

whofe  requeft  it  was  printed. - To  this  excellent 

lecture  is  prefixed,  the  much  admired  Pindaric  Ode 
upon  the  fpleen,  by  the  late  Countefs  of  Winch  elf ca% 


Ift  the  kidnies# 


Conful  Hobfon’s 
cafe. 


In  the  pancreas. 


Wounds  of  the  kidnies  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  fame  clafs,  becaufe  of  the  large 
emulgent  arteries  and  veins ;  and  the  urine, 
running  out  of  the  wound  when  it  happens 
to  penetrate  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  may 
prove  an  obftacle  to  its  coalition  :  however 
fome  wounds  of  the  kidnies  have  been 
cured,  as  we  fee  in  Fallopius ,  Forejlus ,  and 
other  authentic  writers ;  and  I  have  been  a 
witnefs  of  the  fame.  We  have  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  cafe  of  Conful  llobfon  at  Venice 
handed  down  to  us,  upon  whom  Nephro¬ 
tomy  was  fuccefsfully  performed,  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Marchetti ,  Profeffor  of  medicine 
at  Padua .  [a) 

\ 

Wounds  of  the  pancreas  are  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  mortal,  if  its  duB  or  blood-veffels 
are  injured,  whence  the fuccus pancr eat icus, 
or  blood,  may  be  difcharged  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen ,  and  there  putrefying,  caufe 
inevitable  death  ;  befides,  as  the  fituation 
of  th e  pancreas  is  under  the  ftomach,  it  cam 

not 

* 

(a)  It  is  not  improbable,  that  Marchetti  might  be 
directed  in  this  operation  by  a  tumor  upon  the  lumbar 
region.  The  wound  was  not  perfe&ly  healed,  but 
only  a  fmali  fiftulous  opening  remained,  difcharging  a 
very  little  matter,  having  an  urinous  fmell. 


not  eafily  be  wounded,  without  the  wea¬ 
pons  palling  through  this  organ  alfo. 

Wounds  of  the  omentum  are  of  the 
mortal  kind ;  for  that  having  confiderable 
ramifications  of  veffels  upon  it,  which 
may  be  divided  by  the  thruft  of  a  fword, 
or  other  weapon,  the  effufed  blood,  falling 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  will  kill  the 
patient,  unlefs  it  be  evacuated  by  fome 
means,  or  taken  up  by  abforption. 

Wounds  of  the  mefentery  generally 
prove  mortal.  This  part  is  full  of  glands 
and  lymphatics ,  and  furnifhed  with  arteries 
and  veins  in  abundance,  running  to  and  from 
the  intejlines ,  with  collateral  veffels  difperfed 
in  it  $  upon  cutting  of  which,  fuch  an  ef- 
fufion  of  blood  will  enfue,  as  may  foon  de~ 
ftroy  the  patient,  by  filling  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen .  Bohnius  relates  fome  remarkable 
cafes  of  this  fort.  And  wounds  in  this  part 
may  prove  mortal,  independent  of  any  other 
caufe,  than  the  mefenteric  nerves  being  in¬ 
jured,  which  have  a  great  influence  upon 
refpiration,  and  the  vital  functions. 


In  the  omen¬ 
tum. 


In  the  mefen¬ 
tery. 


Wounds  of  the  ftomach.  and  inteftines  intheftomaeh 

and  inteftines* 

come  under  the  fame  denomination,  they 


I 


1 

In  the  uterus. 


being  plentifully  fupplied  with  confiderable 
blood-veifels,  efpecially  the  ftomach ;  but 
there  are  many  instances  upon  record,  of 
wounds  in  thefe  parts  having  been  cured  : 
thofe  in  the  large  inteftines  are  not  fo  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  wounds  in  the  ftomach,  and  fmall 
inteftines.  The  periftaltic  motion  of  thefe 
parts  is  a  great  impediment  to  healing  pf  thefe 
wounds ;  and  the  nerves  buffering  may  alfo 
be  attended  with  very  bad  confequences. 
More  will  be  faid  to  this  purpofe,  under 
that  clafs  of  wounds,  which  deprive  the 
body  of  nutrition. 

The  uterus ,  in  a  virgin  ftate,  is  fmall, 
and  never  after  geftation  returns  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  fize  ;  but  when  impregnated  and  diften- 
ded,  the  blood-veftels  enlarge  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  wounds  in  it  become  more  and 
more  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  h hemorr¬ 
hage  •  for  the  veflels  in  an  unimpregnated 
ftate  of  the  uterus ,  that  will  fcarce  admit 
of  a  brittle,  will  be  dilated  to  the  fize  of  a 
fwan’s  quill,  or  more,  before  delivery  $  and 
fhou’d  the  uterus  then  be  wounded,  a  fatal 
effufion  of  blood  wou*d  probably  enfue,  oc- 
cafioned  by  diftention  of  the  part  with  the 


f<ztus ,  preventing  its  contraction,  neceffary 
to  clofe  the  mouths  of  the  veffels ;  but  if  the 
exclufion  of  the  fcztus  happens  foon  after 
the  wound  is  inflicted,  there  is  reafon  to 
hope  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  fhou  d 
conftringe  the  patent  veffels,  and  prevent  a 
mortal  haemorrhage ,  from  what  has  been 
obferved  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  cafarian  ope¬ 
ration. 

Wounds  of  the  bladder  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  mortal,  and  incapable  of  healing, 
by  Hippocrates  and  other  ancient  Writers, 
fuppofmg  it  to  be  an  exfanguous  part  ;  but 
daily  experience  proves  the  contrary,  in 
cutting  for  the  ftone.  There  is  clanger  of  a 
profufe  or  mortal  haemorrhage ,  in  accidental 
wounds,  upon  dividing  lome  confiderable 
branches  of  the  iliac  arteries,  running  along 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  fcmetimes 
cannot  be  eafily  come  at  with  a  ligature, 
nor  the  hzmorrhage  flopped  by  any  other 
means.  We  may  read  what  Bohmus ,  Fal¬ 
lopius ,  Fulpius ,  Schenkius ,  &c.  fay  upon 
wounds  of  this  part.  ( a ) 

Wounds 

(a)  I  once  knew  a  fatal  hccmorrbage  in  confequence 
©f  lithotomy,  that  happened  a  few  hours  after  the  ope¬ 
ration, 


The  confeqocn- 
cesof  wounding 
the  Aorta  and 
its  large  bran¬ 
ches. 


Wounds  of  the  Aorta  are  equally  .as 
mortal,  as  thofe  that  penetrate  the  ventri¬ 
cles  of  the  heart  i  and  we  cannot  hefitate 
to  pronounce  the  fame  fate  will  attend  thofe 
who  have  the  fubclavian ,  vertebral ,  or  carotid 
arteries  opened,  where  we  cannot  have  ac- 
cefs  to  them.  When  the  carotid  is  opened, 
in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  by  a  large  lon¬ 
gitudinal  wound,  or  if  iinall,  when  pro¬ 
perly  enlarged,  there  may  be  a  poffibility 
of  conveying  ligatures  above  and  below  the 
aperture,  which  may  prove  the  means  of 
faying  the  patient’s  life ;  or  fliou’d  it  be 
opened  too  near  the  head  to  put  this  me¬ 
thod  in  practice,  it  may  be  worth  while,  to 
try  what  preffure,  upon  feme  fo ft  fungous 
fubftance,  or  upon  an  ef char  otic ,  will  do ; 
having  a  fucceffi on  of  underhand ing  affift- 
ants,  if  they  can  be  procured  upon  fuch  an 
emergency,  to  relieve  each  other,  and 
maintain  a  due  and  regular  compreffion, 
with  their  fingers,  as  long  as  fhall  be  found 
neceffary,  though  it  fhou’d  be  fame  days 

and 

ration,  which  was  well  performed,  and  without  any 
difficulty,  oreffufion  of  blood  in  it  worth  notice,  that 
cou’d  not  be  flopped  by  the  utmoft  care  of  two  able 
Surgeons. 


and  nights  ;  and,  to  make  the  force  the 
more  equable,  fome  folid  body,  well  adapted, 
fhou’d  be  placed  next  the  comprefs.  It  is 
better  for  the  Surgeon’s  own  fake  to  try 
thefe  doubtful  means,  rather  than  fuffer 
the  patient  to  perifh  without  any  attempt  to 
fave  him,  even  though  they  fhou’d  prove 
fruitlefs.  Any  other  large  branches  of  the 
Aorta ,  that  cannot  be  come  at,  as  the  mc- 
J enterics,  epigajirics ,  hypogajirics ,  &c.  when 
wounded,  will  prove  fatal ;  and  nothing 
lefs  is  to  be  feared  from  wounds  of  the  large 
veins,  as  the  venae  cava,  vena  port .  fub cla- 
vians ,  &c.  for  they  will  foon  pour  out  more 
blood,  than  the  patient  can  bear  without 
lofsoflife,  [a) 

In 

(a)  In  differing  out  a  large  incyfled  tumor,  deeply 
fituated  in  a  dog’s  neck,  that  was  a  very  ungovernable 
patient,  I  wounded  the  carotid  artery,  which  bled 
with  great  impetuofity  ;  but  I  effectually  retrained  the 
hemorrhage  by  palling  a  ligature  as  diredfed,  and  cured 
my  patient  ;  who  ever  after  retained  an  angry  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  operation,  and  wou’d  not  be  reconciled 
to  me. 

It  is  a  memorable  and  melancholy  hiftory  that  Boer - 
haave  relates  of  a  young  man,  who  had  a  fword  thruft 
through  his  neck  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  Vertebra , 
by  which  the  vertebral  arteries  were  divided,  and  lived 
nine  or  ten  days  either  in  zJpKopt  ox  haemorrhage . 


no 

Of  the  four tli 
clafs  of  mortal 
wounds. 


In  the  trachea. 


Hi  Tories; 


In  the  fourth  clafs  of  wounds  which 
neceffarily  prove  mortal,  are  thofe  that  en¬ 
tirely  flop  refpiration ;  which  may  happen 
feveral  ways,  as  by  a  diviilonof  the  larynx y 
by  large  wounds  of  the  trachea  or  bronchia ; 
by  wounds,  penetrating  both  cavities  of 
the  thorax  ;  and  wounds  of  the  diaphragm 
generally  are  attended  with  no  happier 
event.  If  the  trachea  is  quite  divided 
near  the  clavicles ,  and  the  lower  part  of  it 
retrafted  beneath  them,  by  the  natural 
power  of  the  part  and  the  weight  of  the 
lungs,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  bringing 
the  ends  of  the  divided  part  together,  con- 
fequently  fucli  a  wound  mud  prove  mortal ; 
but  when  it  is  divided  near  the  middle  of 
the  throat,  it  is  not  abfolutely  incurable.— 
Profeffor  Monro  inftances  the  cafe  of  a  lu¬ 
natic,  who  cut  his  own  throat  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  no  air  palled  by  the  mouth, 
yet  the  parts  were  brought  together  and 
Hitched,  and  the  wound  healed.  Tulpius 
relates  a  fmiilar  cafe.  Bartholine  and  Pare 
have  feme  fuch.  Van  Swieten  and  Heijler 
mention  cafes,  where  part  of  the  trachea 
w^as  carried  away  with  a  ball,  the  patients 
recovering  by  proper  treatment.— Thefe 


happy  events  fhou’cL  encourage  bronchotomy , 
upon  urgent  occasions,  when  the  patient  is 
in  immediate  danger  of  fuffocation,  as  it  is 
an  operation  neither  difficult  to  perform  nor 
dangerous,  (a) 

i 

Large  wounds  of  the  Bronchia,  which  in  the  bronchia, 
are  thedivifions  or  branches  of  the  T’.rachea, 
or  Afpera  Artcria ,  will  produce  fatal  ef¬ 
fects,  and  it  is  fear ce  poifibie,  that  they 

* 

fhou’d  be  wounded,  and  blood- veffels  in 
the  lungs  efcape.  W e  may  recoiled:  what 
was  faid  before  from  Hippocrates ,  who  in¬ 
cludes  thofe  of  the  lungs  among  mortal 
wounds,  when  more  air  paffes  out  through 
the  aperture,  than  enters  them  through  the 
glottis ,  or  rimida  of  the  larynx .  If  there 
is  a  large  opening  on  each  fide,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax ,  the  air  rufhing  in  at 
once,  will  ballance  that  within  the  lungs  ; 
confequently  they  will  be  left  to  their  own 
contradile  force,  and  collapfe  and  comprefs 
their  blood -veffels,  obftrud  the  circulation, 

and 

{a)  See  Les  playes  du  la  rynx'&  de  la  trachee,  &c. 
en  mem.  de  l’acad.  roy.  de  chirurg.  tom.  i. 
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Hiftory  of  a 
cafe  from  the 
aft.  medic. 
B^rolin. 


In  the 
diaphragm. 


and  caufe  fuffocation  aUd  death.  It  was  to 
this  collaplion  of  the  lungs,  upon  the  paff- 
ing  of  the  air  into  both  fides  of  the  thorax , 
though  none  of  the  vifcera  or  blood- veffels 
fuffered,  that  the  Phylicians  in  the  a£f+  me¬ 
dic.  Berolin .  attributed  the  death  of  a  man, 
who  was  wounded  by  a  broad  fword  thro* 
the  mediajlinum .  [a) 

As  the  diaphragm  is  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  refpiration,  wounds  in  it  muft  be 
attended  with  imminent  danger,  though 
not  always  mortal.  Small  wounds  in  the  - 
fle£hy  parts  of  this  compound  mufcle  have 
been  cured,  as  we  may  obferve  in  Diemer- 
broeck ,  Schenkhts  and  others  ;  but  wounds 
in  the  tendinous  parts  of  it  are  deemed  in¬ 
curable.  The  abdominal  vifcera ,  which 
are  conftantly  expofed  to  a  conllderable 

preffure, 

( a )  Vefalius  ufed  to  demonftrate  this  fact,  in  his 
anatomical  ledtures,  by  firft  opening  one  fide  of  the 
thorax  of  a  pig,  by  which  that  lobe  of  the  lungs  left 
off  playing,  then  doing  the  fame  on  the  other  fide, 
the  animal  wou’d  foon  have  expired ;  but  by  fucking 
out  the  air,  and  fhutting  up  the  apertures,  death  might 
be  prevented,— Read  the  experiments  of  Do<5or 
Houfioun  and  others  in  comment.  VanSwiet .  in  aphorifm® 
Boerhaavn  §170* 


preffure,  may  be  forced  through  wounds 
of  this  part  into  the  thorax ,  as  Pare,  Sen - 
nertus  and  others  teftify.  The  divifion  of 
the  phrenic  nerve  may  deftroy  the  adion  of 
the  diaphragm ,  and  alfo  immediately  affed 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  which  receives 
branches  from  it. 

The  fifth  andlaft  clafs  of  wounds,  that 
art  cannot  cure,  are  fuch  as  deprive  the  body 
of  nutrition,  by  preventing  the  paffage  of 
the  food  into  the  ftomach,  the  preparation 
of  chyle,  and  the  conveyance  of  it  into 
the  blood ;  which  we  fhall  confider  in 
order,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  ali¬ 
ment. 

i.  When  the  CEfophagus ,  or  canal  by 
which  the  food  pafles  into  the  f:omach,  is 
totally  divided,  its  ends  recede  from  each 
other,  and  cannot  be  kept  together ;  con- 
fequently  death  mail  inevitably  enfue  : 
and  the  effed  will  be  the  fame,  when  a  large 
wound,  particularly  a  tranfverfe  one,  hap¬ 
pens  in  it,  after  its  entrance  into  the  tho¬ 
rax  ;  but  when  not  totally  divided,  before 
it  enters  that  cavity,  it  has  been  cured.  We 
have  many  hiftories  of  fuch  cures  having' 

I  been 


The  fifth  and 
laft  clafs  of 
mortal  wounds. 


In  the  OEf0„ 
phagus. 
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See  cafe  at  the 
conclufion  of 
the  cure  of 
wounds  of  the 
trachea  and 
oefophagus. 


been  performed  from  Peyerus,  Bohnius, 
Schenkius,  &c.  and  fome  fuch  inftances 
might  be  produced  of  our  own  knowledge* 
Profeffor  Monro  gives  a  narrative  of  a  per- 
fon,  who  cut  his  own  throat  fo  that  the 
aliment  palled  out  at  the  wound,  before  it 
was  Hitched  and  dreft,  and  he  was  in  great 
danger  *of  being  fuffocated,  by  its  falling 
into  a  correfponding  wound  in  the  Trachea , 
notwithftanding  the  utmoft  endeavours  to 
prevent  it  ;  yet  he  recovered,  by  the  ob  - 
fervance  of  an  exadt  regimen,  diet,  &c.  as 
we  fhall  diredl  herefater,  in  the  method  of 

cur - - ~Benedi£lus  Bonacurjius  fays  he 

cured  a  perfon,  who  cut  his  own  throat  in 
prifon,  making  a  large  wound  both  in  the 
Trachea  and  CRJophagus.  (<2) 

-  •  «« 

2.  Wounds  of  the  ftomach  are  of  a 

mortal  nature,  by  allowing  the  aliment  to 

fall 


(a)  See  Diflertation  par  Monf.  Verdler  en  Mem .  de 
Vacad.  roy.  de  chirurg ,  tom,  3,  in  which  are  contained 
the  opinions  of  many  great  men,  befides  his  own,  up¬ 
on  this  fuhject ;  as  Galen ,  Pare ,  Tulpius ,  Vefalius ,  Bar - 
tholinuSi  Stalparty  Vander  If  /,  Palfin ,  Saviardy  Dionis , 
and  his  excellent  commentator  Le  Faye ,  De  la  Matte , 
Garengeat ,  Ferrein ,  & c. 


>* 
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fall  into  th t  abdomen,  by  deftroying  its  func¬ 
tion  and  depriving  the  body  of  nourifhment ; 
but  the  more  immediate  danger  lies  in  divi¬ 
ding  the  blood-veffels  and  nerves,  which 
are  dilfributed  upon  it  in  great  plenty  ;  and 
fometimes  a  wound  in  this  organ  caufes  fud- 
den  death,  as  we  learn  from  Hippocrates , 

Forejlus ,  Fimceus  and  others. - — Crollius 

tells  a  ftory  of  a  Bohemian  Peafant,  who 
ufed  wantonly  to  conceal  a  knife  in  his 
throat,  fo  as  no  body  cou’d  fee  it :  how¬ 
ever,  at  laft  his  trick  had  like  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  the  knife  dipt  into 


Hiftory  from 
Crollius. 


his  ftomach,  and  after  fome  w’eeks,  being 
felt  outwardly,  an  incifion  was  made,  thro' 
which  it  was  extracted,  and  the  wound 
healed — • JeJfenus  has  recorded  a  memo¬ 
rable  hiftory  of  a  man  at  Prague ,  who 
fwallowed  a  knife,  which  made  its  own 
way  through  the  ftomach  and  abdomen ,  fome 
weeks  after,  and  fays,  that  he  recovered. 
Pie  alio  fays,  he  faw  a  man,  belonging  to 
the  Court  at  Paris,  who  voided  a  knife  at 
the  groin,  nine  months  after  it  was  fwallow¬ 
ed. - Laurentius  Joubertus  relates  a  cafe 


of  this  nature,  where  a  knife  remained  two 
years  in  the  patient  s  bod y,—~-JDiemerbroeck 

I  2  gives 


ii6 


gives  a  more  furprifing  hiftory  of  fuch  a 
cafe  ;  and  the  knife,  which  is  ten  inches 
long,  was  extrafted  after  cutting  upon  it, 
and  is  kept  among  the  rarities  in  the  ana¬ 
tomy  chamber  at  Leyden ,  with  the  teftimo- 
nial  of  the  Magiftrates,  &c.  of  the  City  of 
Koning (burghy  to  that  Univerfity,  verifying 
the  fadt,  and  the  patient’s  recovery,  [a) 
As  there  are,  befides  thefe,  more  instances, 
well  attefted,  of  large  wounds  in  the  fto- 
mach  having  been  cured,  as  we  fhall  men¬ 
tion  hereafter,  in  the  method  of  treating 
wounds  in  this  part,  they  are  not  to  be 
deemed  abfolutely  mortal. 


In  the  fmall 
inteftines. 


3.  A  total  divifion  of  the  fmall  in- 
teftines,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a-  mortal 
wound,  by  fuffering  their  contents  to  be 

difcharged 


(a)  This  operation  was  performed  in  the  prefence 
of  a  great  many  Fhyficians,  Surgeons,  and  others, 
by  Dodtor  Daniel  Schwaben ,  a  famous  Phyfician,  Sur¬ 
geon,  and  Anatomift  :  and  for  performing  fuccefsfully 
fuch  wonderful  operation,  he  was  appointed  Surgeon 
in  ordinary  to  the  King  of  Poland ,  and  had  fignal  ho¬ 
nors  conferred  upon  him,  and  his  family,  by  royal 
mandate.  The  hiftory  of  this  cafe  was  publifhed  at 
large  by  Dodtor  Daniel  Becher ,  Profeffor  of  Phyfic  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Koningjburgh^  and  chief  Phyfician  to 
Uladijlaus  then  King  of  Poland . 


'  ! 


difcharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdome7i  ; 
by  which  death  mud  neceiTarily  enfuc,  un- 
lefs  the  ends  can  be  brought  into  contact 
and  hitched  together,  or  the  fuperior  end 
can  be  made  to  grow  to  the  margin  of  the 
wound  of  the  teguments,  &c.  by  hitching, 
or  any  other  expedient ;  for  by  this  means 
an  opening  may  be  preferved  for  the  exit  of 
the  intehinal  contents,  promoted  by  the 
perihaltic  motion  ;  but  even  in  that  cafe, 
fhou’d  the  divifion  of  the  intehine  be  near 
the  homach,  chyle  wou’d  be  wanting,  for 
nutrition  of  the  body,  and  the  wound  in 
confequence  end  fatally.  In  wounds,  whe¬ 
ther  tranverfe  or  longitudinal,  in  thefe 
parts,  when  not  totally  divided,  if  they  can 

be  conveniently  come  at,  hitching  is  advi- 
fable,  as  we  fhall  direct  in  the  treatment  of 
them,  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen  and  its 
contents. 

4.  Wounds  of  the  large  intehines, 
where  the  canal  is,  or  is  not,  totally  divi¬ 
ded,  are  not  fo  dangerous,  as  thofe  in  the 
fmall  intehines,  for  very  evident  reaions  ; 
but  we  have  inhances  in  writers,  and  from 
our  own  obfervation,  of  the  happy  event  of 

I  3  wounds 


In  the  Recepta¬ 
culum  Chyli  &s 
Duttus  thoraci- 
cus* 


wounds  in  both  parts.— - The  cafe,  re¬ 

corded  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions, 
by  Mr.  Needham ,  an  eminent  Surgeon  at 
North-Waljham  in  Norfolk,  is  very  perti¬ 
nent  and  fmgular. 

* 

5.  Wounds  of  the  Receptaculum  Chyli , 
and  Dudlus  thoracicus ,  muft  be  confidered 
as  mortal,  except  under  the  circumftance, 
that  will  be  fpecified  hereafter,  in  the 
treatment  of  them,  by  depriving  the  body 
of  nutrition  ;  confequently  life  cannot  long 
fubfift :  befides,  thefe  parts  elfentially  ne- 
ceffary  to  life  are  fo  fituated,  that  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  poffible  they  fhou’d  be  wounded,  with¬ 
out  fome  other  principal  parts  fuffering  al~ 
fo.  (a)  (b) 


Of 


[a)  Vid.  TValaum ,  Lcwerum  &  Proj'eJJorem  celeberrl - 
mum  Deleboe  Sylvium ,  de  Main  Chyli. 

[h)  See  the  great  Profeilor  Monro's  defcription  of 
the  Receptaculum  Chyli  &  Dudtus  Thoracicus  at  the  end 
of  the  5th  edition  of  his  Ojteol$gyy  See, 


V 


Of  fuch  wounds  as  when  left  to  them- 
felves  may  prove  mortal,  though  not 
fo  in  their  own  nature. 

Now  we  are  to  confider  the  fecond  fort 
of  mortal  wounds,  or  thofe,  which,  left  to 
themfelves,  without  affiftance  from  art, 
wou’d  inevitably  kill  the  patient,  but  with 
it,  may  be  cured. 

1.  Wounds  of  the  head,  attended  with 
an  extravafation  of  blood,  or  lymph,  upon 
the  Encephalon,  or  a  depreffion  of  the  fkull, 
&c.  oppreffing  the  brain,  are  of  this  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  were  no  means  ufed,  wou’d  cer¬ 
tainly  kill  the  patient  ;  yet,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  trepan,  the  impending  danger 
may  be  averted ;  as  we  fhall  fhew,  when  we 

come  to  treat  of  wounds  of  this  part. 

• 

2.  Wounds  of  large  arteries  and  veins, 
which  the  Surgeon  can  come  at,  are  of  this 
clafs. 

3.  Wounds  of  the  vifcera,  to  which 
hand  and  medicine  can  be  applied,  are  to 

be 
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O  fwt»un  ds 
that  prove  mor¬ 
tal  without 
afliftaace  from 
art. 


In  the  head,. 


In  lasge  blood 
vefiels. 


In  the  Vif 
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be  brought  under  this  head  ;  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  fuppofe  a  wound  inflidted  with  a  cut¬ 
ting  inftrument  upon  the  abdomen ,  and  a 
wounded  inteftine  prefents  itfelf,  by  fewing 
it  together  it  may  be  cured,  but  without 
fuch  treatment,  the  foeces  will  flip  into  the 
cavity,  and  the  patient  neceflarily  perifh. 


Extravafated 
fluids  muft  be 
evacuated,  or 
dreadful  con- 
fequences  will 
#nfue. 


4.  When  extravafated  fluids  are  con¬ 
tained  in  any  of  the  three  cavities,  they 
wou’d  infallibly  occafion  death,  without 
evacuation  of  them ;  as  by  the  trepan,  when 
in  the  head  ;  by  the  operation  directed  in 
the  Empyema ,  when  in  the  thorax  ;  and  by 
paracentefts ,  when  contained  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  :  for  fuch  fluids,  particularly  when  in 
the  thorax  or  abdomen ,  by  the  warmth  and 
agitation  of  the  parts,  foon  become  putrid 
and  acrid,  producing  dreadful  fymptoms,  as 
we  frequently  obferve.  Whenever  abforp- 
fion  happens,  it  muft  be  before  they  have 
loft  their  natural  fluidity. 


Wounds  curable 
jjn  their  nature 
jmay  become 
mortal  from 
various  caufss. 


Wou  nds,  curable  in  their  own  nature, 
may  have  fatal  events,  from  a  variety  of 
caufes  ;  as  through  a  neglect  in  extracting 
extraneous  bodies,  or  dilcharging  ftagnant 
fluids,  putrid  or  tending  to  putrefaction,  efr 

peciall  y 
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pecially  when  locfged  in,  or  near,  vital  parts. 
A  hedtic  fever  and  marafmus  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  abforption  of  putrid  matter ; 
and  we  have  many  inftances  of  patients  who 
died  tabid  from  that  caufe.  Varicola ,  Tul- 
pius,  Forejlns ,  Bohnius  and  others,  mention 
fuch  unhappy  cafes. 


2.  Errors  and  irregularities  in  the  Errors  in  the 

Non-Naturals 

Non-naturals,  as  air,  meat  and  drink,  deep  very  prejudicial 

.  .to  wounded 

and  watching,  motion  and  reft,  retention  perfons. 
and  excretion,  and  paflions  of  the  mind,  of¬ 
ten  prove  deftrudtive  in  their  confequences ; 
of  which  there  are  innumerable  hiftorical 
fadts,  admonifhing  us  to  pay  the  utmoft  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  in  the  cure  of  wounds  5  as 
we  /hall  ftiew  under  thofe  heads. 


3.  The  patient  may  fuffer  irretrievably 
by  error  of  judgment,  or  practice,  or  thro’ 
the  Surgeon’s  negligence.  Miftakes,  not  to 
be  remedied,  may  be  committed,  by  the 
ableft  practitioners,  through  inadvertence  or 
inattention  ;  and  we  have  a  very  memora¬ 
ble  example  to  this  purpofe,  where  Hippo¬ 
crates  took  a figure  of  the  fkull  for  a  future  \ 
in  conlequence  of  which  miftake,  trepan¬ 
ning  was  omitted,  till  it  was  too  late  to  fave 
the  patient’s  life ;  but  that  great  and  good 

man 


Error  of  judg¬ 
ment  or  practice 
or  negligence, 
may  he  attended 
with  fatal  con- 
fequences. 


Hippocrates"* 

miftake. 


•A 
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A  mortification 
from  ftrait  ban¬ 
dage. 


A  wound  mif- 
managed. 


man  ingenuoufly  confefled  his  error,  [a)— 
A  mortification,  and  other  ill  effedts,  may 
arife  from  too  ftrait  bandage  ;  of  which  I 
was  once  a  witnefs,  in  a  Ample  fradlure  of 
the  leg,  where  a  dreadful  mortification  was 
occafioned  by  it,  and  the  patient’s  life  and 
limb  were  faved  with  great  difficulty.  A 
cafe,  more  remarkable  than  this,  fell  under 
my  care  a  few  years  ago,  fhewing  unfkilful- 
nefs  in  another  refpedt.  A  gentleman’s  fon, 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  difcharging  a 
fmall  brafs  gun  over-loaded,  the  breech* 
pin,  about  *  of  an  inch  long,  flew  out,  and 
penetrated  the  upper  eye-lid,  palling  be¬ 
tween  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  the  orbit, 
down  to  the  bottom.  He  was  immediately 
carried  to  a  pretender  to  furgery,  who  inad¬ 
vertently  Hitched  the  wound,  with  this  ex¬ 
traneous  body  in  it,  treating  it,  in  other  re- 
fpedls,  very  improperly  ;  in  confequence  of 

which, 

(a )  Bontius  fpeaks  of  a  foldier,  in  whofe  cafe  a  Sur¬ 
geon  took  an  unufual  continuation  of  the  fagittal  fu¬ 
ture  ,  through  the  middle  of  the  Os  Frontis ,  for  a  fif- 
fure  ,  and  though  the  patient  was  at  length  cured,  un¬ 
der  his  infpedtion  and  fuperintendence,yet  theftepsthat 
had  been  taken,  in  confequence  of  the  miftake,  oc¬ 
cafioned  a  feparation  of  that  bone,  at  the  coronal  fu¬ 
ture ,  and  its  coming  away  in  two  parts. 


\ 


/ 
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which,  pain,  inflammation,  &c.  enfued,  and 
occafioned  my  being  called  next  day.  Af¬ 
ter  cutting  the  flitches,  I  difcovered,  by  the 
probe,  this  foreign  body,  and  when  I  had 
carefully  enlarged  the  wound,  extracted  it, 
and  by  eafy  and  gentle  treatment,  as  our  art 
direfts,  the  wound  was  fpeedily  healed ; 
but  it  was  a  confiderable  time  before  he  re¬ 
gained  ufeful  fight.  The  whole  eye  fuf- 
tained  a  violent  fhock,  the  pupil  remained 
much  dilated  along  while,  and  though  its  fi¬ 
gure  is  flill  oblong,  yet  he  can  fee  to  read.  (<2) 

- Pare  tells  us  he  was  fent  for  to  a  fol- 

dier,  that  had  a  larges  penetrating  wound  of 
the  thorax  Hitched,  and  that  upon  cutting 
the  flitches,  a  great  quantity  of  putrid 
blood  flowed  out,  after  removing  fome,  that 
was  concreted  at  the  mouth  of  the  wound  ; 
by  which  means  he  faved  the  patient. — — 
Hildanus  mentions  two  cafes,  where  the  pa¬ 
tients  fuffered  by  corrofive  applications. 
And  the  cafe  of  Thrinon,  the  fon  of  Damon , 
related  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Epidemics, 

who  was  feized  with  an  opiflhotonos ,  and 
foon  died,  in  confequence  of  fuch  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  nervous  part,  is  a  very  flriking 
and  pertinent  example  to  this  purpofe _ _ 

•  Boerhaave 

(tf)  1  have  lately  feen  this  young  Gentleman,  and 
find  the  pupil  has  recovered  its  circularity. 


Hiftories  from 
Pare  and  others. 


Boerhaave  gives  a  narration  of  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman’s  cafe,  who  received  a  wound  in  the 
radial  artery,  wherein  the  furgeon  ufed  a 
cauftic  application  to  reft  rain  the  hemorr¬ 
hage  ;  and  which  made  fuch  ravage  in  the 
adjacent  parts,  that  the  median  artery  was 
eroded ;  whence  proceeded  fuch  an  effiifton 
of  blood,  as  killed  the  patient.  He  alfo 
inftances  the  cafe  of  a  perfon,  who  had  the 
artery  that  runs  between  the  tibia  and  fibula 
divided,  in  which,  attempts  were  made  to 
flop  the  bleeding,  by  compreftion  and  ban¬ 
dage,  without  effecft,  and  the  patient  bled 
to  death.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  had  the  tour¬ 
niquet  been  ufed,  the  wounds  dilated,  and 
the  arteries  tied,  the  patients  might  have 
been  faved  ;  or  perhaps,  after  a  fufficient  di¬ 
latation  of  the  wounds,  to  come  at  the 
mouths  of  the  bleeding  veftels,  proper 
ftyptics,  with  ftrong  compreftion,  without 
circular  bandage  which  wou’d  obftrucft  the 
refluent  blood,  might  have  had  the  defired 
e fie — A  Surgeon  of  my  acquaintance,  de¬ 
fended!  y  in  high  reputation,  told  me  he  had 
been  concerned  for  a  man,  who  had  the 
artery  that  runs  between  the  tibia  and  fibula 

opened  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  with  the 

point 
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point  of  a  fcythe  ;  and  that  the  limb  was 
amputated,  he  not  being  able  to  reftrain  the 
great  effufion  of  blood.  In  this  cafe,  as 
every  other  attempt  had  failed,  wou’d  it 
not  have  been  practicable  and  advifable,  af¬ 
ter  application  of  the  tourniquet,  to  have 
differed  the  mufcles  from  the  fibula ,  then 
to  have  paiTed  under  it  fome  well  adapted 
thin  inftrument  to  raile  it  up  by,  and  keep  it 
fteady,  fawing  a  portion  of  it  off  with  a  fine 
faw,  in  order  to  have  come  at  the  bleeding 
veffel  ?  It  appears  to  me  this  might  have 
been  done,  without  any  very  great  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  with  a  ftrong  probability  of  fuccefs. 

4.  Wounds  may  prove  mortal  in  a  bad 
conftitution,  that  wou’d  be  eafily  cured  in  a 
good  habit  of  body,  or  ifate  of  health. 
They  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences,  in  hydropic,  cacochymic,  fcorbu- 
tic,  venereal,  or  confumptive  cafes,  where 
the  Vis  Vitcc  is  weak,  and  the  fluids  thin  and 
acrid. 

V  « 


Wounds  may 
prove  very  un¬ 
favourable  in 
bad  habits. 


The 
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Method  of 
drawing  a  prog 
noftic  in 
wounds. 


The  method  of  making  a  Prognofis  in 

Wounds. 

After  having  deliberately  considered 
thefe  Specifications  in  the  Diagnojis ,  we 
(hall  be  little  at  a  lofs  in  the  Prognofis . 
i.  We  are  to  attend  to  the  figure  of  the 
wound ;  a  ftrait  wound  is  better  than  that 
which  is  curved  or  angular ;  becaufe  the 
lips  of  it  are  more  eafily  brought  together, 
and  kept  in  contadl  or  proximity  :  and  we 
need  not  fay,  that  a  Superficial  one  requires 
lefs  time  to  cure,  than  that  which  is  deep, 
or  with  lofs  of  fubftance  ;  when  deep,  and 
fo  Situated,  that  the  matter  has  not  a  free 
depending  exit,  the  cure  proves  difficult 
and  troublefome,  for  obvious  reafons,  re¬ 
quiring  a  counter  opening.  2.  We  mult 
confider  the  nature  of  the  part  wounded ; 
and  the  nearer  the  wound  is  to  vital  parts, 
fo  much  the  more  dangerous.  When  ar¬ 
teries,  tendons,  or  nerves*  are  hurt,  the 
Prognofis  is  plain,  from  the  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  wounded  parts.  Wounds 
of  the  joints  are  difficult  to  cure,  and  gene¬ 
rally  attended  with  worfe  accidents  than  in 

other 
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other  parts  of  the  limbs,  on  account  of  their 
being  furrounded  with  tendons  and  mem¬ 
branes.  If  a  wound  happens  in  any  part, 
that  is  in  conftant  motion,  as  the  thorax  and 
abdomen ,  in  refpiration,  that  may  prove,  in 
feme  degree,  an  obftacle  to  its  cure.  3.  We 
rnuft  have  regard  to  other  accidents,  and 
fymptoms,  that  may  attend  wounds ;  as 
haemorrhages ,  extraneous  bodies  lodged  in 
them,  coagula  of  blood,  poifon,  fplinters  of 
bones,  tontulion,  pain,  inflammation,  fever, 
fyncope,  convulfions,  palfies,  apoplexies,  &c. 
and  according  -  to  thefe  contingences,  of 
which  we  jfhall  particularly  treat,  the  danger 

is  to  be  eftimated  and  determined. 

♦ 

We  are  next  to  bring  under  confidera- 
tion,  the  patient’s  age  and  conflitution,  ge¬ 
neral  ftate  of  health,  what  difeafe  he  is  af¬ 
fected  with,  or  whether  he  is  addicted  to 
excels  of  any  kind  or  not ;  for  a  healthy, 
temperate  young  perfon,  whofe  blood  is  in 
a  foft  balfamic  date,  is  much  eafier  cured 
than  the  old  and  infirm  ;  or  one  whofe 
conflitution  is  injured  by  intemperance,  or 
that  is  afflicted  with  fome  diforder,  which, 
independent  of  any  other  caufe,  might  have 

brought 
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Neceflary  confe¬ 
derations  and 
matters  of  in¬ 
quiry. 


When  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  not  in  a 
ftate  of  fanity 
fmall  and  feern- 
ing!y  trifling 
wounds  may 
end  unhappily. 


brought  him  to  his  grave,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  hinted  :  and  wounds  fo  circumftanced, 
may  fruftrate  the  moil:  judicious  and  rational 
methods  of  cure.  Betides,  we  are  to  have 
relped:  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  ;  for  fum- 
mer’s  fcorching  heats,  and  more  elpecially 
fultry  weather,  with  an  humid  air,  are  apt 
to  bring  on  inflammation,  fever,  large  fup- 
purations,  a  greater  degree  of  putrefcence 
and  acrimony  in  the  matter,  and  other  bad 
confequences,  proceeding  from  corruption 
and  depravity  of  the  blood  and  humors. 

Having  well  weighed  all  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  nothing  remains  as  to  the  Progno - 
Jls,  but  to  lpeak  to  the  event,  or  what  in¬ 
convenience  the  patient  will  fufifer,  after 
the  wound  is  healed  ;  which,  may  be  dedu¬ 
ced  from  the  premifes.  The  confequence 
of  dividing  a  principal  artery  in  a  limb  will 
be  a  mortification  ;  the  divifion  of  a  princi¬ 
pal  nerve  will  caufe  an  infen  Ability,  immo¬ 
bility,  and  atrophy  of  the  limb ;  the  fepara- 
tion  of  a  tendon  will  be  attended  with  the 
lofs  of  motion,  which  depends  upon  the 
action  of  the  mufcle,  to  which  it  belongs  ; 
a  wound  in  the  medulla  fpinalis  will  occafion 
a  pally,  or  mortification,  of  the  inferior 

parts ; 
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parts ;  an  immoderate  fuppuration,  in  a  very 
large,  deep  wound,  by  abforption  of  the  pu¬ 
trid  matter,  may  end  in  a  hedtic  fever  and 
marafmus  ;  a  great  lofs  of  blood  endangers 
a  dropfy  ;  for  the  folids,  by  that  means,  be¬ 
come  fo  weak  and  inelaftic,  that  they  cannot 
duly  elaborate  the  new  ingejia ,  or  well  per¬ 
form,  what  the  ancients  called,  the  fecond 
concodtion,  which  is  chylification,  confe- 
quently  the  chyle  mud  be  left  crude,  and 
ill  prepared  for  fanguification,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  purpofes  of  the  animal  (Economy,--— 

If  a  wound  penetrates  the  thorax  and  lungs, 

a  phthifis  pulmonalis  may  enfue  ;  and  hap¬ 
pening  in  any  other  confiderable  organ,  an 
ulcer  may  remain,  proving  the  fomes  of  a 

hedtic  and  confumptive  diforder. - -It  is 

unneceffary  to  mention  more  particulars  to 
this  purpofe ;  for  after  refiedting  upon  what . 
has  been  faid,  and  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  ftrudlure  of  the  human  frame,  and 
the  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  any  perfon 
may  be  a  competent  judge  in  thefe  matters  j 
but  no  one  can  without  thofe  qualifications. 

- - Anatomy ,  Phyjiology ,  /Etiology  and  Theneceffary 

Pathology ,  being  fo  evidently  requilite,  to  fracogr‘lta% 
enable  the  Surgeon  to  make  prognoftics  to 

K  his 
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Firft  intention. 


/•>'  ’ 


Second  inten¬ 
tion. 


his  credit,  as  well  as  to  cure  his  patient,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  no  farther  ex¬ 
hortation  to  the  attainment  of  them  is  ne- 
ceffary. 

Of  the  intentions  in  the  cure  of 

wounds. 

The  three  following  intentions  are  to  be 
anfwered  in  curing  wounds,  and  when  any 
extraneous  bodies  are  lodged  in  them,  they 
muft  firft  be  removed,  as  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  directed,  in  the  accidents  attending 
wounds. 

The  firft  intention  belongs  to  incifed 
wounds,  and  is  performed,  by  bringing 
their  lips,  as  much  as  poffible,  into  con¬ 
tact,  or  proximity,  keeping  them  fo,  till 
they  be  united  ;  which  is  called  healing  by 
fymphyjis,  or  the  firft  intention. 

The  fecond  intention  is  accomplilhed? 
by  promoting  digeftion,  and  regeneration  of 
the  lofs  of  fubftance  ;  which  is  termed 
curing  by  fyjfarcofis ,  or  by  the  fecond  in¬ 
tention. 


The 


The  third  intention  is  covering  the 
Wound,  whether  incifed  or  otherwife,  with 
(kin,  which  is  called  cicatrization. 


Of  Symphyfis . 

Authors  generally  begin  to  teach  the 
cure  of  wounds  by  Symphyfis  ;  but  conil- 
dering  there  is  always  fome  fupply  of  new 
matter,  the  fecond  intention,  called  Syjfiar - 
cofis ,  is  neceflary  to  be  underflood,  before 
we  can  be  well  acquainted  with  the  firfl, 
and  have  true  and  clear  ideas  of  it.  Sym¬ 
phyfis,  according  to  its  definition  or  etymo¬ 
logy,  is  that  branch  of  Surgery,  as  we  have 
faid,  which  teaches  us  to  bring  parts  fepara-* 
ted  into  contact,  or  approximation,  and 
unite  them  ;  for  which  purpofe,  we  muft 
endeavour,  as  much  a£  poffible,  to  obtain  an 
exadt  coaptation  of  them,  after  cleanfing  the 
wound  from  blood,  &c.  with  a  fpunge  and 
warm  wine  and  water,  or  fome  fuch  li¬ 
quor,  and  then  keep  them  in  juxtapofition, 
till  the  fibrils,  &c.  (hooting  out  from  each 
fide  of  the  wound,  and  interwoven 
as  deferibed  in  the  appearances  of  a  (imple 

K  2  wound. 


Third  uitentioo* 


SyfliphyfiS, 


wound,  become  firm  and  of  one  fubftance  $ 
which  we  may  obferve  is  a  kind  of  Syffar- 
cojis ,  or  incarnation.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  this  intention  is  practicable  only 
in  recent  incifed  wounds ;  and  when  we 
have  made  a  good  and  regular  coaptation  of 
their  lips,  we  muft  endeavour  to  keep  them 
as  much  in  contaCt  as  we  can,  by  bandage 
or  future,  or  both  together ;  and  we  fhall 
fliew  their  fubfervience,  when  we  deferibe 
them,  and  their  ufes.  This  kind  of  wound, 
that  the  union  of  the  parts  may  not  be  in¬ 
terrupted,  is  to  be  feldom  dreffed  ;  and  its 
dreffing  fhou’d  confift  of  agglutinants,  or 
fuch  kind  of  applications,  as  is  leaf!:  apt  to 
produce  pus,  avoiding  all  unCluous  things. 
Though  ftitching  of  wounds  with  the  needle 
is  not  fo  much  praClifed  as  it  was  formerly, 
and  what  is  called  the  dry  future,  more 
frequently  ufed,  yet  the  needle  and  thread 
will  be  found  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  fome 
cafes,  as  we  {hall  demonftrate. 

Syjfarcofis ,  or  the  fecond  intention  in  the 
cure  of  wounds,  is  the  wonderful  opera¬ 
tion  of  nature,  manifefted  in  the  elongation 
and  diftention  of  the  vafa  minima ,  with  the 

appofition 
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appofition  of  proper  materials  from  the 

blood,  for  the  formation  of  new  veffels,  as 

has  been  defcribed :  and  both  folids  and  &ce,paS€  7I* 

fluids  muft  be  in  a  good  condition,  or  the 

vafcular  compages  at  the  bottom  of  the 
%  x 
wound,  &c.  called  the  incarnation,  will 

prove  either  too  compact,  or  loofe  and  luxu¬ 
riant  y  therefore,  though  Syjjarcjios is,  proper¬ 
ly  lpeaking,  the  work  of  nature,  we  fee  it  is 
the  Surgeon’s  buflnefs,  to  affift  her  in  it,  that 
fhe  may  not  be  obftrudted ;  and  this  afiiftance 
muft  be  given,  by  endeavouring  to  preferve  the 
veffels  in  a  proper  tone  or  elasticity,  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  circulate  the  fluids,  for  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  loft  fubftance ;  which  is  to  be 
effected  by  fuitable  dreffmgs,  to  prevent  pu¬ 
trefaction  in  the  wound  itfelf  5  at  the  fame 
time  obferving  other  rules,  effentially  necef- 
fary  to  be  regarded,  in  dangerous  wounds  $ 
as  we  fhall  fhew  in  their  refpedtive  places. 

After  directing  the  management  of 
the  wound  itfelf,  we  fhall  defcribe  the  moft 
convenient  and  ufeful  bandages  and  futures, 
then  treat  of  the  accidents  or  fymptoms  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  wounds,  and  among  them, 
introduce  the  manner  of  extracting  extra- 

K  3  neous 
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neous  bodies,  concluding  this  firft  part  with 
the  Non-naturals ;  all  which  appear  of 
much  confequence  to  be  well  attended  to. 

The  method  of  In  order  to  cure  large  wounds,  either 

woundf/arge  with  or  without  lofs  of  fubdance,  we  fhou’d 
drefs  as  expeditioufly  as  we  can ;  as  the  ac~ 
cefs  of  the  air  is  apt  to  contradl  the  veffels 
in  their  tender  date,  and  coagulate  the 
fluids,  obdrudting  nature’s  operation.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  we  fhou’d  remove  the  dref- 
iings  no  oftener,  than  is  neceffary  to  prevent 
the  matter  from  becoming  acrimonious,  or 
Its  being  abforbed  into  the  mafs  of  blood, 
where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  it  made  in 
deep  wounds,  This  dodxine  Ccefar  Maga~ 
tus  and  Beilojle  have  taken  great  pains  to 
edablifh  y  who,  like  mod  authors,  fond  of 
their  own  opinions,  have  carried  the  mat¬ 
ter  rather  too  far.  Geljus  advifes  opening 
the  wound  every  third  day ;  Pabricius  ab 
Aquape?idente  every  third  or  fourth  day  ; 
but  there  are  no  rules  precifely  to  determine 
this  point,  which  mud  be  regulated  by  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  Surgeon, 
from  circumdances  and  appearances.  The 
general  rule  may  be  to  drefs,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  fenfible  of  a  difagreeable  itching 

about 


about  the  part;  but  the  ftandard  for  dref- 
ling  is  once  in  24  hours,  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  practice  of  the  Hofpitals.  This  rule 
will  certainly  hold  good,  in  moll  cafes,  and 
it  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  the  belt 
and  mo  ft  experienced  Practitioners  of  thefe 
days.  It  is  true  indeed,  what  Fabricius  ab 
*  Aquapendente ,  who  was  one  of  the  ablefl 
Surgeons  of  his  time,  juftly  obferves,  that 
the  patient  may  think  himfelf  negleCted, 
when  feldom  dreft,  obliging  the  Surgeon  to 
drefs  him  more  frequently,  though  perhaps 
to  his  own  prejudice  ;  but  this  point  muft 
be  left  to  the  Surgeon’s  difcretion.  (^) 

The 

(a)  See  two  difTertations,  one  by  M  onf.  le  Caty  the  other 
by  an  anonymous  author,  en  Rec.  des pieces  pour  le  priz 
de  Vacad.  roy ,  de  chirurg.  tom.  1.  Sur  les  panfe?nens  rares 

ou  frequens . - 1  believe  none  of  the  prize  pieces  of 

the  royal  academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  are  yet  tranfla- 
ted,  which  are  excellent  difTertations  upon  various 
fubjedfs  ;  therefore  it  is  to  be  wifhed  they  were,  for 
the  fake  of  thofe  who  do  not  read  French ;  or  rather, 
it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  all  ftudents  in  Surgery  wou’d 
make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  French  tongue ; 
for  very  often,  it  is  a  long  while  before  a  good  book  in 
that  language  upon  this  fubjedf  is  tranflated  :  and  then 
the  tranflators,  fometimes  not  underftanding  the  fci- 

Ience,  though  they  do  the  language,  their  tranflations 
prove  faulty  and  defective,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the 
tranflation  of  Monf.  Petit's  excellent  work  des  Mala~ 
dies  des  Os9  and  others. 
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Proper  appli¬ 
cations  in 
wounds. 


The  only  applications,  generally  necef- 
fary  at  firft,  are  fine,  even,  dry  lint,  with  a 
pledget  of  foft  tow,  or  linnen  cloth,  fpread 
with  the  common  Digeftive,  or  Geratum 
album .  or  Unguentum  Jimplex  ;  which  dr  ef¬ 
fing  fhoifd  not  be  removed,  till  it  can  be 
very  eafily  taken  off ;  but  the  comprefs  and 
bandage,  proper  to  be  applied,  may  be 
changed,  fhou'd  the  gleet  prove  large  and 
offenfive.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  firft 
dreffing,  digeftives  are  to  be  ufed,  as  Ungu¬ 
ent.  bafilic .  jlav.  Unguent .  e  Gum,  Elemi. 
with  the  addition  of  Balfam  e  Copaib „  or 
fome  other  natural  Balfam,  or  fine,  pure 
Turpentine,  occafionally,  which  are  the  heft 
of  digeftives.  A  variety  of  compofitions, 
for  this  purpofe,  are  to  be  met  with  in  prac¬ 
tical  writers  the  nature  and  confiftence  >f 
which  muft  be  altered,  according  to  cir- 
cumftances,  and  the  nature  and  difpofition 
of  the  wound.  Thefe  applications  are  to 
be  maap  cold  or  warm,  as  the  feafon  of  the 
year  and  appearance  of  the  wound  fhali  di¬ 
rect,  upon  foft  even  pledgets  of  lint,  which 
ftiou’d  be  fo  applied,  that  the  extremities 
of  the  veffels  may  be  gently  comprefted ; 
the  wound  muft  by  no  means  be  filled 

with 
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with  hard  doffils,  or  have  a  tent  forced  into  Hard  dofr.is  or 
it ;  for  by  fuch  treatment  the  veifels  wou’d  uTed. n<>t  t0  be 
be  fo  much  compreffed,  as  to  hinder  their 
ftretching  out,  obftruiting  nature  in  the 
work  of  regeneration  :  alfo  dreffing  the 
wound  in  fuch  an  irrational  manner,  with 
tents  and  hard  doffils,  prevents  a  free  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  matter,  irritates  the  fenfible 
parts,  and  bruifes  the  tender,  new-made 
veffels;  whence  often  proceed  obftruitions, 
inflammation,  pain,  fever,  &c.  We  need 
only  confult  Ccefar  Magatus ,  V/jfeman  and 
Bellojle ,  to  be  convinced  of  thefe  fails,  if 
our  own  experience  and  obfervation  have 
not  fufficiently  confirmed  us  in  that  belief, 
and  (hewn  the  abfurdity  of  a  practice,  now 
almoft  univerfally  exploded  ;  and  which 
can  never  be  beneficial,  but  upon  very  par¬ 
ticular  occaiions,  which  muft  be  left  to  the 
Surgeon’s  difcretion.  (a) 

It  is  proper,  after  application  of  the 
pledgets,  to  cover  the  part  with  a  plafter 

of 

( a)  See  two  difTertatinns,  one  by  Monf. 

Le  Cat,  the  other  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  anfwer  / 

to  the  prize  queftion,  propofed  by  the  royal  academy 
of  Surgery  at  Paris ,  for  the  year  1733.  J^uels  font , 
felon  les  differens  cas ,  les  avantages  id  les  inconveniens  de 
l  dijage  des  tentes  &  ant  res  dilatans  ? 


Strait  bandage 
to  be  avoided 
fey  all  means. 


Ufeful  hints  in 
dretfing 
wounds,  Sec, 


of  Cerat .  alh .  Unguent ,  trip  barm,  or  com¬ 
mon  plafter,  which  may  be  of  ufe  in  keep¬ 
ing  out  the  air,  and  in  promoting  the  con- 
coftion  of  the  matter,  by  preferving  native 
heat  in  the  wound  ;  then  eafy  comprefs  and 
bandage  complete  the  dreffings,  which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  adapted  and  applied  fo  as  not  to 
excite  pain,  or  obftrudt,  in  any  degree,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  for  ft r ait  bandage 
wou’d  be  as  productive  of  evils,  as  tents  and 
hard  doffils.  After  dreffing,  we  are  to 
confider  how  to  place  the  part  or  member, 
in  the  molt  eafy  and  convenient  fituation  or 
pofture ;  remembering  that  pain  not  only 
obftru&s  the  cure,  but  is  in  itfelf  a  dreadful 
evil,  and  to  be  avoided  by  all  poffible 
means,  that  can  be  thought  of. 

When  we  are  about  to  renew  the  dref¬ 
fing,  we  fhou’d  take  care  to  have  all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  ready,  in  neat  and  good  order,  be¬ 
fore  we  remove  the  old  that  we  may  not 
be  obliged  to  expofe  the  wound  to  the  air, 
whilft  any  thing  neceffary  be  preparing, 
that  has  through  inadvertence  been  omitted. 
We  are  then  to  take  off  the  dreffings,  as 
gently  as  poffible,  concealing,  as  much  as 


we  can,  every  difagreeable  objeCt  from  the 
patient’s  fight ;  the  matter  is  to  be  wiped 
off  with  foft  cloth,  tow  or  lint  ;  for  rough 
treatment  not  only  caufes  pain,  but  breaks 
off  the  tender  fibrils,  or  fprouting  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  vefiels,  hindering  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  wound.  The  befi:  thing  for 
this  purpofe  is  a  piece  of  the  fined:  fpunge, 
exprefled  out  of  warm  water,  with  a  little 
wine  or  brandy  added  to  it,  which,  by  mo¬ 
derate  prefiiire  upon  a  fuperficial  wound  or 
ulcer,  abforbs  the  matter  at  once  in  the  ea- 
fieft  manner.  We  fhou’d  perform  the  dref- 
fing,  in  all  refpects,  as  expeditioufly  and 

neatly  as  pofiible,  leaving  the  part  in  the 

* 

pofition  directed :  and  when  there  are 
feveral  wounds-,  wre  fliou’d  never  unco¬ 
ver  them  all  at  once,  but  always  drefs  one, 
before  we  expofe  another.  An  attention  to 
thefe  circumftances  will  have  a  farther  good 
effedt ;  it  will  prove  the  means  of  ingratia¬ 
ting  the  Surgeon  into  the  patient’s  favour* 
whofe  care  and  tendernefs  will  not  pafs  un¬ 
regarded  :  and,  by  gaining  his  confidence 
and  good  opinion  of  us,  his  mind  will  be 
kept  in  more  eafe  and  tranquility  j  which  is 
a  matter  of  no  fmall  confideration,  as  we  have 
obferved  in  the  introduction. 


The 
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Gf  fames  or 
glut)  &c. 


Hough,  the  fwelled  and  obftrudted  veflefe 
giving  the  appearance  of  filling  up  the  wound 
with  fleih  y  but  it  may  be  diftinguiftied 
from  good  fleih,  this  being  firm  and  florid, 
the  other  foft  and  pale  ;  and  muft  be  flip- 
prefled  or  removed,  by  feme  means,  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  healing.  The  parts 
fhou’d  be  defended  againft  excoriation,  with 
plafters  of  feme  proper  cerate,  and  the  pu¬ 
trid,  fetid  fcent  corrected,  by  fprinkling  la¬ 
vender-water  and  vinegar,  or  feme  luch  fra¬ 
grant  antiprutrefcent  liquor  upon  the  ban  ¬ 
dage,  &c.  All  thefe  circumflances  demand 
ticulah  notice  and  confideration,  efpecially 
with  nice  and  delicate  patients.  ( a ) 

Having 

(a)  In  fuch  a  putrid,  gleeting  ftate  of  a  wound, 
whether  after  any  confiderable  operation  or  otherwife, 
nothing  is  fo  efficacious  as  the  Bark  with  Elix.  Vitriolic 

when  no  circumflances  forbid  the  ufe  of  it. - -In  a 

Joofe  flabby  ffate  of  a  wound  or  ulcer,  I  have  been 
great  advantage  from  the  ufe  of  a  deco&ion  prepared 
with  Cort.  peruvian.  Fol.  luglandy  adding  a  little  fu« 
gar  and  TinEt.  Myrrha ,  dreffing  them  with  lint  moift- 
ened  in  it  and  applied  moderately  warm.  Or  this, 
R  Aq.  Calcis  ffojs  TfinEl.  Cort.  peruv .  ii  TinEt.  Myrr¬ 
ha  :,j  m.  To  which  I  have  fbraetimes  added  Aq.  vi¬ 
triolic  camphor  at. 


The  Moody  ferum ,  called fames  or  gleet, 
which  wounds  difcharge  at  firft,  is  feme- 
times  immoderate,  fetid,  and  of  a  blackifli 
colour,  and  fo  acrimonious,  as  to  erode  the 
fkin ;  the  contufed  fibres  often  look  like  a 
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Havi  ng  coniidered  the  management  of 
a  wound,  to  which  we  had  eafy  accefs,  for 
the  application  of  medicines,  and  from 
whence  the  matter  was  freely  difcharged,  it 
is  proper  to  give  fome  directions  concerning 
the  treatment  of  a  deep  wound,  with  a 
fmall  external  orifice,  where  there  is  danger 
of  a  collection  of  matter,  that  cannot  rea¬ 
dily  be  evacuated.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  necei- 
fary  to  make  an  enlargement  of  the  opening 
by  incifion;  and  when  the  fituatioh  of  the 
wound  is  fuch,  that  the  matter  cannot  have 
a  free  egrefs,  a  depending  opening  fhou’d  be 
obtained  if  poflible  ;  as  for  example,  fup- 
pole  a  wound  inflicted  in  the  leg,  defcending 
a  good  way  down,  without  the  weapon's 
piercing  outwardly  below,  we  may  firft  at¬ 
tempt,  by  expulfive  comprefs  and  bandage, 
to  prefs  up  the  matter,  in  order  to  be  dif¬ 
charged  at  the  orifice,  for  which  purpofe  a 
plafter  comprefs  is  the  moft  proper,  with  a 
piece  of  thin  fheet-lead,  fuch  as  tea  comes 
home  in,  put  into  the  middle  of  it,  as  it 
will  not  be  apt  to  flip  from  its  fixed  place, 
and  will  make  due  refiftence  :  but  if  the  end 
cannot  be  effected  by  this  method,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  wound  is  near  enough  the 

external 


Of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  deep 
wounds  where 
the  matter  col. 
lefts,  and  can¬ 
not  be  eafiiy 
difcharged. 
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See  Balfam  in 
page  144. 
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external  teguments,  it  is  advifable  to  make 
an  opening  there,  without  delay ;  applying 
a  comprefs  above,  and  allowing  thefuperior 
orifice  to  clofe.  This  depending  opening 
is  to  be  made,  by  introducing  a  probe,  or 
other  convenient  inftrument,  cutting  upon  it 
with  a  knife  or  lancet ;  or  by  an  inftrument 
invented  by  Monf.  Petit ,  which  anfwers 
the  purpofe  better  on  fome  occafions  ;  it  is 
deferibed  by  Heijier  in  his  Svftem  of  Surge- 
ry,  PL  4.  with  his  improvements  upon  it. 
After  making  an  opening  in  this  manner, 
in  the  moft  depending  part,  and  fufficiently 
dilating  it,  we  fometimes  find  it  necefiary 
to  draw  a  feton  through,  from  the  fuperior 
to  the  inferior  orifice,  continuing  the  ufe  of 
it  for  fome  time,  or  to  injedt  with  a  fmall 
ivory  fyringe,  or  drop  in,  fome  kind  of  vul¬ 
nerary  abfterfive  medicine,  in  order  to  bring 
the  parts  into  a  difpofition  to  admit  of  union 
by  compreffion,  or  to  fill  up  with  good  flefh. 


Qt  cicatrization  Cicatrization  is  the  intention,  as  we  have 
faid,  that  Snifhes  the  cure,  about  which  we 
fhou’d  be  particularly  careful,  efpecially 
when  the  wound  happens  to  be  upon  a  part 
that  is  expofed  to  view.  The  main  point 

to 


to  effedt  the  purpofe  of  leaving  a  fair  and 
fmooth  cicatrix,  in  healing  a  wound  with 
great  lofs  of  fubftance,  depends  on  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  treatment,  in  filling  the 
wound  up  with  good,  found  flefh,  and  that 
to  an  equal  height,  or  very  nearly  level  with 
the  adjacent  fkin  :  when  the  incarnation  is 
fo  far  advanced,  the  wound  may  be  cicatri¬ 
zed,  with  dry  lint  and  moderate  comprefli- 

on,  or  with  Cerat  epidotic .  fuppreffing  any 
luxuriancy  of  flefh  occafionally,  with  gentle 
touches  of  Lap .  Vitriol .  or  Cauji .  Iwiare , 
till  the  cicatrization  is  completed.  Of  all 
wounds,  burns  require  the  moft  care  to  in¬ 
duce  a  feemly  cicatrix. 

'  V 

Sometimes  the  new-made  fkin  will 
have  vefications  arife  upon  it,  efpecially 
where  there  has  been  a  great  lofs  of  fub¬ 
ftance,  till  that  and  the  regenerated  flefh  is 
perfe&ly  organized,  to  admit  of  a  free  and 
uninterrupted  courfe  of  the  fluids  through 
the  vafcular  compares ;  which  vefications 
are  to  be  opened,  as  foon  as  they  appear,  to 
prevent  erofion  by  the  matter  contained  in 
them,  and  then  drefled  after  the  common 
manner  with  cerate  alone,  or  mixed  with  a 

little 


Of  vefications 
fom^times  ap¬ 
pearing  upon 
the  cicatiix. 
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Of  dlgeftives, 
deterfives,  and 
Jnearnatives. 


An  approved 
fealfam,  and 
very  .extenfive- 
ly  ufeful. 


little  digeftive,  by  which  means  they  will 
foon  be  healed. 

% 

Of  applications  ufed  to  anfwcr 
the  different  intentions  in  cur¬ 
ing  wounds. 

The  medicines  called  digeftives,  which 
have  alfo  a  deterfive  quality,  and  may, 
with  propriety  enough,  have  the  appellation 
of  incarnatives  given  them,  are  fuch  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  as  Unguent,  baji- 
lic.jlav.  Unguent,  e  Gum .  Elemi ,  &c.  When 
a  foft  balfam  is  thought  neceffary,  either  in 
deep,  or  other  wounds,  this  may  be  ufed,  of 
which  I  have  long  experienced  the  good  ef¬ 
fects. 


R  Vird  alh .  generos . 

01.  Oli'Var.  optim.  a  ^  inj 
€0<j .  ad  confmnptionem  dimidii  dein  add. 
Unguent,  e  Gum .  Elemi 
Balfam.  e  Copaib.  njeri  a.  gj  me 
US  col.  US  in  Phi  ala ,  late  ore, fervetur. 


This 


This  balfam  is  very  convenient  to  be 
added  occafionally  to  the  abovementioned 
digeftives,  when  it  is  required  to  have  them 

of  a  fofter  confidence;  and  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  pafs  into  deep  wounds,  or  to  dip 
fetons  into,  when  ufed  as  directed  after  mak¬ 
ing  counter  openings.  Sometimes  I  add  a 
portion  of  Lindt.  Myrrhce  to  it,  which  by 
fhaking  incorporates  well  with  it.  U?iguent . 
baftlic .  viride  is  a  good  detergent.  T indi. 
Myrrhce  &  Aloes  is  much  commended  by 
fome.  Merc,  prcecip .  rub.  bene .  icevigat.  is 
often  ufed  either  alone,  or  in  compofitioii 
with  the  digeftive,  and  generally  obferved 
to  meliorate  the  Matter  when  thin  and  fa¬ 
mous. - Deficcative  applications  are  of 

various  kinds,  as  Cerat .  epulotic.  Cerat.Ja- 
turnin .  &c.  concerning  wrhich,  practical 

Writers  may  be  confulted.. - Corrofives 

and  Efcharotics,  ufed  in  deftroying  fungous 
flefh,  are  Alum,  and  Vitriol,  lift.  Vitriol,  ro¬ 
man .  Cauft.  lunar e.  Lap .  infernal,  &c.  but 

by  beginning  early  to  drefs  with  dry  lint, 
there  will  not  be  much  occafion  for  thefe 
painful  applications.  By  fixing  Lap.  Vitriol . 
or  Cauft .  lunare  into  quills  with  fealing 

L  wax. 


Deficcative  ap* 
plications. 


Corrofives  and 
Efcharotics. 


Wax,  they  may  be  ufed  much  mote  commo- 
dioufly. 


Of  Bandages  and  Sutures. 

\ 

\  *  '  ‘  ■  J  *  ...  ,  *  »  '  •?  ‘ 

After  having  attended  to  the  different 
kinds  of  wounds,  and  the  intentions  in  cu¬ 
ring  them,  we  fhall  now  fpecify  the  ban¬ 
dages  and  futures,  as  far  as  they  are  necef- 
fary  and  lubfervient  to  thofe  purpofes.  The 
technical  bandages  of  ufe  in  wounds,  are 
the  uniting,  the  retentive,  and  the  expfffive ; 

and 


(a)  See  diffcrtations  concerning  the  different  kinds 
of  applications.,  ufed  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  en  re- 
cueil  ties  pieces  pour  leprix  de  l* Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurg , 
Theoppofite  cauftics,  fo  termed,  and  recommended 
by  Doctor  Barry  in  the  Med.  Eff.  is  a  very  powerful 
method,  to  deftroy  large  fungi,  performed  by  alter¬ 
nate  touches  of  Lisp,  infern .  IA  01.  Vitriolic  as  long  as 
fhall  be  found  necefiary.  It  was  pradtifed  by  IVifeinan 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  I  did  the  fame,  a  great  mariy 
years  ago,  upon  his  authority,  and  often  fince,  with 

great  advantage. - The  Eau  mercurielle  of  Le  Dr  an. 

Is  a  very  efficacious  application,  to  anfwer  the  fame 
end,  which  is  a  folution  of  Merc.  crud.  p.  n  in  Aq. 
fort .  p.  ii .  I  have  frequently  experienced  the  ufe  of 
this  alfomuch  to  my  fatisfa&ion  ;  fo  have  many  of  my 
brethren  upon  my  recommendation.— -See  ulcers 
with  carious  bones  in  my  obfervations. 
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and  that  called  the  tailed-bandage,  cifed  in 
compound  fradlures,  will  be  found  very  pro¬ 
per  upon  fome  occafions  in  other  wounds.  ( a ) 

The  uniting  bandage,  ufed  in  rectilinear 
wounds,  is  made  with  a  double  headed  roll¬ 
er  of  a  fit  length  and  breadth,  according  to 
the  part  it  is  to  be  applied  upon,  having  a 
longitudinal  flit  cut  in  the  middle,  of  three 
or  four  inches  length.  After  dreffing  the 
wound  as  has  been  directed,  compreffes  are 
to  be  applied  on  each  fide  of  it,  in  fach  a 
manner,  as  to  prefs  from  the  very  bottom  to 
the  lips  or  edges  of  the  wound,  before  the 
application  of  the  roller;  which,  by  having 
one  head  pafs  thro’  the  flit,  will  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  drawing  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together,  as  may  be  eafdy  conceived.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  be  found  neceffary,  to  place  pie¬ 
ces  of  fluff  paper  upon,  or  wrapt  up  in,  the 
compreffes,  or  to  ufe  plafler-compreffes, 
made  as  have  been  directed,  that  the  bandage 

o 

may  aCt  more  equally  and  powerfully _ 

L  2  When 

(a)  See  the  advantage  of  this  bandage  in  Simple  as 
well  as  in  compound  fractures,  in  my  Cafes  and  Re- 
marks  in  Surgery. 


The  uniting 
bandage. 
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The  retentive 
bandage  $  with 
a  neceflary  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  it . 


The  expulfive 
bandage. 


When  wounds  are  ftitched,  this  bandage  is 
alfo  very  ufeful,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
flitches,  and  prevent  their  breaking  out,  be¬ 
fore  the  agglutination  of  the  wound  is 
accomplifhed.  (#) 

When  we  make  ufe  of  a  fingle-headed 
roller,  as  a  retentive  bandage  only,  we  fhou’d 
always  remember,  to  begin  the  application 
of  it  on  the  fide  oppoflte  to  the  wound  * 
the  reafon  is  obvious  enough,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  farther  reparation  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  as  the  contrary  manner  of  applying 
it,  tends  diredtly  to  divide  them. 

The  expulfive  bandage  is  performed  with 
a  fingle-headed  roller,  making  the  prefiiire 
gradually  lets,  by  fmall  and  even  edgings 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Wound  to  its  ori¬ 
fice  ;  fpending  the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
the  Surgeon's  difcretion  and  judgment  fhail 
diredt,  to  have  the  whole  fit  eafy  upon  the 
part,  without  interruption  to  the  refluent 
blood.  The 

(tf)  Mr.  Dent ,  an  ingenious  Surgeon  at  Dublin ,  in¬ 
vented,  a  few  years  ago,  an  uniting  bandage  for  the 
hair  lip,  in  order  to  prevent  uneafy  preffure  upon  the 
pins,  made  by  30  or  40  threads  palling  between  each 
other,  the  neceffary  fpace  in  the  middle  of  the  fillet: 
and  fuch  a  kind  of  bandage,  of  a  proportionate  ftze, 
may  have  its  ufe  in  other  parts,  to  make  the  preflfure 
more  even  and  equal  upon  the  comprefles. 
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The  double-headed  roller,  the  triangular, 
and  quadrangular  bandages,  fo  called  from 
their  figure,  are  thofe  frequently  ufed  in 
wounds  of  the  head.  The  roller  muft  be 
applied  artfully  fo  as  to  lie  fmooth  and  even 
upon  the  part,  in  neceflfary  circulars  and  re- 
flexers;  it  fhould  not  be  full  four  inches 
broad,  have  neither  felvage  nor  hem,  and  be 
fix  or  eight  yards  long,  made  of  loft  cloth. 
This  is  called  by  the  Writers  on  this  fubjedt, 
the  Capeline  or  reflex  bandage. - The  tri¬ 

angular  bandage  is  made  with  a  handker¬ 
chief,  or  fquare  cloth  of  a  proper  fize,  dou¬ 
bled  into  that  figure,  which  makes  a  very 
ufeful  bandage,  for  wounds  of  the  forehead, 

and  fome  other  parts  of  the  head. - The 

quadrangular,  is  made  of  foft  cloth,  about 
three  feet  fquare,  or  a  little  longer  than 
broad,  which  is  an  excellent  bandage  for  the 
head.  It  is  called  by  the  French ,  Le  grand 
Couvr e-Chef ;  the  application  of  it  may 
be  learnt  from  Heijlery  and  other  Writers 
upon  this  ufeful  branch  of  Surgery;  for  it 
is  befide  the  prefent  purpofe  to  treat  pro- 
fefledly  of  bandages,  which  the  moderns 
have  wifely  endeavoured  to  reduce  into  a 
narrow  compafs,  many  of  which,  mention- 

L  3  ,  ed 


Of  the  double 
headed  roller, 
the  triangular 
and  quadrangu¬ 
lar  bandages. 


Capeline  or  re¬ 
flex  bandage. 


The  triangular 
bandage. 


The  quadran¬ 
gular. 


Le  Grand 
Couvre-Chef 
of  the  French, 
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The  different 
kind  of  futures. 


Of  dry  futures 


ed  by  the  ancients,  and  thofe  of  the  laft 
century,  ferving  only  to  perplex  our  art;  and 
ingenious  men  will  exercife  their  invention 
upon  extraordinary  occafions :  But  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  bandages  cannot  well  be  learnt 
by  verbal  defcription  without  autopfy  and 
practice. 


Of  Sutures. 

The  fecond  manner  of  keeping  the  parts 
in  contact,  that  were  feparated,  is  by  futures. 
The  five  kinds  now  in  ufe  are,  1 .  The  dry 
future.  2.  The  twified,  ufed  in  the  hair- 
lip  and  fuch  like  wounds.  3.  The  inter¬ 
rupted.  4.  The  quilled.  5.  The  Spiral  or 
the  glover’s.  But  ititching  of  wounds,  as 
we  have  hinted,  is  not  fo  generally  pratftifed, 
by  the  ableft  Surgeons,  as  it  ufed  to  be,  in 
the  laft  and  former  ages. 

The  dry-future  is  made  by  two  pieces  of 
flicking  plafter,  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  wound,  to  which  very  narrow  tapes  are 
to  be  affixed,  at  due  diftarices.  After  the 
hair  is  fhaved  off  the  part  as  clofe  as  poffible, 
the  plafters  are  to  be  applied  at  fmall  di- 

ftances. 


fiances  from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  which 
are  then  to  be  brought  gently  and  equably 
together,  and  covered  with  an  even  pledget 
of  fome  vulnerary  balfam,  as  before  diredted^ 
retaining  them  in  contact,  or  as  nearly  lo  as 
poffible,  by  tying  the  tapes  with  great  ex- 
aCinefs,  taking  particular  care  to  have  them 
correfpond  with  each  other  on  the  oppofite 
fides;  and  they  fhould  be  tied  with  flipping 
knots,  that  they  may  be  readily  ftraitened  or 
loofened  occafionally.  Inftead  of  tying  the 
tapes,  they  may  be  made  to  pafs  tnro  flits, 
like  the  uniting  bandage,  and  then  lecured 
with  very  fine  pins;  or  ftrips  of  plafter  may 
be  ufed,  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  which 
I  have  found  fucceed  very  well.  There  is 
another  method  of  making  the  dry-future, 
with  only  one  piece  of  plafter,  having  lon¬ 
gitudinal  holes  cut  in  it,  at  a  proper  diftance 
one  from  another,  which  give  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  examining  the  flate  of  the  wound,  and 
applying  dreflings  the  better  to  it,  as  fhall 
be  found  requilite.  It  is  made  by  faftening 
the  plafter  firft  well  on  one  fide  of  the 

wound,  bringing  the  lips  of  it  gently  toge- 

* 

ther,  as  already  directed,  and  then  apply¬ 
ing,  and  fixing  it  carefully  to  the  other. 


dreffing  the  wound  over  the  openings  of 
the  plafter.  This  kind  of  future  is  of  ufe 
in  any  part,  but  more  particularly  in 

>  >  ,  Vri  >*•  »',  k 

wounds  of  the  face,  to  prevent  deformation, 
from  the  needle  and  ligature. 

After  thefe  futures,  it  is  advifable  to 
apply  ealy  compreffes  and  the  uniting  ban¬ 
dage,  when  they  can  be  conveniently  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  part,  in  order  to  affift  and  iupport 
the  planters,  in  keeping  the  lips  of  the 
wound  in  appofition  ;  and  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  to  attend  diligently  to  the  ftate  of  the 
wound,  from  time  to  time,  and  ftraiten  or 
flacken  the  future  and  bandage,  renewing  or 
continuing  the  old  dreffing,  according  to 
appearances  of  the  wound  and  adjacent 
parts,  till  the  union  of  it  is  perfected,  which 
will  fometimes  be  in  a  few  days.  The 
time  generally  allowed  for  the  union  of 
wounds,  of  any  confiderable  fize,  is  ten  or 
twelve  days  ;  but  more  fuperficial  ones  often 
unite  in  three  or  four.  When  we  have 

V  j 

reafon  to  believe  the  union  is  completed, 
the  piafters  are  to  be  carefully  removed  $ 
though  commonly  the  moifture,  proceeding 
from  the  wound,  infmuates  itfelf  between 
them  and  the  fkin,  making  them  eafy  to  be 

taken 
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taken  off,  and  a  renewal  of  them  neceffary 
fometimes,  before  the  union  of  the  wound 
is  effected;  under  which  circumftance, 
great  care  is  required  to  have  the  parts  kept 
together,  by  a  proper  affiftant,  whilft  we 
are  taking  off  the  old  ufelefs  plafters,  and 
applying  the  new. 

I  have  ufed  the  following  method  in 
fome  large  incifed  wounds,  with  a  good  ef¬ 
fect,  in  preventing  the  receffion  of  their 
lips.  Inftead  of  the  Angle  pieces  of  plafter, 
adapted  to  the  parts,  as  in  the  dry  future, 
I  have  put  5  or  6  fuch  pieces  of  plafter  to¬ 
gether,  with  a  piece  of  thin  ftieet  lead  in  the 
middle,  as  defcribed  before,  in  making  pla- 
fter-compreffes  ;  and  after  fixing  them  ex¬ 
actly,  as  directed,  near  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  carried  a  fufficient  number  of  nar¬ 
row  ftrips  of  the  fame  plafter  over  them, 
palling  them  through  flits,  like  the  uniting 
bandage,  returning  the  ends  over  thefe  com- 
preflls  ;  and  by  their  adhefion  all  together, 
they  will  prove  a  powerful  means  of  anfwer- 
ing  the  defign.  I  have  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  half  the  quantity  of  rofin,  diredl- 
ed  in  the  Difpenfatory  to  be  added  to  the 

Emplaft .  commun .  makes  it  adhefive  enough 

for 


A  method  that 
may  be  found 
ufeful  in 
wounds  of 
large  dimenfi- 
ons. 
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for  thefe  purpofe£,  or  even  without  the  ad-* 
dition  of  any  rofin,  if  the  plafter  is  well 
made. 


The  twitted 
future. 


The  twifled-future,  ufed  in  the  hair-lip, 
and  in  the  total  divifion  of  pendulous  parts, 
as  the  ear,  the  nofe,  &c.  is  performed  by 
introducing  one,  two  or  more,  needles  orpins 
through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  twilling  a  waxed  thread  neatly 
about  them,  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8. 
The  needles  or  pins  are  to  be  cholen  longer 
or  fhorter,  as  the  circumftances  of  the  wound 
direct  ;  in  order  to  introduce  them,  the  lips 
of  the  wound  are  to  be  held  firmly,  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  which  is  a  better 
method  in  general,  than  to  ufe  the  flitching 
quill,  as  directed  by  fome  Surgeons  •,  care 
mufl  be  particularly  taken,  to  enter  the 
needles  or  pins  at  a  fufiicient  diflance  from 
the  edge  of  the  wound,  making  them  pais 
quite  through,  and  out  at  the  fame  diflance 
on  the  cppoiite  fide,  that  they  may  not  be 
apt  to  cut  their  way  out,  before  the  wound 
is  well  confolidated.  When  they  are  thus 
introduced,  we  are  to  wind  a  ligature,  as  has 
been  defcribed,  in  the  crofs  manner  that 
taylors  fix  a  needle  and  thread  upon  their 

fleeves ; 


fieeves  or  wc  may  make  one  ligature  ferve 
for  all.  After  this,  we  are  to  take  off  the 
points  of  the  needles  or  pins  with  incifive 
pincers,  *  fixing  little  compreffes,  made 
with  fnips  of  common  plafter,  under  the 
ends  of  them  on  each  fide,  applying  to  the 
wound  a  pledget  armed  with  fome  vulnera¬ 
ry  balfam,  not  apt  to  produce  matter,  but  of 
the  mod  agglutinating  nature,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  plafter  over  it,  with  eafy  compreffes 
and  the  uniting  bandage,  where  they  can 
commodioufly  be  ufed,  for  the  fame  reafons, 
as  given  in  the  application  of  the  dry  future. 
The  wound  is  to  be  dreffed  in  this  manner, 
at  fuch  diftances  of  time,  as  fhall  be  found 
neceffary,  but  it  does  not  require  daily  dref- 
fing,  which  pofiibly  might  interrupt  the 
union  of  it  ;  when  that  is  effected,  the 
needles  or  pins  are  to  be  cautioufly  with¬ 
drawn,  ftill  continuing  fome  proper  appli¬ 
cation,  till  the  holes  made  by  them  be  filled 
up. 

\  x 

I  '  The 

*  Silver-pins  may  be  had  of  the  inftrument-makers, 
with  fteel  points,  fcrewing  in  and  taking  out  eafily, 
by  which  this  inconvenience  may  be  obviated. 


The  interrupted  future  comes  more  ge¬ 
nerally  into  practice  than  the  other.  It  is 
performed  with  a  needle  of  a  proper  fize, 
as  the  nature  of  the  wound  directs,  threaded 
with  a  flat  waxed  ligature,  by  thrufling  it 
through  both  lips  of  the  wound,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  a  Hitching  quill  y  bring¬ 
ing  them  together,  in  the  manner  directed 
in  the  dry  future,  and  keeping  them  fo,  by 
tying  the  ligatures  with  flipping  knots,  that 
they  may  alfo  be  occafionally  loofened  or 
flraitened ;  making  a  number  of  Hitches, 

according  to  the  length  of  the  wound,  at  the 
diflance  of  near  an  inch  from  each  other. 
In  fuperficial  wounds,  needles  of  the  leafl 
curvature  are  properefl  ;  in  deep  wounds 
they  muH  be  curved  in  proportion.  In  fuch 
a  cafe,  the  needle  muH  be  thruH  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  if  it  is  a  ve¬ 
ry  deep  one,  from  without  inwards,  taking 
out  the  needle,  and  from  within  outwards  y 
obferving  that  the  pun&ures  correfpond, 
and  be  made  at  due  diHances  from  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  that  the  ligature  may  not 
cut  through  too  foon  y  but  if  it  is  not  a  deep 
wound,  both  lips  may  be  pierced  at  one 
thruH,  without  taking  out  the  needle. 

When 


When  the  wound  is  deep,  the  teguments 
thick  and  tough,  and  the  operator's  fingers 
bloody,  he  may  find  it  difficult  to  pufh  the 
needle  through;  then  Petit's  Tort  d' Aiguil¬ 
le,  deferibed  by  Garengeot  en  Trait  e  des  in - 

ftrumens  de  chirurgie  may  be  ufeful  ;  but  in 
general  the  fingers  will  fully  anfwer  the  pur- 
pole,  without  that  afliflance.  When  there 
is  a  neceffity  of  making  more  flitches  than 
one,  we  fhou’d  begin  next  to  one  end,  ra¬ 
ther  than  in  the  middle  of  the  wound,  al- 
ways  remembering  to  make  the  Surgeon’s 
knot  or  noofe,  that  the  ligatures  may  be 
eafily  loefened,  in  cafe  pain  or  inflammation 
fhou’d  make  it  neceflary.  The  wound  it- 
felf  is  to  be  treated,  as  has  been  already  di- 
reeled,  making  fuch  other  applications,  as 
may  mold  effectually  prevent  pain,  inflam¬ 
mation,  &c.  not  forgetting  to  apply  a  very 
eafy  comprefs  and  gentle  bandage ;  here  al- 
fo,  comprefles  on  each  fide  the  wound,  and 
the  uniting  bandage,  may  prove  very  ufeful 
and  fubfervient  to  the  Hitching.  We 
fhou’d  not  fuffer  the  flitches  to  remain  lon¬ 
ger  than  is  neceflary  in  the  wound,  becaufe 
the  ligatures,  cutting  the  flefh  and  fkin, 
may  leave  pretty  large  holes,  fometimes 
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future. 
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proving  troublefome  to  cure,  befidcs  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  deformity  of  the  fear,  which 
fhou’d  be  avoided,  as  much  as  we  can,  for 

the  patient’s  fatisfa&ion,  and  our  own  cre¬ 
dit. 

The  quilled-future  is  feldom  made  ufe 
of,  but  in  the  Gajiroraphy ,  for  large  exten- 
five  wounds  in  the  abdomen ,  though  it  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  ufed  in  fuch 
wounds,  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  when 
we  have  reafon  to  fear  the  ligatures,  in  the 
interrupted  future,  (hou’d  cut  quite  thro? 
too  foon,  by  the  ftrong  receffion  of  their 
lips ;  but  as  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  mention 
it  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen ,  we  fhall  defer 
the  defeription  of  it  till  then. 

The  glover’s,  lpiral,  or  continued  future, 
is  now  only  ufed  in  wounds  of  the  inteftines 
or  ftomach,  the  defeription  of  which  there¬ 
fore,  in  courfe  comes  under  the  fame  arti¬ 
cle  as  the  laft. 

Sutures  are  to  be  ufed  only  in  clean, 
recent  wounds,  as  we  have  obferved  in 

Sympbyjis ,  where  no  large  blood-veflel  is 

cu 


cut ;  for  confinement  of  blood  in  tlie  wound 
mi^ht  produce  bad  lymptoms,  as  inflamma¬ 
tion,  &c.  and  to  praCtife  them  in  old  wounds 
wou'd  be  attended  with  as  bad  confequcn- 
ces,  by  detaining  the  matter  that  fhou  d  be 
evacuated,  and  fo  retard  the  healing.  Su¬ 
tures  are  improper  incontufed  wounds  ;  foi 
the  contufed  parts  in  a  wound  muff  feparate 
and  he  digehed  off,  before  nature  can  per¬ 
form  her  part  in  the  cure  ;  the  fame  reafon 
holds  good,  when  the  wound  is  internally 
cruhed  over  :  and  when  there  is  a  great  lofs 
of  fubhance,  hitching  wou’d  be  evidently 
wrong,  as,  by  it,  the  parts  wou’d  be  put  too 
much  upon  the  ftretch,  caufing  great  pain 
in  bringing  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  y 
and  cou’d  they  be  fo  united,  the  cicatrix 
probably  wou’d  appear  fo  puckered  and  de¬ 
formed,  as  to  bring  a  reproach  upon  the 
Surgeon.  We  are  not  to  attempt  hitching 
a  wound,  where  there  is  manifeh  hazard  of 
puncturing  a  large  veffel  ;  we  are  alio  to 
rejed:  this  practice*  if  there  is  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  or  tenfion  of  the  parts,  for  under  fuch 
circumhances,  it  wou’d  certainly  increafe 
the  lymptoms,  and  might  prove  fatal  in  a 

bad 


bad  habit  of  body.  If  there  is  reafon  to 
apprehend  an  extraneous  body  lies  latent,  no 
caution  againft  ftitching  is  wanting.  To 
ftitch  a  poifoned  wound  woukl  be  deftruc- 
tive  pradtice.  And  futures  are  not  advifable* 
except  under  particular  circumftances,  up¬ 
on  parts  that  are  in  continual  motion,  as  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  ;  for  by  the  involuntary 
motion  of  refpiration,  the  flitches  might  not 
only  foon  be  rendered  ufelefs,  or  break  out, 
but  the  wound  be  made  worfe,  than  it 
wou’d  have  been  without  ftitching  :  how¬ 
ever  the  dry-future,  or  ftrips  of  adhefive 
plafter,  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  from 
receding,  are  proper,  and  may  prove  very 
beneficial  on  that  account.  ( a ) 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  fee  what 
wounds  are  curable  by  Symphyfis ,  and  what 
by  SyJJ'arcoJis ,  and  how  far  bandages  and  fu¬ 
tures  are  neceffary  aids  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 
Now  we  fhall  confider  and  diredt,  more 
particularly,  the  treatment  of  wounds  of 

different 


(a)  In  Heifter's  fyftem  of  Surgery,  we  find  plates, 
that  clearly  defcribe  the  various  kinds  of  futures,  as 
well  as  bandages. 


different  parts  of  the  body ;  as  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves  and  tendons, 
referving  thofe  of  the  membranes  and  liga¬ 
ments,  till  we  come  to  wounds  of  the  joints, 
towards  the  conclufion. 

An  artery  is  an  extensible,  elaflic  tube, 
confiding  of  three  coats,  made  up  of  fibres 
in  different  directions  ;  the  external  is  con- 
neCled  to  the  furrounding  parts  by  cellular 
membrane,  and  confifts  of  fibres,  running 
in  every  direction  ;  the  fibres  of  the  fecond 
are  longitudinal,  and  thofe  of  the  internal 
are  circular.  By  this  conflruCtion,  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  length¬ 
ening  and  fhortening,  to  anfwer  many  pur- 
pofes. 

W  e  fhall  begin  with  the  cure  of  a  wound 
in  a  fmall  artery.  When  it  is  totally  divi¬ 
ded,  in  any  external  part  of  the  body,  it 
retraCts  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  we 
have  obferved  before,  the  haemorrhage  ge¬ 
nerally  flopping  of  itfelf,  and  differs  not  from 
a  fimple  wound,  as  we  have  deferibed  5  but 
when  fuch  a  veffel  happens  to  be  punCtured, 
or  only  partially  divided,  according  to  our 
fecond  fuppofition,  the  enfuing  haemorrhage 
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may  prove  of  long  duration ;  in  which 
cafe,  if  it  can  eafily  be  come  at,  without 
injuring  any  confiderable  pgrt,  it  is  to  be 
totally  divided,  which  reduces  it  to  the  ftate 
of  a  fimple  wound  ;  or  the  wound  mull:  be 
fufficiently  enlarged,  by  a  longitudinal  in- 
cilion,  to  make  room  for  applications,  and 
then  dry  lint  or  puff-ball,  lint  moiftened  in 
a  vitriolic  folution,  or  the  v/hite  of  an  egg, 
dipping  it  into  flour,  or  fome  fuch  applica¬ 
tion,  carefully  applied,  with  comprefs  and 
bandage,  will  generally  anfwer  the  purpofe 
effectually :  or  the  needle  and  ligature  may 
now  be  ufed.  After  the  haemorrhage  is  re- 
ftrained,  the  wound  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
common  manner. 


Of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a 
wound  in  a 
V  large  artery, 
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When  a  conhderabie  branch  of  the 
femoral \  or  brachial  artery,  in  the  leg  or 
cubit,  is  wounded,  the  effulion  of  blood, 
unlefs  fpeedily  reftrained,  may  bring  the 
patient’s  life  into  danger  ;  on  which  occa- 
fion,  various  methods  are  propofed  and 
pradlifed,  as  by  compreffion,  ffyptics,  ef- 
charotics,  the  aClual  cautery,  and  the 
needle  and  ligature,  which  is  preferable 
to  the  other,  from  its  greater  fecurity, 

whon 


when  it  can  conveniently  be  ufed.  ( d ) 

When  we  wou’d  rely  upon  compref-  of  flopping 

J  1  1  bcemorrbages 

lion,  after  the  application  of  a  fufficient  by  compreflion. 
quantity  of  lint,  or  other  foft  fubftance, 
with  or  without  a  Jlyptic,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  veffel ,  the  beft  and  moft  effectual 
comprefs  is  made  with  pieces  of  plafter, 
interpofing  a  piece  of  card,  ftiff  paper,  or 
thin  flieet  lead,  giving  it  fuch  figure  and 
dimenfions,  as  we  find  beft  adapted  to  the 
purpofe,  in  order  to  have  the  bearing  made, 
by  the  bandage,  diredtly  perpendicular  up¬ 
on  the  wounded  veffel ;  endeavouring  to 
leave  the  adjacent  parts,  as  free  as  poffible 

M  2  from 


(a)  Pare  Was  the  firft  who  ufed  the  needle  and  li¬ 
gature  in  amputations ;  but  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  curved  needle  ;  therefore  was  forced  to  pafs 
his  needle  from  the  veffel  to  the  edge  of  the  flump, 
including  fome  of  the  fkin  in  the  ligature.  His  prac¬ 
tice  was  oppofed  with  all  the  acrimony,  that  prejudice 
cou’d  fugged:,  particularly  by  Gourmelin ,  a  Dodtor  of 
the  Faculty  at  Paris ,  where  Phyficians  and  Surgeons 
have  been  at  variance  many  centuries,  which  difcord 
made  Lanfranc ,  an  eminent  practitioner  there,  both 
in  phyfic  and  furgery,  who  had  been  educated  at  th© 
famous  Sale  mi  an  fchool,  exprefs  himfelf  in  this  ex¬ 
clamatory  manner.  “  O  Deus!  quare  fit  hodie  tanta  dif- 

,  ferentia  inter  Phyftcum  &  Cbirurgnm  ! - See  Hifloir * 

<  de  l  Origine  &  des  Pr ogres  de  la  Chirurgie  en  France , 

’  which  was  publifhcd  upon  the  efbiblifhment  of  the 
•  royal  Acad,  of  Surgery  at  Paris* 


from  circular  p refiu re,  which  tends  to  in- 
creafe  the  hemorrhage ,  and  produce  other 
bad'  fymptoms  ;  but  in  order  to  obviate 
thofe  inconveniences,  thick  comprefles  of 
cloth,  with  fluff  paper  on  the  outfide,  may 
be  applied  over  the  part,  and  to  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  limb,  which  will  leave  room 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  it, 
without  any  prejudicial  interruption,  though 
a  proper  degree  of  preffure  be  made  with 
the  roller  ;  which  fhou’d  be  double-headed, 
palling  through  a  flit  upon  the  fuperior 
comprefs,  as  directed  In  the  uniting  ban¬ 
dage,  by  which  means  the  force  may  be 
Increafed  more  commodioufly,  without  ha? 
zard  of  its  flipping.— — The  bandage,  &c. 
mull  be  varied,  according  to  the  different 
parts,  and  circumftances  attending  the  he* 
morrhage ,  in  which  relpedts,  the  Surgeon 
rnuft  exercife  his  genius  and  invention  :  or 
a  machine  may  be  conftrudted,  in  cafe  of 
emergency,  upon  the  principles  of  that  in 
my  obfervations,  or  like  that  in  Heijiery  &c. 
when  we  happen  to  be  in  a  place,  where 

we  can  meet  with  a  proper  workman. - - 

We  find  comprefiion  alone  infallibly  anfwers 
the  end,  when  there  is  a  bone  to  counteradt 

•  -■  -  .  -----  -  v 
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it,  immediately  under  the  wounded  veflel, 
as  daily  experience  (hews,  in  opening  the 
temporal  artery,  where  dry  lint  and  a  plafter 
comprefs,  having  a  piece  of  card  or  ftiff  pa¬ 
per  in  it,  with  the  well  adapted  nodofe 
bandage,  is  all  that  is  neceffary,  to  retrain 
the  bleeding  after  this  operation.  This 
bandage  is  made  with  a  fillet  cr  roller  about 
4  yards  long,  and  near  an  inch  and  an  half 
broad,  with  two  heads,  which  are  to  be 
reverfed  two  or  three  times,  forming  knots 
in  order  upon  the  comprefs.  This  kind  of 
bandage  may  have  its  ufe  fometimes  in 
other  parts,  as  I  have  frequently  experien¬ 
ced,  as  well  as  upon  this  occafion* 


There  have  been  a  great  many  Jlyptics 
publifhed,  and  boated  of  as  infallible, 
which,  upon  trial,  have  not  anfwered  the 
encomiums  given  them,  but  much  difap- 
pointed  the  Surgeon’s  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  and  indeed  it  is  running  too  much 
rifk,  to  rely  abfolutely  upon  them  in  wounds 

of  the  large  arteries.- - -As  to  the  ufe  of 

fungous  fubftances,  which  is  a  very  ancient 
practice  in  hemorrhages ,  I  think,  fomething 
very  confiderable  may  be  reafonably  expec- 
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ted  from  them,  when  exactly  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bleeding  veffel,  with  power¬ 
ful  compreffion,  without  which,  the  Sur¬ 
geon’s  expectations  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  fruitrated.  That  kind,  which  I  have 
often  ufed,  and  prefer  to  ail  the  reft,  is  the 
Crepitus  Lupi ,  called  alfo  Ly coper don,  Puff- 
Ball,  Mullipuff,  or  Bovijl ,  by  the  botanic 
writers.  This  plant  grows  frequently  in 
pafture-grounds,  to  the  fize  of  a  pompion, 
which  it  refembles  in  form  ;  till  its  full 
growth,  it  is  white,  like  a  mufhroom,  and 
of  fuch  texture,  then  gradually  grows 
brown,  becoming  a  very  foft  fubftance  in 
autumn,  which  is  the  time  of  gathering  it 
for  chirurgical  ufe,  fooner  or  later  according 
to  the  feafon. 


The  opinion  of  As  I  have  found  this  fungous  fubftance 

eminent  authors  _  1  r 

concerning  its  a  very  ufeful  application,  on  many  ocean- 
..yf7  ons,  I  am  not  willing  to  fupprefs,  what  I 
know  of  its  efficacy,  from  my  own  expe¬ 
rience,  which  I  fhall  relate,  after  giving  a 
fhort  account  of  the  opinion  of  others  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Felix  Wurtz  commends  it.— 
Schroder  calls  it  Fungus  Chirurgorum — — 
Clujius  fays  it  is  very  efficacious  in  flopping 

effulions 
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etfufions  of  blood. . —Bauhine  fays  the 

fame. - Heifter  fpeaks  of  it,  as  a  thing 

much  in  ufe  for  this  purpofe. - Ray,  in 

his  Synopjis  method.  Stirp.  bntan .  after  de- 
fcribing  the  plant,  fays.  “  Heec  jubjiantia 
“  vulneribus,  ubi ficcata fuit,  imponi folet,pro 
“  fanguinis  jluxu  cohibendo And  I  think, 
Boerhaave  recommends  it  on  this  occafion. 


It  is  a  fofter  application,  and  more  ab- 
forbent  than  lint,  which  confiderations  have 
induced  me,  to  ufe  it  often  after  amputa¬ 
tions,  inftead  of  lint,  applying  it  in  fmooth, 
even  fiices ;  and  after  extirpating  feveral 
breafts,  and  large  tumors,  where  the  vefifels 
have  not  been  large,  I  have  ufed  it,  with 
moderate  preffure,  without  finding  any  ne- 
cefiity  for  the  needle  and  ligature.  I  have 
alfo  found  it  of  fingular  fervice  in  bleeding 
cancers ,  by  its  conflantly  hopping  the  effu- 
fion  of  blood,  with  gentle  compreffion,  ex¬ 
citing  no  pain,  which  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  happy  circumftance,  in  fuch  deplorable 

cafes. - Perhaps  dices  of  this,  applied  to 

flumps,  might  anfwer  the  end  propofed  by 
Mr.  Kir kl and,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  London 
medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries ,  of  ab- 
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forbing  the  matter,  inftead  of  ipunge,  re¬ 
commended  by  him,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  reflux  of  it.— — This  fubftance  may  be 
made  more  compadt,  by  putting  it  into  a 
prefs  $  and  fo  prepared,  feems  fitter  for 
fome  purpofes  j  as  for  inftance,  fuppofe  a 
veflel,  opened  in  a  part  where  it  cannot  be 
come  at  with  the  needle,  and  wou’d  be 
dangerous  to  apply  an  efcharotic ,  a  piece  of 
fuitable  dimenfions  might  be  conveyed  down 
to  the  bleeding  veflel,  filling  the  part  up,  fo 
as  to  have  ftrong  compreffion  made  upon  it, 
as  we  have  directed,  by  hand  or  otherwife  . 
but  the  cafe  may  be  fo  circumftanced,  as  we 
have  hinted  before,  as  to  make  the  fingers 
the  beft,  and  indeed  the  only,  comprefiive 
inftrumerits,  that  can  be  admitted.  As  this 
fubftance,  thus  prepared,  imbibes  moifture, 
it  will  expand,  and  adt  more  ftrongly  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  veflel,  if  the  compreffion 
is  properly  regulated  ;  and  the  diftention  of 
the  furrounding  veffels,  will,  in  fome  mea- 
fare,  promote  this  effedt.  This  is  the 
manner,  that  I  apprehend  fungous  fub« 
ftances  adt  in  reftraining  haemorrhages . 
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Efcharotics  are  more  powerful  than 
ftyptics  or  aftringents  ;  for  they  deftroy  the 
life  of  the  parts,  to  which  they  are  applied, 
inducing  an  efchar  or  cruft  on  the  mouths 
of  the  bleeding  veffek  ;  but  ftyptics  or 
aftringents,  according  to  the  general  mean¬ 
ing  or  acceptation  of  the  words,  fignify  no 
more  than  an  exertion  of  their  power  by  co¬ 
agulating  the  blood,  or  leffening  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  veffels,  by  putting  their  fibres 
upon  contraction.  The  corrofive  applica¬ 
tions,  ufed  on  thefe  occafions,  caufe  exqui- 
fite  pain,  fometimes  throwing  the  patient 
into  convuhions,  when  near  nervous  parts, 
efpecially  if  they  have  arfenic  in  their  com- 
pofition,  which  fome  authors  of  no  fmall 
note  have  recommended  ;  and  among  the 
reft,  that  great  and  defervedly  efteemed 
Practitioner  Serjeant  Wifeman  has  run  into 
this  error.  The  leaft  dangerous  of  the  clafs 
of  Efcharotics ,  ufed  in  flopping  haemorrha¬ 
ges ■,  is  the  Vitriolum  romanum ,  the  lingular 
good  effeCt  of  which,  Mr.  Layman  and  I 
experienced,  with  the  compreflive  ma¬ 
chine,  as  related  in  my  obfervations  :  But 
all  thefe  applications  are  attended  with  great 
inconveniences,  befides  the  pain,  &c.  which 

they 


Of  Efcharotics  j 
great  care  and 
caution  requi¬ 
re  in  their  ufe. 


The  danger  and 
ill  confequences 
of  efcharotic 
applications. 


Hiflory  of  a 
cafe  v/ he  rein 
optics,  &c. 
were  inefteltu- 
ally  ufed. 


they  excite,  as  a  return  of  the  bleeding, 
when  the  efchar  falls  of,  or  deftroying  the 
adjacent  parts  ;  by  which  another  artery,  if 
it  lies  near,  may  be  opened ;  and  this  un¬ 
happy  effedt  was  verified  in  the  cafe,  that 
Boerbaave  ufed  to  mention  to  his  Pupils, 
of  a  young  man  at  Leyden ,  who  loft  his 

life,  by  fuch  an  incautious  ftep. - Some 

years  ago,  1  was  called  to  an  elderly  wo¬ 
man,  a  fortnight  after  having  had  the  ra¬ 
dial  artery  divided,  a  little  above  the  wrift, 
with  a  fharp-pointed  knife,  by  the  flapping 
of  the  wing  of  a  turkey,  as  fhe  was  kill¬ 
ing  it.  A  Surgeon,  of  but  little  experi¬ 
ence,  Immediately  plugged  up  the  wound 
with  fome  Jlyptic ,  and  fo,  from  time  to 
time,  flopped  the  bleeding,  by  various  ap¬ 
plications  ;  but  the  frequent  returns  of  it 
exhaufted  the  patient’s  ftrength,  bringing 
her  life  into  imminent  danger.  The  pain¬ 
ful  applications  caufed  great  tumefadfion, 
and  inflammation  of  the  whole  limb,  in 
which  ftatel  found  her  ;  and  there  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  no  other  expedient  left,  but  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  tourniquety  and  diftedl  the  parts, 
between  the  tendons,  as  far  as  neceflary,  to 
diicover  the  bleeding  veiTel,  which  I  did 

with 


with  fome  difficulty,  the  ends  of  the  artery 
being  confiderably  feparated;  but  by  the 
knife,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  diffedting 
forceps  and  hook,  I  raifed  them  fufficiently 
to  convey  ligatures  about  them,  without 
injuring  any  of  the  neighbouring  parts  ; 
which  effectually  flopped  the  eftufion  ot 
blood  :  and  the  wound  was  healed  by  the 
common  treatment,  preferving  the  perfedt 
ufe  of  the  limb, 

i 

In  confideration  of  fuch  danger  and  in-  oftheufeofthe 

°  #  ABual  Cautery . 

convenience,  attending  the  ufe  of  ef char  otic 
applications,  fome  of  the  ableft  Surgeons 
have  preferred  the  affinal  cautery ,  as  the 
pain  it  creates  is  not  of  fo  long  duration, 
and  its  effedt  more  certainly  limited,  as  well 
as  quicker,  when  exadtly  diredted  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bleeding  veffel,  with  the  af¬ 
fiftance  of  the  tourniquet :  and  a  canula , 
upon  fome  occafions,  will  be  found  necef- 
fary  to  defend  the  neighbouring  parts,  and 
convey  the  cautery  to  the  deftined  place 
more  precifely.  By  touching  the  part  art¬ 
fully  with  the  cautery ,  of  a  proper  degree 
of  heat,  an  efehar  may  foon  be  formed,  to 
refill  the  force  of  the  blood  ;  gentle  touches 

at 
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at  firfl,  quickly  repeated,  will  be  found  to 
anfwer  the  end  bed: ;  forming  the  efchar 
gradually,  is  the  mod:  likely  manner  to  make 
it  fudiciently  firm  ;  for  fhoifd  the  cautery 
be  kept  on  too  long,  upon  its  firfl  applica¬ 
tion,  it  may  bring  flefh  away  with  it,  and 
fruflrate  our  delign.  This  I  fpeak  from 

thegood'e'ffea  exFerience* — - — A  young  Gentleman, fight- 

of  the  Aauai  ino-  a  duel,  received  a  thruft  with  a  fword 

Cautery ,  and  0 

iii  effedf  of  arait  between  the  Radius  and  Ulna,  vrhence  pro- 

circular  ban- 

fame  needed  a  profufe  haemorrhage ,  proving  be¬ 

yond  doubt,  that  the  median  artery  was 
opened.  After  the  application  of  a  Jlyptic> 
ftrait  circular  bandage  was  applied,  upon 
which,  the  bleeding  increafed,  but  abated 
upon  removal  of  the  bandage  :  however,  the 
affinal  cautery  was  ufed,  and  effedtually  flop¬ 
ped  the  effuiiou  of  blood.  In  this  cafe,  we 
have  a  convincing  proof  of  the  ill  efFedt  of 
ftrait  circular  bandage,  which,  adting  upon 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  threw  more 
blood,  and  with  force  in  proportion,  into 
the  median  in  its  progreffion,  obflrudting  at 
the  fame  time  the  reflux  of  the  blood  by  the 
veins ;  which  caufes  confpired  to  increafe 
the  haemorrhage * 

The 

/ 


The  method  of  retraining  haemorrha¬ 
ges  by  the  actual  cautery  is  liable  to  the 
fame  objection,  in  refpedt  to  the  hazard  of 
future  bleedings,  upon  the  fall  of  the  ef- 
char ,  as  that  by  an  ef char  otic ;  of  which 
the  Surgeons  in  former  ages,  before  the  ufe 
of  the  needle  and  ligature,  were  but  too 
well  convinced,  by  the  lofs  of  their  pa¬ 
tients  ;  therefore  fhou’d  it  be  thought  ad- 
vifable,  to  put  luch  methods  in  practice, 
upon  any  emergency,  in  thefe  days,  the 
bandage  and  compreftes,  applied  as  before 
diredted,  fhou’d  not  be  removed  in  lefs  time 
than  three  or  four  days,  or  more,  unlefs 
for  particular  reafons,  to  look  at  the  wound, 
which  mu  ft  then  be  treated  with  the  utmoft 
care  and  gentlenefs,  preferving  a  due  degree 
of  preffure  upon  the  veflel  at  the  fame 
time,  left  we  fheu’d.  difturb  the  application, 
that  had  been  made  to  it,  before  it  is  ready 
to  fall  off  ;  over  which,  for  greater  fafety, 
it  will  ftill  be  right  to  apply  Puff-Ball,  pre¬ 
pared  as  diredted*  or  fome  fuch  fubftance, 
and  moiftened  in  ardent  fpirits,  to  retard 
the  fall  of  the  efchar  as  long  as  poflible, 
and  refift  the  impetus  of  the  blood  with 
moderate  prefture  ;  and  it  fhou’d  be  conti¬ 
nued 
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nued  after  the  efchar  is  fallen  off*,  for  fome 
time,  till  we  have  good  reafofr  to  believe 
the  veffel  is  united,  and  firmly  fealed  up 
with  fiefti*  The  fame  application  imme¬ 
diately  made  to  the  efchar  produced  by  the 
affinal  cautery ,  afiifted  by  the  compreffes 
and  bandage  recommended,  I  am  well  af« 
fured,  will  prove  a  good  means  of  fecurity, 
againft  a  confequent  haemorrhage .  We 

*  may  remember,  that  the  affiual  cautery  is 
the  only  refource  in  haemorrhages ,  in  fome 
parts,  particularly  in  the  mouth,  as  we 
have  hinted  before  :  and  we  mu  ft  not  for¬ 
get,  when  we  are  called  to  a  patient,  on 
account  of  a  profufe  haemorrhage  upon  a 
limb,  to  apply  the  tourniquet  directly  to 
reftrain  it,  till  a  proper  apparatus  can  be 
prepared.  The  tourniquet  will  be  found 
abfolutely  neceffary,  to  give  an  opportunity 
of  making  any  kind  of  applications,  with 
exadtnefs,  to  the  bleeding  veffel,  after  well 
wiping  away  the  blood  with  a  fpunge  ;  and 
it  fhou’d  be  kept  on  a  little  while  after,  let- 

ting 

Mr.  Crane ,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew's  Hofpital,  invented,  a  few  years  ago,  an  excel¬ 
lent  tourniquet ,  fuperior  to  any  I  have  feen,  which 
fhoiy  d,  by  all  means,  be  had  in  plenty  in  the  army  and 
navy. 
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ting  it  loofe  gradually,  increafing  the  com- 
preffion  with  the  hand,  at  the  lame  time, 
over  the  bandage  and  comprefs,  for  reafons 
too  obvious  to  want  explanation. 

As  the  preceding  methods  are  dangerous 
and  precarious,  the  beft  Surgeons  now 
chufe  the  needle  and  ligature,  where  prac¬ 
ticable,  even  though  there  fhou’d  be  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  enlarging  the  wound,  in  order 
to  come  at  the  veffel  ;  which  method  is 
more  fife  and  certain  in  its  effedt,  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  avoid  injuring  any  confiderable 
parts.  This  operation  is  performed  with  a 
needle  of  a  proper  curve  and  fize,  threaded 
with  a  flat  ligature  waxed,  made  of  fhoe- 
maker’s  thread,  which  is  the  bed  material, 
when  fine  and  even,  to  make  ligatures  of. 
The  needle  is  to  be  introduced  a  little  above 
and  below  the  divifion  or  orifice  of  the 
veffel,  and  the  ligature  to  be  cut  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  after  drawing  it  equally  in ;  or  liga¬ 
tures  may  be  paffed  in  feparately.  The 
opening  of  the  veffel  will  be  eafily  difcove- 
red  by  loofening  the  tourniquet-ligature, 
when  that  can  be  ufed  ;  and  we  muff  en¬ 
deavour  to  avoid  pricking  or  including 


The  needle  and 
ligature  prefer¬ 
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methods  in 
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nerves 


nerves  or  tendons,  which  may  be  effect 
ted,  when  not  interrupted  with  blood,  by 
raifing  the  veffel  a  little,  where  it  can  be 
fairly  brought  in  view,  with  the  point  of 
the  knife  and  differing  forceps,  in  an  art¬ 
ful  hand,  [a)  This  wound  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  as  a  recent  aneuryjmy  and  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  confequence,  to  make  two  ligatured 
upon  the  artery  ^  for  the  bleeding  may  rea¬ 
dily  continue  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
canal,  by  means  of  the  communicant  bran¬ 
ches  5  as  we  may  eaflly  conceive,  when  we 
corifider,  that  the  ftrudture  of  the  arterial 
fyftem  is  without  valves,  (i)  There  are 
two  inftances  in  the  Philof.  Tranf,  from 
Mr.  Cowper ,  a  great  Anatomift  and  Surgeon 

in 


[a)  A  hafted-needle  may  proves  very  ufeful  inftru- 
meat  in  this  operation  fometimes,  having  the  eye  near 
the  point. 

( b)  See  Mr.  Lambert's  method  of  Pitching  the  ar-^ 
tery  in  an  aneuryfm^  in  the  fecond  vol.  of  the  London 

medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries . - —It  is  to  be 

pradtifed  only  in  recent  cafes  :  and  it  may  alfo  be  con- 
fidered,  how  far  two  or  three  flitches  of  the  fpiral 
future,  made  with  a  very  fine  fiat  needle  properly  cur¬ 
ved,  may  anfwer  the  like  purpofe. - AThe  Pori 

d' Aiguille  may  be  found  a  neeeflary  inftrument  in  Mr. 
Lambert's  method,  and  in  making  this  future,  for  very 
obvious  rtafons*  - 
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in  his  time,  to  enforce  this  attention,  (a)  Af¬ 
ter  thus  fecuring  the  wounded  artery  againft 
future  bleeding,  the  wound  itfelf  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  common  manner,  with  di~ 
geftive,  &c.  applying  gentle  comprefs  and 

N  bandage* 

(tf )  T  he  violent  charge  againft  ligatures  in  amputations, 
I  am  perfuaded,  is  not  well  founded,  from  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  fuccefs  I  have  had  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
ftances,  ftnefe  I  pradtifed  the  method,  recommended 
in  mv  obfervations,  with  no  other  bandage,  than  ftrips 
of  common  plafter,  and  a  knitted  woollen  cap  j  whence 
1  cannot  help  concluding,  that  the  alarming  fymptoms, 
which  have  been  aferibed  to  the  ligatures,  principally 
arofe  from  ftrait  circular  bandage.  My  friend  Dodfor 
Donald  Aionro ,  to  whom  I  am  under  very  great  obli¬ 
gations,  has  told  me,  that  the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Edinburgh  were  aftoni filed  at  the  fuccefs, 
attending  amputations  there,  when  they  laid  afide  ftrait 
bandage,  by  his  father’s  advice,  whole  authority  can¬ 
not  have  too  great  weight  in  a  matter  of  fuch  concern¬ 
ment,  as  tends  diredlly  to  obviate  pain  and  preferve 
life  :  and  the  medical  art  is  infinitely  indebted  to  that 
gentleman. 

Since  I  wrote  thefe  papers,  I  have  obferved, 
Monf.  Pouteau,  fenior  Surgeon  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at 
Lyons,  in  his  Melanges  de  Chirurgie  printed  in  1760, 
and  Mr.  Kirkland,  an  eminent  Surgeon  in  this  King¬ 
dom,  in  his  treatife  upon  lupprefling  hcemorrhages  from 
divided  arteries,  publifhed  in  1763,  differ  in  their  fen- 
timents  from  Monf.  Petit ,  whofe  hypothecs  is,  that 
hemorrhages  are  flopped  after  amputations  by  coagula  of 
blood,  formed  feveral  inches  up  the  arteries,  as  appears 
in  the  Mem.  de  E  Acad.  roy.  des  fciences <  I  have  the  fa- 
tisfadlion  to  find  the  experiments,  made  by  thofe  two 
Gentlemen,  fully  fupport  my  opinion,  upon  this  fub- 
jedl,  which  I  wiflied  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  myfelf,  when  I  publifhed  it  among  fome  cafes 
and  remarks  in  Surgery,  in  the  year  1758, 
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bandage,  making  it  only  retentive,  and  fuf- 
fering  the  ligatures  to  become  quite  loofe, 
before  the  removal  of  them. 

By  whatever  means  the  effufion  of  blood, 
proceeding  from  a  wounded  artery,  is  flop¬ 
ped,  if  the  patient  is  of  a  plethoric,  fan- 
guine  habit,  with  a  ftrong  pulfe,  venefec- 
tion  is  above  all  things  neceffary,  in  order 
to  leffen  the  quantity,  and  weaken  the  im~ 
pulfe  of  the  blood,  repeating  it  occahonal- 
ly.  ( a )  Upon  the  fame  principles,  we 
fhou'd  prefcribe  a  cooling,  fpare,  diet,  and 
laxatives,  that  ftimulate  in  the  leaft  degree, 
advifing  the  patient,  by  all  means,  to  keep 

himfelf  quiet,  and  his  mind  free  from  per- 

* 

turbation. - The  ancients  laid  great  ftrefs 

upon  revulfion  and  derivation,  even  in 
wounds  of  the  arteries  externally,  as  we 
may  obferve  in  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente, 
& c.  but  they  are  of  much  more  confequence 
in  haemorrhages,  from  wounds  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  veflels,  as  we  (hall  flhew  hereafter  $ 
when  bleeding  and  every  other  means,  that 
reafon  can  fuggeft,  fhou’d  be  employed  to 

diminifh 


(a)  See  Hales's  Hcemajlatics . 


diminifh  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  weak¬ 
en  its  impelling  force.  Reft  of  the  body 
fhou’d  be  very  ftridtly  enjoined,  and  the  ut- 
moft  endeavours  ufed  to  keep  the  patient’s 
mind  eafy,  allowing  no  more  food  than 
barely  to  fupport  life.  What  he  eats  fhou’d 
be  of  a  cooling,  incrafiating,  and  agglutina¬ 
ting  nature,  and  his  drink  ihou’d  be  of  the 
fubaftringent  kind,  as  BinB.  Rofar .  red 
wine  and  water*  moderately  acidulated  with 
Spirit.  Vitriol.  & c.  to  be  taken  cold ;  not 
forgetting  the  prudent  ufe  of  opiates,  occa- 
fionally,  to  procure  reft,  and  keeping  the 
bowels  open,  by  the  gentleft  means.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  Bark ,  rlliun  &  Nitre,  from 
their  well  known  properties,  may  alfo  be 
adminiftred  with  good  advantage,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Surgeon’s  difcretion,  when  a 
regular  Phylician  cannot  be  confulted. 

It  may  not  be  here  unfeafonable,  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  treatment  of  aneuryfms . 


Of  the  treatment  of  Aneuryfms. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  when  the 
trunk  of  an  artery  in  a  limb  was  wounded, 

N  2  lofs 
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lofs  of  fenfation,  motion  and  nutrition  pro¬ 
ved  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  accident, 
which  confideration  induced  Authors  to  ad» 
vife  immediate  amputation,  at  the  wounded 
part;  but  in  a  wound  of  the  brachial  artery, 
far  up  the  arm,  when  a  pulfationis  felt  at  the 
wrift,  that  circumftance  will  juftify  treating 
the  cafe  according  to  the  method  propofed 
in  Page  175,  176,  or  like  the  falfe  aneu- 
ryjm ;  for  nature  varies  in  the  arterial 
lyftem,  and  fometimes  that  artery  is  divided 
into  two,  long  before  it  arrives  at  the  joint; 
and  I  have  feen  an  inftance,  where  the  di- 
vifion  was  juft  after  leaving  the  axilla ,  the 
fuperior  branch  of  it  making  the  radial ,  and 
the  other  the  ulnar  and  median  artery .  Doc¬ 
tor  Hunter ,  the  moft  celebrated  Profeflbr  of 
Anatomy  that  ever  was  in  London^  exhibits 
many  arms,  in  his  courfe  of  lectures,  {hew¬ 
ing  this  Lufus  Naturce ,  at  different  diftan- 
ces  from  the  joint. — —This  Gentleman's 
friendfhip  and  indulgence  I  {hall  ever  re¬ 
member  with  pleafure  and  gratitude,  having 
been  infinitely  obliged  to  him  for  his  kind 
and  frequent  communications. 


When 


When  the  external  coat  of  an  artery  is 
wounded,  both  the  other  yielding  to-  the 
lateral  preffure  of  the  blood,  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  in  the  treatment  of  it,  as  a  true 
aneuryfm ,  which  may  proceed  from  any 
external  injury,  weakening  the  artery,  as 
we  have  before  oblerved  ;  whatever  caufe, 
be  it  external  or  internal,  producing  that 
effeCt,  may  give  rife  to  the  difeafe.  The 
charaCteriftics,  or  diftinguifhing  figns,  of 
the  different  kinds  of  aneuryfms ,  have  been 
fpecified  in  the  Diagnofis ,  Page  84,  85,  86, 
which  fhou’d  be  well  attended  to,  in  order 
to  prevent  error  of  judgment,  and  confe- 
quently  dangerous  miftakes  in  practice. 
Upon  the  authority  of  Sergeant  Wifeman> 
llildanus ,  Tulpius ,  &c.  who  were  great 
practitioners  and  accurate  obfervers,  aftrin- 
gent  applications,  with  compreffion,  have 
been  tried  ;  but  as  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  a  radical  cure  fhou’d  not  be  effected, 
by  this  method,  perhaps,  where  it  is 
practicable,  as  below  the  knee  or  el¬ 
bow,  it  is  more  advifable  to  perform  the 
operation,  as  will  prefently  be  directed  ; 
for  fhou’d  the  tumor  be  fuffered  to  increafe, 
and  happen  to  burft  fuddenly,  having  no 

proper  affiftance  at  hand,  it  wou’d  endanger 
the  patient’s  life. 
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^Tanner  of 
performing  the 
operation  for 
an  aneuryfttt' 


When  the  operation  is  thought  advifa- 
ble,  it  is  to  be  thus  performed,  after  pre¬ 
paring  the  patient  by  bleeding,  gentle  pur¬ 
ging,  proper  diet,  &c.  if  it  does  not  require 
to  be  inftantly  done,  and  time  can  be  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  obfervance  of  thefe  preparatory 
rules,  generally  neceffary  before  any  capital 
operation  otherwife  they  mu  ft  be  attended 
to  immediately  after,  as  the  Surgeon  fees 
occafion.  The  patient  being  placed  in  a 
good  pofition  and  light,  having  the  limb 
refted  fteadily  upon  a  table  of  a  fuitable 
height,  the  apparatus  and  affiftants  difpofed 
in  order,  and  the  tourniquet  applied,  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  incifion  is  to  be  made  into  the 
tumor,  the  full  length  of  it  ;  and  it  may  be 
requisite  to  cut  out  an  oval  piece,  as  in 
opening  a  large  abfcefs,  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  removing  the  grumous  or 
coriacious  blood  the  better  with  the  fingers 
or  proper  inflruments,  and  fpunges  fqueezed 
out  of  warm  water  and  brandy,  that  the 
found  parts  of  the  artery  may  be  come  at 
the  more  commodioufly,  to  pafs  the  liga¬ 
tures  above  and  below  the  difeafed  part 

with  a  needle  properly  curved,  either  with 
or  without  a  haft.  If  the  ligatures  cannot 

be 


i 


be  conveniently  palled,  without  hazard  of 
including  or  pundturing  the  vein  or  nerve 
accompanying  the  artery,  it  is  to  be  carefully 
feparated  from  them,  with  the  point  of  the 
knife,  when  raifed  by  the  difledting  forceps 
or  hook.  After  having  tied  the  ligatures 
fecurely,  which  will  be  known  by  loofening 
the  tourniquet ,  the  next  ftep  to  be  taken,  or 
omitted  at  the  Surgeon’s  difcretion,  as  cip* 
cumftances  lhall  direct,  is  to  diflfedt  away  as 
much  of  the  difeafed  artery  between  the  li¬ 
gatures,  as  can  be  dene  without  injuring  the 
adjacent  parts,  fuffering  the  reft  to  be  thrown 
off*  in  the  courfe  of  digeftion.  Other  two 
ligatures  may  be  conveyed  in  at  the  fame 
time  the  operation  is  performed,  in  order  to 
obviate  perplexity,  fhou’d  a  confequent 
bleeding  happen  ;  leaving  them  loofe  to  be 
ufed  occafionally,  if  either  of  the  other 
fhou’d  flip  or  lofe  its  power.  This  is  a  pre¬ 
caution  that  fhou’d  not  be  omitted  :  I  once 
faw  this  omiffion  attended  with  fuch  in¬ 
convenience,  as  I  wou’d  willingly  guard 
again  ft. 


We 
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Concerning  the 
«fe  of  Jiyptics 
and  fuff  bally 
after  the  opera* 
til-on  for  the 
<$iHuryfm. 


Treatment  of 
the  wound  af¬ 
ter  the  opera¬ 
tion. 


See  thd  dTmal 
cafe  related  by 
Dr.  Hunter  in 
the  "London  me¬ 
dical  Qbf.  and 

tnfr 


We  muft  fpeak  with  diffidence,  in  re- 
fpedt  to  the  ufe  of  Jiyptics  in  this  cafe, 
which  fome  Surgeons  have  recommended 
and  relied  on,  inftead  of  the  ligature  ;  but 
I  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  th z  puff-ball, 
prepared  as  directed,  and  applied  exactly  to 
the  mouths  of  the  veffel,  after  cutting  away 
the  difeafed  part,  railing  it  above  the  furface 
of  the  wound,  Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum ,  might 
dfedtually  anfwer  the  end  in  fome  cafes, 
with  a  due  degree  of  perpendicular  preffure ; 
avoiding  ftrait  circular  bandage,  by  the  me¬ 
thod  which  has  been  defcribed,  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  flopping  blood  by  compreffion  ;  but 
the  ligature  is  the  faf eft  practice,  therefore 
preferable  when  it  can  be  ufed  conveniently* 

y 

After  the  operation  the  wound  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  common  manner,  allowing 
the  ligatures,  and  all  the  dreffings,  to  become 
quite  loofe,  by  digeftion,  before  removal  of 
them,  ufing  fuch  eafy  comprefs  and  ban^ 
dage  as  have  been  recommended. 

When  a  true  aneuryfm  happens  to  be 
formed,  near  the  trunk  of  the  body,  where 
no  operation  can  be  pra&ifed,  a  bole  plafter, 

or 


or  fome  fuch  aftringent  application,  with  a 
foft,  eafy,  and  well  adapted  comprefs,  ob- 
fervinga  ftridt  regimen,  and  living  upon  a 
cooling  diet,  and  bleeding  now  and  then  oc- 
cafionally,  as  an  increafed  fenfation  of  throb¬ 
bing,  or  other  fymptoms  may  indicate,  and 
avoiding  all  violent  agitation  of  body  or 
mind,  is  the  proper  palliative  method,  to 
prevent  its  more  fpeedy  progrefs ;  and  no¬ 
thing  more  is  to  be  done  under  fuch  deplo¬ 
rable  circumftances.  (a) 


[a)  Some  years  ago  I  was  defired  to  fee  a  tumor 
juft  beneath  the  clavicle  of  a  young  man,  that  evident¬ 
ly  appeared  to  be  an  aneuryjm  of  the  fubclavian  artery  ; 
in  which  cafe  much  preffure  gave  pain,  but  a  gentle 
bandage,  with  a  well  adapted  comprefs,  made  con¬ 
cave  according  to  the  convexity  of  the  tumor,  and 
very  foft,  gave  him  eale,  and  proved  of  confiderable 
ufe.  This  patient  died  fome  years  after  of  a  fever,  and 
I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  infpeding  the  parts,  to 
trace  the  extent  of  the  aneuryfm. 

My  opinion  was  lately  afked  by  an  elderly  Gentle¬ 
woman,  of  a  ftrong  conftitution  and  rather  corpulent, 
concerning  a  very  vifible  pulfation  of  the  Aorta  afcen - 
dens ,  in  the  hollow  juft  above  the  Sternum.  In  all 
other  refpe&s,  except  now  and  then  a  flight  uneafy 
fenfation  in  the  Thorax ,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  for 
a  fnort  duration,  fhe  enjoys  a  good  ftate  of  health,  and 
cannot  affign  any  caufe  for  the  diforder,  nor  recoiled 
when  fhe  firft  obferved  it.  There  is  not  yet  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fwelling  externally,  but  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  incipient  aneuryfm , 
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The  treatment 
of  a  falfc  aneiim 
ryfm. 


A  false  aneirryfm  is  occafioned,  as  has 
been  described,  by  wounding  all  the  coatg 
of  an  artery  ;  which  molt  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  in  letting  blood,  a  branch  of  the  bra¬ 
chial  artery,  which  generally  divides  at  the 
bending  of  the  arm,  or  juft  below  it,  often 
lying  fo  fuperficially,  near  the  bajilic  vein, 
that  its  pulfation  may  be  eafily  felt  and  fome- 
times  feen,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the 

i 

Diagnofis ;  which  monitory  intimation 
fhou’d  be  remembered  in  venefedion,  to 
put  the  operator  upon  feeling  for  the  pulfa¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  an  unfortunate 
accident,  as  has  happened  to  fkilful  Surge¬ 
ons,  through  hafte  or  inattention.  The 
orifice  of  the  vein  doling,  though  not  in  the 
artery,  the  blood  coming  from  it  is  pent  in, 
confequently  muft  diffufe  and  infinuate  it- 
fetf  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  inter- 
ftices  of  the  mufcles,  where  it  meets  with 
leaft  refiftance.  This  kind  of  aneuryfm  re¬ 
quires  the  operation,  as  has  been  direded, 
without  delay,  to  obviate  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  that  may  attend  procraftination.  ( a ) 

When 


(a)  Four  fuch  cafes  have  fallen  under  my  care,  two 
of  them  in  a  recent  Fate,  the  other  of  long  (landing 
and  very  threatening  ;  but  all  fucceeded  fo  happily, 
that  the  patients  have  the  perfect  ufe  of  their  limbs. 

See 


When  the  tumor,  proceeding  from  this 
kind  of  aneury fitly  is  become  very  extehiive 
through  negleCt,  the  wound,  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  muft  be  made  ample  in  proportion,  to 
give  room  to  cleanfe  the  parts  well  from  the 
grumous  blood ;  and  after  fecuring  the 
bleeding  veffel  by  ligatures,  as  has  been  di¬ 
rected,  the  wound  is  to  be  dreffed  and  cured 
according  to  general  rules ;  but  fhou’d  a 
mortification  have  fupervened,  that  muft 
be  particularly  attended  to,  and  treated  ac¬ 
cordingly,  with  an  antifeptic  fomentation, 
digeftives  a  little  more  animated  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  applying  them  moderately  hot,  but 
not  to  excite  pain,  wrapping  the  whole 
limb  up  in  a  warm  cataplajm ,  prepared  with 
the  fomenting  liquor  Farm.  Hord.  &  Aven. 
and  Spec,  pro  Cataplajm  ate  e  Cymino ,  which 
mixes  up  with  the  meals  more  uniformly, 
and  with  lefs  trouble,  into  a  proper  con- 
fiftence,  than  by  adding  a  portion  of  the 
Cataplajm.  c  Cymino ,  and  I  think,  makes  a 
better  application,  than  this  cataplajm  alone, 

which 

Sec  the  cafe  defcribed  by  Dodfor  Hunter,  in  the 
London  medical  Obf  and  Inq.  vol.  I.  2.  nothing  fimi- 
lar  to  it  having  been  taken  notice  of  before,  in  which 
the  artery  was  wounded  through  the  vein  in  bleeding, 
giving  fuch  appearances. 


4 
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which  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  the 
fame  purpofe ;  and  it  fhou’d  be  remember¬ 
ed,  not  to  apply  it  of  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  than  gives  a  pleafing  fenfation  of 
warmth  to  the  limb.  Under  this  circum- 
ftance,  prefcribing  the  bark  fhou’d  not  be 
.  forgotten,  when  nothing  contraindicates  the 
ufe  of  that  efficacious  remedy ;  joining 
Serpentar .  with  it  occafionally,  and  giving 
camphire  and  volatiles  at  the  fame  time,  if 
the  patient  is  very  languid. 


Of  the 

treatment  of 
v  ounds  of  the 
veins. 


Wounds  of  the  veins  require  no  parti¬ 
cular  treatment ;  the  haemorrhage  is  gene¬ 
rally  fuppreffed  without  any  difficulty,  by 
dry  lint  or  puff-bally  with  proper  comprefs 
and  bandage,  and  are  to  be  cured  as  wounds 
in  common.  But  though  the  ligature  has 
little  to  do  in  thefe  kinds  of  wounds,  yet, 
upon  a  fuppolition  of  the  internal  jugular 
being  divided,  in  a  wound  of  the  neck,  and 

it  can  be  conveniently  come  at  to  pafs  a  li¬ 
gature 


(a)  Varices^  which  are  dilatations  of  the  veins,  fome- 
tirnes  become  very  large  and  painful  upon  the  legs,  re¬ 
quiring  opening,  or  even  cutting  quite  away  ;  which 
practice  1  have  feveral  times  found  neceflary,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  a  good  effect. 


gaturc  about  it,  it  is  advisable,  upon  the  up¬ 
per  part  only ;  two  are  not  required,  as  in 
an  artery,  for  obvious  reafons* 

The  cure  of  wounds  of  the  Lymphatics  Cof°ths 

comes  next  in  order  to  be  confidered ;  Lymphatics. 
whence  fometimes  proceed  an  abundant 
difcharge,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  Di- 
agnofa.  Lint  or  Puff-ball,  moiftened  in 
Alcohol  Vim,  or  a  folution  of  Alum  and 
Sacchar .  Saturni  in  Aq.  Calc.  &  Alcohol 
Vini p.  ce.  will  generally  anfvver  the  purpofe, 

when  carefully  applied  with  good  compref- 

« 

lion  and  but  feldom  dreffing,  as  I  have  found 
by  repeated  experience.  Upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  very  eminent  man,  the  needle  and 
ligature  may  be  advantageoufly  ufed  and 
this  practice  I  have  alfo  found  fuccefsful, 
where  the  velfel  cou’d  be  well  included  ; 
but  when  this  limpid  effulion  comes  from 
a  wound  of  the  parotid,  or  other  falivary 
glands,  the  above-mentioned  treatment  mull 
be  continued,  till  the  velfels  collaple,  and 
the  generation  of  flelh  Hops  their  leaks ; 
then  the  wound  requires  only  corrunon  ma¬ 
nagement  to  heal  it.  ( a )  When 

(a)  About  a  year  ago  an  elderly  Gentleman  came 
to  me,  on  account  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received 
three  weeks  before  upon  his  wrift,  juft  above  the  pife- 

form 
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Of  the  cure  of 
wounds  of  the 
nerves  and  ten¬ 
dons. 


When  the  nerves  or  tendons  are  punctu¬ 
red,  partially  or  totally  divided,  they  de¬ 
mand  more  attention,  than  wounds  of  the 
flefhy  parts  ;  in  order  to  prevent  pain  and 
inflammation,  by  emollient  fomentations, 
cataplafms,  embrocations,  &c.  The  moft 
fuitable  applications  to  the  nervous  or  ten¬ 
dinous  part  itfelf  are  thofe  of  a  fubtile  fpiri- 
tuous  nature,  fuch  as  Sp*  \ Terebinth ,  dreffing 
the  other  parts  of  the  wound  with  vulnerary 
balfams,  as  has  been  directed.  The  con- 
gruity  of  the  applications  may  be  known,  in 

a 

form  bone,  wherein  the  tendons  were  laid  bare.  The 
wound  was  now  in  a  foul,  bad  condition,  attended 
with  great  pain  and  inflammation,  and  had  been  very 
improperly  treated  by  a  pretender  to  Surgery,  who 
made  very  light  of  it.  All  the  way  from  this  wound 
I  cou’d  trace  a  lymphatic ,  lying  rigid  like  a  very  fmali 
cord  in  the  cellular  membrane ,  immediately  under  the 
ikin,  till  it  funk  into  the  axillary  gland  :  and  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  it  there  was'  fome  tendernefs,  with  a 
flight  degree  of  inflammation,  not  extending  more 
than  a  few  lines  beyond  it.  An  emollient  embroca¬ 
tion  foon  removed  the  rigidity  of  the  lymphatic ,  the 
tendernefs  and  inflammation,  after  the  wound  was 
made  eafy  by  lenient  dreflings  ;  and  the  cure  was  ef¬ 
fected  without  any  difficulty,  by  the  quite  contrary 
treatment  to  that  which  had  been  pradtifed. 

See  note  in  pag.  9  of  Dodtor  Hunted s  diflertation 
upon  the  Lymphatic  vejfels9  in  his  Medical  Commenta¬ 
ries ,  relating  to  Dodtor  Macaulay* s  cafe.' - —And  hifto- 

ries  of  the  cure  of  Lymphatics  opened  in  wounds^  by 
Plpfeffor  Monro ,  in  Med.  EJfays ,  voh  v* 


a  good  meafure,  by  the  agreeable  and  plea- 
ling  fenfation  of  warmth  they  give  to  the 
parts,  without  creating  pain.  Upon  this 
head  we  may  confult  Ruyfcb ,  Meck’ren , 
Fab.  ab  Aquapendente ,  Wife  man,  and  other 
practical  Writers.  Some  Authors  have  re¬ 
commended  Eupborbium ,  and  fuch  acrid 
applications,  to  the  expofed  nerves  and  ten¬ 
dons,  but  they  are  dangerous,  and  may 
prove  of  fatal  confequence  ;  as  Hollerius 
and  others  teftify.  When  the  wound  is  too 
fmall  to  admit  of  applications  directly  to  the 
nerve  or  tendon  itfelf,  it  will  be  right  to  en¬ 
large  it  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  give  room 
for  a  free  difcharge  of  fuch  acrimonious 
matter,  as  thefe  wounds  are  apt  to  produce. 
It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  train  of  direful 
fymptoms  attend  a  puncture  or  partial  divi- 
lion  of  a  nerve  or  tendon,  making  it  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  divide  them  totally,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  ;  of  which  we 
have  inftances,  upon  good  authority,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  practice  ;  yet,  as  the  total  divi- 
fion  of  them  may  deprive  fome  material  part 
of  fenfation  and  motion,  this  confideration 

>  i 

lliou’d  engage  our  earlieft  and  clofeft  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  juft  mentioned,  to  prevent 

the 


Sometimes  ab* 
folutely  necef¬ 
fary  to  divide 
the  nerve  or 
tendos  totally. 


Total  division 
of  the  nerve  of 
tendon  to  be 
avoided  if  pof- 
fible. 


l$2 


Proper  pofition 
fo  put  the  limb 
tnto. 


Hiiloriesv 


the  neceffity  of  taking  fuch  a  jftep.  In 
wounds  of  thefe  parts,  the  limb  muft  be  put 
into  fuch  a  pofition,  that  they  may  fuffer 
as  little  divulfion  as  pofiible.  More  than 
ordinary  care  fhou’d  be  taken  to  avoid  ex- 
pofing  thefe  wounds  to  the  cold  air.  No 
oleaginous  or  cold  applications  fhou’d  be 
made  to  them  :  and  it  is  moft  advifable  to 
ufe  the  fomentation  before  the  removal  of 
the  drefiings  as  through  them  it  will  give 
a  genial  warmth,  and  have  its  proper  effeft, 
without  expofing  the  wound  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  air ;  but  notwithftanding  all 
precaution,  a  flough,  thicker  or  thinner,  will 
be  fuperinduced  upon  the  tendon,  which  the 
terebinthinous  application  will  digeft  off, 
better  than  any  I  know ;  and  then  the 
wound  will  be  foon  healed  by  the  common 
treatment.  All 

Augenius  writes  of  a  Taylor,  who  died  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  prick  with  hife  needle,  between  the  nail 
and  flefh  at  the  end  of  his  thumb. 

Amatus  Lufitanus  mentions  a  fimilar  cafe,  in  an  old 
woman,  -which  was  attended  with  convulfions,  &c. 

Glandorpius  relates  a  cafe,  where  the  tendon  not 
being  totally  divided,  dreadful  fymptoms  enfued,  which 
ceafed  upon  the  total  divifion  of  it,  after  all  other 
means  were  tried  in  vain. 

The  fame  author  alfo  gives  us  this  memorable  hi- 
fiory,  A  Nobleman,  of  a  cacochymic  habit,  and  in- 

fe&ed 
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Authors,  before  thofe  of  the  pre¬ 
lent  age,  have  recommended  Hitching  the 
Tendo  Achillis ,  when  totally  divided  j  but 
the  moft  eminent  and  experienced  Surgeons 
now,  difapprove  that  practice  :  and  evi¬ 
dently  with  good  reafon,  advifing  to  have 
the  ends  of  the  divided  tendon  brought, 
and  kept,  as  near  together  as  poffible,  by  a 
favourable  pofition  of  the  limb  ;  which  is 
effected,  by  bending  the  knee  and  heel,  and 
extending  the  foot,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  is 
eafy  to  the  patient ;  keeping  it  fo,  after 
dreffing  the  wound,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
ferred  rules,  by  the  following  bandage, 
firft,  equal ifing  the  fmall  of  the  leg  with 
foft,  well  adapted  comprefies  of  linen  cloth, 
fine  tow,  or  quilting  cotton,  the  latter  of 

O  which 

fecled  with  the  Lues  venerea ,  received  a  wound  into  a 
nerve  in  a  duel,  which  was  foon  attended  with  pain,' 
fever,  delirium,  &c.  At  length  a  total  divifion  of  the 
'  nerve  was  propofed,  but  not  complied  v/ith  ;  foon  af¬ 
ter,  an  Em-projlhotonos ,  and  other  direful  fymptoms, 
fupervened,  and  he  died  miferably,  without  refource. 

- The  ancients  ufed  the  word  nerve  in  too  great  a 

latitude  ;  fometimes  they  meant  tendon  by  it,  but  now 
its  acceptation  is  fixed,  and  it  is  not  ufed  fynoni- 
moufly. 

Many  years  ago  a  poor  woman  was  my  patient,  on 
account  of  a  flight  pundlure  with  her  needle,  between 
the  nail  and  flefh  of  her  fore-finger,  which  was  atten¬ 
ded  with  very  violent  fymptoms ;  and  file  loft  the 
whole  of  the  firft  joint,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft 
care  to  prefer ve  it. 


Stitching  not 
advifable  in  a 
divifion  of  the 
‘Tendo  Achillis « 


Proper  pofition 
to  keep  the 
limfe  in. 


•V  v- 


r 
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Bandage  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  pur- 
pofe. 


which  is  preferable  to  the  other.  Begin 
the  bandage,  by  making  a  few  circular 
turns  of  a  roller,  of  a  fufficient  length  and 
breadth,  about  the  thigh,  juft  above  the 
knee,  palling  it  round  below  two  or  three 
times,  defcribing  a  figure  of  8  ;  defcending 
then  in  regular  fpiral  revolutions,  with  fmall 
edgings,  that  it  may  lay  even  and  eafv, 
down  to  the  ancle  ;  making  there  a  few 
turns,  as  about  the  knee,  proceeding  fpi- 
rally  to  the  toes ;  where,  after  making  a  few 
circulars,  the  roller  is  to  he  faftened  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  reflecting  it  from  thence 
upon  the  foie  of  the  foot,  up  the  back 
part  of  the  leg,  to  the  circulars  above  the 
knee ;  fecuring  it  well  there,  and  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  it,  with  a  needle  and 
thread ;  taking  particular  care,  all  the 
while,  to  have  the  limb  kept  in  its  true  fa¬ 
vourable  pofture,  by  proper  afiiftants ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
it  relied  upon  a  pillow  in  bed,  ftriffcly  in« 
joining  the  patient's  own  care,  to  keep  the 
limb  quiet.  The  application  of  this  ban- 
bage  may  be  begun  upon  the  foot,  at  the 
toes,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  roller  there,  to 
be  reflected,  fecured  and  fixed  as  before  de- 
fcribed. 


Though 
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Though  I  have  fucceeded  by  both  me¬ 
thods,  yet  I  muft  give  the  preference  to  the 
prefent  practice,  without  hitching  ;  howe¬ 
ver,  fhou’d  hitching  be  thought  by  the  Sur¬ 
geon,  under  any  particular  circumftance, 
more  advifable,  incihon  muh  be  made,  to 
come  fairly  at  the  end  of  the  tendon,  that  is 
retraced  with  the  mufcle,  when  the  divifion 
of  it  is  at  any  conhderable  dihance  from  the 
mufcle,  doing  the  fame  below,  if  found 
needful ;  and  then,  with  the  fingers  or  for¬ 
ceps ,  firh  putting  the  limb  into  the  pofition 
deferibed,  favouring  the  approximation  of 
the  ends,  they  are  to  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact,  or  as  nearly  fo  as  pofiible,  keeping 
them  together  by  the  interrupted  future, 
made  with  the  needle,  appropriated  to  this 
ufe ;  after  which,  the  fticking  plafters,  ap¬ 
plied  as  have  been  directed  in  uniting 
wounds,  in  order  to  aid  the  flitches,  may 
prove,  in  fome  meafure,  ufeful,  and  the  ban¬ 
dage,  &c.  as  juft  now  deferibed,  are  to  be 
ufed  and  attended  to.  By  whichsoever  me- 
thod  the  cure  is  performed,  great  care 
and  caution  muft  be  obferved,  when 
the  wound  is  healed,  that  the  extenfion 
may  be  made  very  gradually,  in  order 

to  have  the  tendon  acquire  its  former 

O  2  length. 


Rules  to  fee 
obferved  fhou’d 
Pitching  be 
pra&ifed. 


A  caution  very 
neceffary  to  be 
obferved. 
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Hiftoriei. 


length,  without  running  the  hazard  of 
destroying  its  union,  before  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  fubftance  is  grown  Sufficiently  firm.  And 
in  the  cure  of  wounds  of  thefe  parts,  ftridt 
regard  fliou’d  be  paid  to  the  Non-naturals. 

Of 


,  There  are  two  cafes  of  ruptured  tendons  in  the  Mem. 
de  V Acad.  roy.  des  Sciences ,  in  which,  the  fkin  was  not 
broke  ;  and  the  cures  were  performed,  by  proper  ban¬ 
dage,  and  pohtion  of  the  limbs.  I  have  had  one  fucn, 
under  my  care,  which  fucceeded  as  happily,  by  the 

fame  management, - — -3/lonJ.  Petit ,  in  his  treadle  des 

maladies  des  os ,  mentions  a  foldier,  who  ruptured 
both  at  once,  in  jumping,  without  hurting  the  fkin, 

and  which  he  cured  in  the  fame  manner. - — SeePro- 

fefi'or  Monro’s  own  cafe,  in  the  EtTays  and  Obf.  phyfi- 
cal  and  literary,  Vol.  1,  in  which  he  defcribes  a  ma¬ 
chine,  of  his  own  invention,  to  anfwer  more  efte&u- 
ally  the  end  of  our  bandage.; — -—I  never  faw  the 
tendon,  commonly  called  the  ligament ,  belonging  to 
the  patella  ruptured,  before  the  laft  year  ;  and  then  in 
a  {liort  fpace  of  time,  two  fuch  cafes  came  under  my 
©bfervation  :  the  fir  ft  was  in  a  young  woman,  who 
about  1 1  months  before,  going  out  of  one  room  into 
another,  ftruek  her  knee  againft  the  door-poll,  diflo- 
cated  the  patellje.^  fell  backward  at  the  fame  ihftant,  and 
ruptured  the  tendon.  When  I  firftfaw  her,  the  limb 
was  much  emaciated,  great  pain  attciiu  •-  d  tiw  joint, 
with  an  inability  of  extending  the  leg,  and  flie  ap¬ 
peared  absolutely  incurable.  The  other  accident  of 
this  kind  happened  to  a  Gentleman  of  our  faculty, 
aged  about  40,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  ;  but  by  keep¬ 
ing  his  limb  properly  fupported,  &c.  he  recovered 
conilderable  ufe  of  it.  Both  thefe  cafes  were,  feen  by 
fever  a!  other  Surgeons,  who  had  never  obferved  the 

like  before. 


Of  poifoned  wounds, 

bites,  &c. 


venomous 
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W e  are  not  to  apprehend  meeting  with 
poifoned  wounds,  except  among  Indians  and  thei 
Barbarians,  whofe  practice  has  been  to  poi- 
fon  their  weapons  of  war.  It  may  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  diftinguifh,  by  their  ap¬ 
pearances,  poifoned  from  other  wounds, 
which  may  have  a  very  ill  afpedt,  and  be 
attended  with  the  mold  violent  fymptoms, 
as  we  have  feen,  ariiing  from  various  other 
caufes,  without  any  lufpicion  of  poifon ; 
but  when  there  is  ground  for  fuch  furmife, 
as  foon  as  we  are  called,  we  fhou’d  enlarge 
the  wound,  if  it  is  fmall,  ufe  the  ftron^eft 

J  o 

fuppurative  applications  and  warm  cat  a - 

plafms ;  keeping  the  wound  open,  as  long 
as  we  can ;  dreffing,  at  leaft,  twice  in  a 
day,  and  giving  fuch  alexipharmics ,  as  the 
nature  of  the  poifon  requires,  which  de¬ 
mands  particular  inquiry  and  attention,  to 
difcover  whether  it  is  of  the  vegetable,  or 
mineral  kind. - 1  have  been  told,  the  In¬ 

dians  dip  their  arrows  into  thejuices  of  pu~ 

O  3  -  trid 


noifoned 
ds  and 
cure. 
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trid  human  bodies,  looking  upon  them,  fo 
prepared,  as  the  moil  deftrudtive ;  and,  I 
think.  Lord  Verulam  has  fomething  to  this 
purpofe  in  his  Writings. — — - Tbeophraftus 
fays,  the  /Ethiopians  dipped  their  arrows  in¬ 
to  the  juice  of  poifonous  plants;  and  Mat- 
thiolus  tells  us,  that  arrows  or  balls,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  juice  of  white  hellebore  caufe 
fpeedy  death.— —Some  Europeans  have 
been  fufpedted  of  fuch  diabolical  pradtice, 
with  Arfenky  Merc,  fublim.  cor r of.  &c.  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  thefe  days,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it,  in  any  chriftian  Country, 
or  where  they  are  not  devoid  of  all  fentiments 
of  humanity. 

Cure  of  the  bite  In  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal,  or  veno- 

©f  a  mad  animal 

&e.  mous  creature,  it  wou’d  be  no  irrational 

pradtice,  though  too  fevere  for  fome,  to 
have  a  niece  of  fleih  inftantly  cut  out,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bite;  or  to  have  the  affiual cau¬ 
tery  applied,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  poifon  into  the  blood  ;  treating  the 
wound  afterwards,  as  has  been  diredted, 
and  having  recourfe  to  alexiph armies.  In 

the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  or  other  animal,  the 
« 

JPuh.  amilyjfus ,  Cinnabar  &  Mujk ,  and 
mercurial  medicines,  &c.  have  their  advo¬ 
cates. 
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cates.  We  may  read  Mead ,  Layard,  James > 
Nugent ,  Default  and  Choifel,  upon  this  fub- 
jedt.  I  believe  I  have  ufed,  more  than  a 
hundred  times,  the  Decodt.  ad  Morf.  Cams 
rab .  Bate  an.  prepared  with  the  addition  of 
fage  and  afh-coloured  liverwort ,  without  a 
fingle  mifcarriage,  when  the  patient  took  it  re¬ 
gularly,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Hydro - 
phoby  or  other  fymptoms  of  madnefs ;  but 
after  having  read  Default's  book,above  twenty 
years  ago,  I  generally  ufed  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  as  he  directs,  at  the  fame  time,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  avoid  a  Ptyalyfn . — It  appears,  by 
the  Mem.  de  V  Acad.  roy.  des  Sciences ,  that 
Monf  Tauvry  was  acquainted  with  mercu¬ 
rial  unction  on  this  occafion,  about  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  laft  century. 


The  bite  of  a  viper  is  effectually  cured, 
as  has  been  fully  proved,  by  rubbing  warm 
Olive  Oil  long  and  plentifully  upon  the 
part  :  and  viper  oil  or  fat,  which  fhou’d  be 
frefh,  is  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  the 
flinging  of  bees,  wafps,  hornets,  and  other 
venomous  infects.  [a)  Of 


Of  the  cure  of 
the  bite  of  a 
viper,  and  the 
flinging  of  ve¬ 
nomous  infe&s. 


(tf)  Concerning  poifoned  wounds,  &c.  Celfus ,  Pare, 

Schenkius ,  Heijler ,  &e.  may  be  confulted. - - - CceUus 

Aurelianus  has  written  more  fully  upon  the  Hydropho- 
by ,  proceeding  from  canine  madnefs,  than  any  of  the 
ancients. 
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Of  the  accidents  belonging  to 

wounds. 

4 '  ' 

Hemorrhage.  i.  An  hremorr hage,  more  or  lefs,  is  a 
concomitant,  or  infeparable  accident,  ac¬ 
companying  wounds;  but  what  has  already 
been  faid  upon  this  head,  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds  of  the  blood-veffels,  and  previ¬ 
ous  to  that,  what  relates  to  the  ufe  and 
efficacy  of  Jlyptics ,  &c.  make  it  unneceffary 
to  fay  any  thing  more  here  to  this  purpofe. 

2.  Were  we  to  difcourfe  on  the  article 
of  contufion f  enumerating  its  various  effects 
and  confequences,  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  both  internally  and  externally, 
we  ffioffd  exceed  our  deiign,  which  is  to 
confider  it  only  as  an  objedt  in  the  cure  of 
wounds,  coming  immediately  under  infpec- 
tion  ;  but  the  effedt  of  a  blow,  by  an  ob~ 
tufe  inftrument,  occasioning  a  wound,  may 
extend  even  to  the  fafcicuii  of  raufcularyf- 
bres ,  connedted  by  cellular  membrane, 
breaking  the  capillary  veffels,  innumerably 
interfperfed  in  the  mufcular  cornpages ; 
and  this  confideration  demands  particular 

attention 


attention  in  contufed  wounds,  when  the 
patient’s  complaint  exceeds  what  we  fee 
caufe  for,  and  gives  us  reafon  to  fufpedt  la¬ 
tent  mifchief.  As  the  contufed  and  Iacera* 
ted  velfels,  apparent  in  the  wound  itfelf, 
are  impediments  to  the  reunion  or  healing 
of  it,  it  is  our  bufinefs,  to  affift  nature  in 
the  feparation  of  them,  by  moderately 
warm  fomentations,  digeftives  and  cata - 
plafms  ;  fcarifying  fome,  and  cutting  off 
other  parts,  that  have  loft  their  vitality. 
Bleeding,  gentle  purging,  and  an  exacft  re¬ 
gimen,  are  to  be  obferved  ;  and  the  patient 
cannot  take  too  freely  of  refolving  and  at¬ 
tenuating  liquors,  in  order  to  keep  the 
blood  in  a  proper  ftate  of  fluidity,  to  pre¬ 
vent,  or  remove,  obftruftions  in  the  wound 
and  adjacent  parts.  If  great  tenfion  and 
inflammation  fupervene,  emollient  fomen¬ 
tations  and  cataplafms  are  advifable.  A 
Decoftion  of  Flo'r.  Cham.  &  Sambuc .  in 
new  milk  and  water,  makes  a  good  fomen¬ 
tation,  and  bread,  formed  into  a  proper 
conflftence  with  it,  and  a  little  fine  01.  011 - 
'uar.  is  a  fuitable  catapldfm  up  >n  this  occafi- 
on  ;  before  the  application  of  which,  a 
plafter  of  Cerat .  alb .  fhou’d  be  applied  over 

the 


on'? 

Am  W  AM 


Inflammation, 


the  dreffing  of  the  digeftive  to  the  wounds 
which  may  be  foftened  with  the  Samaritan 
Balfam,  before  recommended,  and  ufed 
warm,  not  hot  :  but  fhould  there  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  fpreading  gangrene ,  as  fometimes 
happens  in  wounds  violently  contufed,  es¬ 
pecially  in  conftitutions,  where  there  is  a 
depravation  of  the  fluids,  and  laxity  of  the 
folids,  then  the  Fof.  commun .  made  anti- 
fept  ic  with  the  addition  of  Sal.  amnion, 
crud.  or  Spirit .  Mindereri ,  and  a  cataplafm , 
compofed  of  this  fomenting  liquor,  bread, 
Farin.  Ford,  and  Spec,  pro  Cataplafmat .  e 
Cymino ,  are  better  accommodated  to  the 
purpofe,  with  the  ufe  of  the  hark  and  cam - 
p hire ,  if  the  patient  is  very  languid.  All 
thefe  matters  muff  be  regulated  by  the  Sur¬ 
geon’s  conftant  attention  ;  no  invariable 
rules  can  be  prefcribed. 

An  inflammation,  attending  a  wound, 
may  prove  of  very  ill  confequence,  eipeci- 
aily  when  it  is  accompanied  with  contufion, 
and  laceration  of  the  parts  ;  and  may  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  gangrene ,  if  not  timely  pre¬ 
vented.  Gentle  dreffings,  applied  to  the 
wound  itfelf,  and  emollient  fomentations 
and  cataplafms  are  proper ;  venefection,  le¬ 
nient 


♦ 
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nient  purgatives,  and  cool  liquid  diet,  rnuft 
be  ufed  plentifully,  paying  due  regard  to  the 
Non-naturals.  If  the  inflammation  proves 
of  the  eryfipelatous  kind,  which  frequently 
happens  in  wounds,  the  fame  general  rules 
are  to  be  obferved. 

The  immediate  fen fation  of  pain,  upon 
receiving  a  wound,  is  from  the  diviflon  of 
the  nervous  fibrils,  then  from  their  divulfi- 
on ;  whence  it  may  extend  to  fome  diftance 
from  the  wound  itfelf,  which  generally  is 

not 


An  ointment,  prepared  according  to  art,  with  the 
pured  white  part  of  elder  flowers  boiled  in  frefn  Ax- 
ungia  porcina^  in  a  tinned  pan,  with  the  gentled  degiee 
of  fire,  dirring  it  all  the  while  very  carefully,  to  pre- 
ferve  its  whitenefs  and  fragrance,  free  from  empyreu ~ 
met ,  is  a  neat  and  efficacious  application  in  inflam¬ 
mations  :  and  with  the  addition  of  Cera  alba  makes  a 

cerate  inferior  to  none  for  fuch  purpofes. - In  eryfl- 

pelatous  cafes,  camphire  may  be  added  to  the  ointment, 
hrd  reduced  into  fine  powder,,  and  then  well  rubbed 
and  incorporated  with  01.  Olivar.  optim.  o-iving  it  the 
confidence  of  a  liniment,  to  be  applied  with  a  feather, 
and  a  plader  of  the  cerate  over  it.  T hefe  applications 
I  have  long  ufed,  much  to  my  fatisfadfion. - -in  or¬ 

der  to  prevent  an  empyreuma ,  and  the  ointment  from 
being  robbed  ot  its  fragrance,  and  pure  whitenefs, 
it  may  be  made  in  Balnea  Maries.  I  have  had  it  lately 
prepared  for  me  in  that  manner,  by  pouring  the  Ax- 
ungia  boiling  hot  upon  the  dowers,  in  a  well  glazed 
earthen  pot,  keeping  it  ciofe  covered  8  or  io  hours,  in 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 


Pain. 


I 

The  manner  of 
preparing  a 
very  neat  and 
ufeful  ointment. 
Cerate  and  Li¬ 
niment, 
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The  different 
eaufes  of  pain 
to  be  confide- 
red. 


not  of  long  duration,  nor  much  to  be 
dreaded  ;  but  afterwards,  pain  in  wounds, 
from  various  eaufes,  may  arife  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  affedt  the  whole  body ;  dis¬ 
turbing  all  the  operations  of  the  animal 

oeconomy,  and  nervous  fyftem,  becoming, 
by  its  excefs  and  continuance,  of  the  moft 
dangerous  confequence.  It  is  the  moft 
violent  ftimulus,  it  breaks  the  patient’s  reft, 
brings  on  fever,  inflammation,  convuifions, 
&c.  therefore  all  endeavours  fhou’d  be  ufed, 
to  remedy  this  grievance,  as  fpeedily  as  pof- 
fible  :  and,  in  order  to  effedt  this  important 
purpofe,  we  have  to  conflder  the  different 
eaufes  of  pain,  that  we  may  avoid  falling 
into  miftakes  in  practice.  It  may  be  owing 
to  fome  extraneous  body,  vellicating  the 
fenfible  parts  to  the  application  of  acri¬ 
monious  medicines  to  the  hilt,  or  par¬ 
tial,  diviflon  of  a  nerve  or  tendon to  in¬ 
flammation  and  tenfion,  diftradting  the 
nervous  nbrillce to  too  ftrait  bandage, 
or  an  ill  pofltion  of  the  affedted  part.  The 
nature  of  the  eaufes  plainly  indicates  the 
means  of  removing  this  dreadful  evil ;  as 
the  extradtion  of  the  extraneous  body  j- — • 
the  application  of  emollient  and  anodyne 

medicines. 
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medicines,  fuch  as  a  white -bread  poultice, 
&c. — the  total  di virion  of  the  nerve  or  ten¬ 
don,  if  all  other  attempts  fail ; — to  takeoff 
the  inflammation  and  tendon,  by  the  me¬ 
thods  already  prefcribed  to  alter  the 
bandage,  making  it  only  retentive ;  and  to 
change  the  pofition  of  the  limb  or  part : 
but  when  our  deiign  of  removing  this 
threatening  fymptom,  by  thefe  meafures, 
is  not  foon  anfwered,  it  is  neceifary  to  have 
recourfe  to  opiates,  to  affuage  it,  given  in 
proportion  to  its  violence,  till  the  caufe  can 
be  effectually  removed,  (tf) 

Convulsions  are  the  laft  fymptoms 
we  have  to  encounter,  and  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  molt  formidable  attending 
wounds.  They  are  involuntary  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  mufcles,  proceeding  from  vari¬ 
ous  caufes,  affeding  the  nervous  fyftem,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  irritations  of  the  nervous  or 
tendinous  parts.  They  may  arife  from  ina- 
,  nitron. 


Convulficas, 


(<2)  From  what  has  been  faid  upon  this  article,  we 
may  oblerve,  how  neceftary  it  may  fore  crimes  be 
found,  when  we  are  obliged  to  make  painful  applica¬ 
tions,  to  ufe  lenients  and  anodynes,  to  mitigate  the 
pain,  as  much  as  we  can,  and  prevent  inflammation  — - 
See  Diflertations  upon  pain  and  anodynes  by  Meflf. 
Louis ,  Guyot  and  Fabre ,  in  the  Prize  Mem .  of  the  roy, 
Acad .  of  Surgery  for  the  year  1745. 


2o6 
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The  caufes  to 
be  attended  to 
in  the  cure. 


Different  kinds 
cfconvuifjve  af- 
fe&iors  attend¬ 
ing  wounds. 


nition,  when  profufe  haemorrhages  debilitate 
the  circulation,  confequently  tjhe  nervous 
influence,  and  every  animal  fundlion,  fuf- 
fer  ;  and  the  fame  inordinate  mufcular  mo¬ 
tions  may  be  produced  by  repletion.  The 
methods  of  cure  are  indicated,  by  a  proper 
attention  to  the  caufes  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceed  y  as,  by  removing  the  offending  body, 
when  they  proceed  from  irritation  ;  by 
giving  nutrimental  broths  liberally,  when 
from,  inanition,  and  by  evacuations,  efpe- 
cially  venefedtion,  when  they  arife  from  ple¬ 
nitude  of  the  veffels  ;  living  upon  very 
low  diet.  Hippocrates  lays,  ££  Morbis  a 
££  pie  nit  udine  ertis  rnederetur  evacuatio,  Mis 
ic  vero  inanitions  fierenty  rnederetur  re- 
££  plctioP  There  is  a  remarkable  cafe  to 
this  purpofe  in  Lower  de  Corde ,  Pag.  73, 
Edit.  Septim . 

Celfus  and  others  fpeak  of  four  kinds  of 
fpajms  or  convullions,  that  may  happen  in 
wounds.  1.  The  EmproJlhotonoSy  which 
draws  the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
forwards.  2.  0 pijl  hot  ones  9  a  motion  di¬ 
re  dtly  oppoiite  to  that.  3.  Tetanus 9  which 
is  that  fpecies  of  jpqpn,  wherein  we  ob- 

ferve 
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ierve  both  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  body  gffedted,  becoming  rigid  and  in¬ 
flexible.  4.  The  Spafmus  cynicus ,  fome- 
times  Galled  Rif  ns  fardonicus ,  is  that  kind, 
in  which  the  mouth  is  drawn  awry. 

The  locked-jaw  is  to  be  confldered  as  a 
fpecies  of  convulfions,  and  ufed  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mortal  fymptom,  in 
wounds,  without  refource,  till  Opium,  that 
heavenly  remedy,  was  found  to  be  a  cure 
for  it  ;  of  which  we  have  feveral  inftances, 
in  the  London  medical  Obfervations  and  In¬ 
quiries. - It  appears  from  what  Hippo¬ 

crates  has  recorded  in  the  feventh  Book  of 
his  Epidemics ,  that  this  kind  of  convulsive 
diforder  had  not  pafled  unobferved  by  him, 
but  he  deemed  it  a  mortal  fymptom. 
He  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  mafter  of  a  Ship, 
where,  in  confequence  of  a  wound  upon 
his  finger,  an  Opijlhotonos  attended  a  lock¬ 
ed-jaw,  which  proved  fatal.  ( a ) 

(a)  See  Dodtor  Chalmers's  account  of  the  Opiflhoto - 
nos  &  Tetanus ,  in  the  iff  vol.  of  the  London  Medical 
Obfervations  and  Inquiries.  He  is  a  Phyfician.  of  emi¬ 
nence  at  Charlcs-Town  in  South-Car olina,  in  which 
Climate  thefe  convulfive  diforders  are  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  in  Europe . 


Of  the  locked- 
jaw. 


Hippocrates 
not  a  ft  ranger 
to  this  fpecies 
of  convulfion. 


Of 
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Extra&iors  of 
ex  traneous  bo¬ 
dies. 


vw a 


Of  the  extraction  of  extraneous 

bodies. 

The  extraction  of  extraneous  bodies^ 
is  a  part  of  Surgery  that  demands  particular 
consideration  and  attention.  Under  the 

denomination  of  extraneous  bodies,  are 
comprifed  thofe  that  will  not  unite  with  our 
Solids,  but  hinder  the  reunion  of  the  parts? 
wherein  they  are  lodged,  whether  they  be 
of  metal,  wood,  Slone,  cloth,  &cf  and  loofe 
fragments,  of  bones,  dead  contufed  fleSh, 

o  7  7 

eoagula  of  blood,  are  to  be  considered  as 
extraneous  bodies ;  poifon  alfo  may  be  in¬ 
cluded,  but  we  Shall  principally  attend  to 
fuch,  as  may  be  taken  hold  of  and  extrac¬ 
ted  by  hand  or  instrument. 

>  \ . .  , 

The  ancients  had  opportunities  of  fee¬ 
ing  a  greater  variety  of  extraneous  bodies  .in 
wounds,  than  we  have,  becaufe  of  the,,  va¬ 
rious’  deftru Stive  instruments  of  war  they 

<  ;  '  U. 

ufed  ;  whereas  what  we  ufe  are  chiefly  cut¬ 
ting  weapons  and  fhofe  .>The  instruments 
employed  in  extracting  thefe  bodies,  we  may 

fee 
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y  t 

fee  delineated  in  Scultetus  s  Armamentar . 
chirurg .  taken  from  authors  who  have 
treated  on  this  fubjeCt,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
his  own  invention  ;  bat  the  modern  milita¬ 
ry  Surgeons  have,  with  good  reafon,  much 
reduced  the  number. 

After  having difcovered  the  extraneous 
body,  the  place  for  extraction  of  it,  is  that 
by  which  it  entered  ;  unlefs  there  is  appa¬ 
rent  danger  of  wounding  fome  large  blood- 
velfel,  or  other  part  of  confe quence,  or  it 
be  lodged  near  the  oppofite  fide  of  a  limb, 
or  other  part  of  the  body  ;  or  being  of 
fuch  a  fhape,  that  it  cannot  be  returned  the 
fame  way  it  entered,  without  great  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  parts ;  as  a  bearded  arrow,  for 
inftance,  which  requires  to  be  taken  out  the 
oppofite  way  to  that  it  entered,  or  the 
wound  to  be  fufficiently  enlarged,  to  prevent 
laceration,  [a) 

4 

In  order  to  extraCt  the  extraneous  body, 
in  the  firft  manner  propofed,  we  are  to 
place  the  patient,  as  near  as  p^ffible,  inth  : 
pofturehe  received  it,  for  it  is  plain,  thu. 
the  paffage  will  be  more  direCt.  Gefner 
mentions  a  very  pertinent  inftance,  of  a 

P  Surgeon, 

( a)  See  Gtlp  In  5  life  of  7ifca ,  that  famous  Bohemian 
General  and  Reformer,  who  had  his  eye  torn  out  of  its' 
orbit  in  the  extraction  of  a  barbed  arrow. 


Place  for  the 
extraftion  of 
extraneous  b©* 
dies, 


/ 


Hiftory  from 
Gefner, 


4 


j 
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What  neccffary 
to  be  done 
when  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the 
wound  is  fmall. 


Surgeon,  who,  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  extract  an  arrow,  afked  the  patient,  in 
what  pofition  he  received  it,  and  after  un- 
derftanding  it  was  on  horfeback,  he  placed 
him  in  a  riding  pofture,  and  immediately 
drew  out  the  weapon  without  difficulty. 

When  the  orifice  of  the  wound  is  fo 
fmall,  that  we  cannot  commodioufiy  intro¬ 
duce  inftruments,  to  extraCt  the  extraneous 
body,  we  are  to  enlarge  it,  if  practicable, 
without  injuring  any  large  veffel,  nerve  or 
tendon  ;  and  after  having  gained  good,  clear 
hold  of  it  with  the  forceps ,  we  mu  ft  pro¬ 
ceed  cautiouflv,  firft  moving  them  from 
fide  to  fide,  upwards  and  downwards,  be¬ 
fore  we  begin  to  draw,  in  order  to  loofen 
it,  and  dilate  the  parts,  then  extraCt  it  gently 
and  gradually,  to  avoid  lacerating  them, 
applying  the  left  hand  to  the  place,  whence 
the  fubftance  is  to  be  extracted,  in  order  to 
keep  the  member  or  part  firm  ;  and,  under 
fome  circumftances,  the  operator  may  feel 
the  courfe  of  the  inftrument,  and  be  better 

r  . 

directed,  by  this  means,  what  turns  to 
make,  to  facilitate  the  extraction. 


\ 


When 
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When  the  cafe  is  fo  circumstanced,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  attempt  extraction  of  the 
foreign  body,  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  its 
entrance,  we  are  firfi  to  confider,  what  parts 
we  have  to  cut  thro’,  before  we  come  at.  it, 
and  when  we  know  there  are  none  in  the 
way,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  wound,  we  may 
cut  direCtly  and  boldly  upon  it,  making  the 
aperture  in  proportion  to  the  Size  of  the 
body,  when  we  can  judge  of  that  j  how¬ 
ever,  too  large,  rather  than  too  Small,  to 
avoid  putting  the  patient  to  unneceflary 
pain,  and  contufing  and  lacerating  the 
parts  in  the  extraction  of  it ;  proceeding 
then  to  fmifh  the  operation  as  directed. 

The  moSt  feafonable  time  for  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  operation,  is  generally  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  wound  is  inflicted,  before 
inflammation  and  tenfion  come  on,  which 
adding  to  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts,  muSfc 
confequently  occafion  more  pain  in  the  do¬ 
ing  of  it ;  befides,  whilst  the  extraneous 
body  remains  in  the  part,  it  may  excite 
violent  fymptoms  by  irritation,  as  we  may 
fee  in  the  cafe  related  by  Wifeman ,  of  a  No¬ 
bleman’s  fervant,  who  was  (hot  by  a  high- 

P  2  way  man  : 


What  to  be 
confidered 
when  it  is 
found  necetfiry 
to  extract  the 
extraneous  bo- 
dy  on  the  fide 
oppofite  to  its 
entrance. 


The  proper 
time  to  ext  raft 
extraneous 
bodies. 


f 


z\t 


An  extraordi* 
nary  cafe. 


wayman  :  and  Bidloo  in  his  Exercitat.  ana¬ 
tomic.  chirurgic.  gives  an  account  of  a  foldier 
in  the  Englifh  army,  that  loft  his  life  thro" 
the  obftinacy  of  a  Surgeon,  who  refufed  to 
cut  upon  and  extradl  a  ball,  which  laid  ve¬ 
ry  favourably  for  the  operation,  between 

the  fourth  and  fifth  rib. - A  few  years 

ago  the  following  cafe  came  under  my  in- 
fpedtion. 

A  young  man,  as  he  was  earned:  at  his 
work,  requiring  the  ufe  of  his  knee,  was 
fenfible  of  fome thing  piercing  the  top  of  his 
thigh,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  joint, 
but  cou?d  not  difcover  what  it  was.  An 
able  Surgeon  attempted,  foon  after  the  ac¬ 
cident,  to  find  what  he  apprehended  might 
be  lodged  therein,  and  diredted  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  pundlure  not  bigger  than  a 
pin  hole,  and  by  the  patient’s  complaining 

N  * 

of  an  extreme  pungent  pain  upon  prefture, 
he  made  incifion  in  fearch  of  it,  but  in 
vain.  Many  weeks  after,  I  was  called  into 
confutation,  the  fymptoms  becoming  very 
threatening  j  a  confiderable  fever  wras  raided, 
violent  pain  attended  the  thigh,  and  he  was 
not  able  to  fet  a  ftep,  without  having  the 

whole 
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whole  limb  thrown  into  fpafins  ;  but  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  were  inconfide- 
rable.  We  examined  the  limb  with  the 

utmoft  care,  and  upon  preffure,  feveral  inches 

♦ 

from  where  the  pundture  was,  under  the 
Fafcia  Femoris ,  he  complained  of  a  very 
acute  pricking  pain,  which  inftantly  brought 
on  the  fpafms.  Thefe  confiderations  de¬ 
termined  us,  without  hefitation,  to  make 
incifion  upon  that  fpot,  through  the  Fafcia , 
where  we  fortunately  difcovered  and  ex¬ 
tracted  a  needle,  about  two  inches  long ; 
upon  which  the  fymptoms  vaniftied,  and  he 
was  foon  cured. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  dis¬ 
advantages  of  fuffering  extraneous  bodies  to 
remain  in  wounds,  vet  if  tenflon  and  in- 
flammation  have  already  feized  the  parts, 
the  orifice  of  the  wound  being  almoft  clo- 
fed,  the  fubftance  lying  deep,  and  the  patient 
weak  and  languid,  the  pain  which  the  ope¬ 
ration,  under  thefe  circumftances,  mu  ft  ne- 
ceftarily  occafion,  probably  wou’d  greatly 
increafe  the  inflammation,  raife  the  fever  to 
a  high  degree,  and  perhaps  throw  the  pa¬ 
tient  into  convulfions j  therefore  it  is  advi- 

P  3  fable 


When  advifable 
not  to  attempt 
extra&ion  of 
an  extraneous 
body. 


Sometimes  pro¬ 
per  to  leave  the 
extraneous  bo¬ 
dy  to  grow  loofs 
in  the  wound 
by  fuppui ation* 


Tfnder  foms 
tircumftances 
not  to  fearch 
after  a  foreign 
body  fuppofed 
to  be  lodged  in 
a  pari. 


fable  to  poftpone  it  to  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  applying  emollients  and  anodynes, 
and  paying  due  attention  to  the  patient’s 
ftate  and  condition  in  all  refpe&s. 

Shou'd  a  large  extraneous  body  happen 
to  be  lodged  deep,  and  firmly  fixed,  lo  that 
it  cannot  be  brought  away,  without  great 
laceration  of  the  parts,  nor  incifion  fafely 
made,  to  facilitate  the  extraction,  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  not  to  venture  to  attempt  it,  but  to 
wait,  till  it  loofens  by  fuppuration  5  which 
fliou’d  Le  promoted  by  emollient  cataplafms, 
and  fuch  applications ;  then,  there  is  reafon 
to  expeCt,  it  may  be  extracted  with  more 
eafe  and  fafety.  There  is  a  memorable  cafe 
to  this  purpofe  in  the  Journal  des  Sfavans, 
for  the  year  1735.- — —Cafes  of  this  nature 
call  upon  the  Surgeon  for  deliberate  confi- 
deration  and  attention. 

Upon  a  fuppofition,  that  a  foreign  body 
is  lodged  in  a  part,  though  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered,  we  fhou’d  not  torment  the  patient, 
by  cutting  at  random  to  find  it,  becaufe  we 
may  do  much  more  harm  by  the  fearch, 
than  its  continuance  in  the  part  wou  d  oc- 

cafion 
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cafion  ;  for  we  have  inftances  of  various 
kinds  of  fubftances  being  lodged  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  a  long  time,  without  do¬ 
ing  any  remarkable  injury. - Hippocrates 

relates  the  cafe  of  a  perfdn,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  groin  with  an  anow,  the 
head  of  which  remained  in  the  part,  yet  he 
found  no  inconvenience  fiom  it,  till  fix 
years  after,  when  it  was  difcovercd,  mcifion 

made  upon  it  and  extracted. - Deckers 

tells  us  of  a  Gentleman,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  right  Jiypochondriura ,  and,  thirty 
years  after,  had  the  ball  extracted  at  his 

knee.* - Alexander  Benedi&us  fays,  that  a 

Greek  was  wounded  on  the  right  temple 
with  a  dart,  at  the  liege  oi  Colchis ,  and  taken 
captive  by  the  Turks ;  after  the  wound  was 
healed,  he  lived  twenty  years  in  flavery,  then 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  came  to  Sidon  five 
years  after  that,  as  he  was  wafhing  his  face, 
he  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  freezing,  and 
difeharged,  at  one  of  his  noftrils,  a  piece  of 
the  dart,  with  the  iron  point  of  a  confidera- 

ble  length. - Hildanus  gives  an  inftance 

of  a  piece  of  a  fword,  that  was  lodged  in  a 
Gentleman’s  face  feveral  years,  before  it 
was  extracted  from  an  abfeefs  then  formed  : 

and 


Hiftory  from 
Hippocrates  to 
this  purpofe. 


From  Decker  si 


From  Alexander 
Benediftus, 


From  HHdanns, 
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From  A&atus 
Lujitanus . 


.  Fr«*m  X#  Dran. 


from  a  friend  of 
veracity. 


Cafe  obferved 
in  Chelfea-Hof- 
pital. 


Nature's  efforts 
to  relieve  her- 
felf. 


and  he  relates  a  cafe,  in  which  a  ball  r e-r 
mained  fix  months  between  the  fkull  and 
Dura  mater ,  without  producing  any  bad 
fymptoms.— — Amatus  Lujitanus  fpeaks  of 
a  drunken  Courtefan,  who,  in  a  fray,  was 
wounded  with  a  long  (harp-pointed  knife  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  wound  healed,  and  (lie 
found  no  defcdt  in  her  animal  or  rational 
faculties  ;  but  eight  years  after,  dying  of  a 
fever,  and  her  head  being  opened,  a  large 
piece  of  the  knife  was  found  between  the 
fkull  and  'Dura  mater*- — —Motif.  Le  Dran 
in  his  treatife  on  gun  fhpt  wounds,  fpeaks 
of  his  own  knowledge  concerning  the  lodg¬ 
ment  of  a  ball  near  the  Sella  turcica ,  the 
patient  dying  fuddenly  a  year  after  the  acci¬ 
dent.— An  eminent  Surgeon  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  told  me  of  a  cafe,  in  which  a 
ball  was  extrafted,  and  fome  months  after, 
a  piece  of  cloth  was  expelled,  till  which 
time  the  wound  kept  open,  but  was  then 

foon  healed.— - In  Chelfea-Hofpital ,  an 

old  foldier  had  a  piece  of  rag  difcharged 
from  a  wound,  that  it  had  kept  open  many 
years,  which  then  healed  without  any  trou¬ 
ble.- — -Hence  we  fee,  nature  often  exerts 
herfelf,  to  get  rid  of  an  extraneous  body, 

by 
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by  fuppuration,  or  railing  an  abfcefs  in  the 
part,  where  it  is  lodged,  and  by  that  means 
expells,  or  brings  it  near  the  furface,  fo  as 

to  be  ealily  extracted. - On  this  occalion 

I  may  alfo  relate,  from  a  Gentleman  that 
knew  it,  the  cafe  of  a  boy  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
at  Paris ,  who  three  weeks  after  fwallowing 
a  long  needle,  in  a  piece  of  bread,  had  an 

abfcefs  formed  a  little  below  the  navel,  on 

,  / 

the  right  fide,  and  the  needle  extracted 
from  it. Ruyfch ,  Purmannus  and  Hoff¬ 
man  take  notice  of  fuch  cafes.— Wife  man 

inveighs  againft  too  much  endeavouring  to 
extract  extraneous  bodies,  giving  inftances 
of  nature’s  efforts  to  relieve  herfelf,  yet 
when  they  can,  with  convenience  and  fafe- 
ty,  be  removed,  they  fhou’d  not  be  left. 

It  is  no  irrational  fuppofition,  that  a 
weapon  fhou’d  pierce  the  Aorta  or  Carotid , 
and  flop  the  aperture  fo  clofe,  that  little  or 
no  blood  cou’d  immediately  efcape,  the  pa¬ 
tient  furviving  the  infliction  of  the  wound 
a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  though  death  wou’d 
inftantly  follow  the  extraction  of  it  -  and 
probably  this  might  be  the  cafe  of  Epami- 
nondas ,  as  recorded  by  Cornelius  Neposy 

who5 


A  cafe  obferved 
at  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  at  Paris, 


A  fuppofitior* 
not  altogether 
unworthy  the 
Surgeon’s  atten¬ 
tion. 


Cafe  of  EpamU 
nondas. 


SI 


Cafe  from  Pe - 
frus  lie  Largenta, 


who,  fighting  againft  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  fenfible  of  having  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  apprehending  he  fhoifid  die,  as 
foon  as  the  head  of  the  lance  was  drawn  out 
of  his  body,  it  was  kept  in,  till  he  was  told 
the  Boeotians  had  conquered,  upon  which 
news,  fays  he,  “  I  have  lived  long  enough, 

for  I  die  unconquered.”  The  deadly 
weapon  was  then  extracted,  and  the  re¬ 
nowned  General  expired  inflantly _ -Pe¬ 

trus  de  Largenta  confirms  the  other  part  of 
the  fuppofition,  by  a  narrative  he  gives  of  a 

man,  who,  after  being  wounded  in  the 

> 

neck,  the  arrow  flicking  in  one  of  the  Ca¬ 
rotids,  fpoke  very  well  before  the  extraction 
of  it,  but  died  immediately  after.  ( a ) 

(<?)  Some  eminent  Practitioners,  of  former  ages, 
have  looked  upon  the  operation  of  extracting  extrane¬ 
ous  bodies  rather  unnecefiary,  making  great  account 
of  their  fecret  applications,  which  they  termed  attra - 
bents,  but  are  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  fuppurants ; 
and  what  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  many  of  the 
medicines,  for  this  purpofe,  mentioned  in  Forejlus 5 
Mangetus ,  &c,  are  no  more  than  common  digeflives. 


Of 
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Of  the  Non-naturals,  which  are 
of  great  confequence  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  in  curing  wounds, 
whether  accidental,  or  after 
capital  operations. 

(i)  The  atmofphere  the  patient  breathes  Pr°Per  air  for 

v  '  1  x  wounded  per¬ 

il!,  fhou’d  be  dry,  with  a  temperate  degree  fonsv 

of  heat,  free  from  all  noxious  vapours. 

Moift  and  cold  air  obftrudis  perfpiration, 
whence  proceed  various  diforders  ;  and  in- 
ten  fe  cold  contracts  the  veflels,  and  coagu¬ 
lates  or  thickens  the  fluids ;  and  when  ex- 
cefiively  hot,  it  produces  putrefadlion,  and 
large  fuppurations  with  acrimony.  The  in¬ 
conveniences  arifing  from  exceffive  cold, 
are  to  be  remedied  by  fires,  and  for  thofe 
proceeding  from  immoderate  heat,  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  room  is  to  be  cooled,  by  opening  a 
window,  admitting  the  breezes  and  frefh 
air,  placing  large  pots  of  water  in  different 
parts  of  it,  with  fragrant  aromatic  herbs 
and  flowers  in  them,  ftrewing  fome  upon  the 
floor,  which  will  diffufe  refrefhing  and  vi¬ 
vifying 
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Purity  of  air, 
rseatnefa  and 
cleaniinefs  of 
the  utmoft  con¬ 
sequence  to  be 
attended  to  in 
Hofpitais. 


vifying  effluvia  to  corredt  the  ill  effedts  of 
putrid  exhalations,  affedting  the  lungs,  and 
animal  oeconomy.  It  often  happens  in  hof- 
pital  and  fhips,  where  great  numbers  of  pa- 
tients  are  crouded  together,  that  fuch  a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  ftagnant  air  caufes  various  diforders, 
and  the  word:  kind  of  fevers;  therefore  thofe 
who  have  the  care  of  the  wounded,  cannot 
be  toofolicitous  to  have  them  breathe  a  pure, 
frefh,  untainted  air,  impregnated,  if  poffi- 
ble,  with  a  grateful  fragrance,  to  refrefh  the 
fjpirits ;  feeing  that  the  lick-room  be  kept 
neat  and  clean  :  and  in  order  to  corredt  pu- 
trefadtion,  vinegar  may  be  fprinkled  upon 
the  floor,  and  upon  the  bandages,  mixed 
with  lavender-water,  or  fome  fuch  pleafant 
fcented  liquor  ;  vinegar  is  the  beft  antipu- 
trefcent  we  have,  ( a ) 


Of 


(a)  See  what  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Doctor  Donald 
Monro  fay  concerning  this  important  matter,  in  their 
account  of  difeafes  of  the  army ;  particularly  the 
former  Gentleman’s  obfervations  on  the  jail  and  hofr 
pita!  fever. 


) 
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Of  Diet. 

(2)  Diet,  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  as 
well  as  difeafes,  is  often  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  be  attended  ftridtly  to.  Hippo¬ 
crates ,  Celfiis ,  and  the  heft  Writers  fince 
-their  days,  injoin  a  fpare  diet  in  wounds, 
in  order  to  prevent  inflammation,  fever,  &c. 
faying,  it  fhou’d  be  food  that  affords  good 
juices;  by  which  mu  ft  be  meant,  fuch  as 
will  foon  digeft,  and  be  eaflly  aflimilated ; 
not  of  a  glutinous  nature,  that  wou’d  make 
our  fluids  vifcid,  or  apt  to  become  putrid 
and  acrid,  tending  to  produce  obftru&ions, 
inflammation,  &c.  It  fhou’d  principally 
conlift  of  the  vegetable,  farinaceous  kind, 
and  what  animal  food  is  allowed,  fhou’d  be 
confined  to  weak  broths,  except  under  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances,  that  will  be  fpecified. 
Barley-broth,  oatmeal-gruel,  ptifan,  almond- 
emulfion,  thin  chicken  or  veal  broth,  &c. 
fhou’d  be  taken  freely.  The  patient  may 
eat  boiled  or  roafted  apples,  boiled  pot  herbs, 
fuch  as  fpinage,  lettuce,  &c.  avoiding  every 

thing 


Diet  proper  In 
wounds. 
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latitude  to  be 
allowed  in  Diet, 
tinder  fome 
circumftances, 
in  the  cure  of 
wounds. 


thing  of  a  poignant*  ftimulating  quality*  for 
the  reafons  we  have  given  ;  as  flefli-meat 
higl  l-feafoned ;  all  fermented  liquors,  as 
wine,  beer,  &c.  or  ardent  ipirits ;  all  ftrong 
foups  or  broths,  and  alcalefcent  plants,  as 
cellery,  creffes,  horfe-radifh,  muftard,  &c. 
in  order  to  have  a  foft,  balfamic  chyle,  that 
the  blood  may  be  free  from  acrimony,  or 
tendency  to  an  inflammatory  ftate,  produc¬ 
tive  of  fevers,  &c.  However,  in  fome  ca¬ 
fes,  we  muff  take  care,  we  do  not  adhere  too 
clofely  to  thefe  dietetic  rules,  in  the  cure  of 
wounds.  We  muft  always  have  a  regard 
to  the  strength,  weaknefs,  and  conftitution 
of  the  patient  ;  for  if  it  is  a  weak,  faint 
perfon,  there  is  a  neceflity  of  giving  good 
nutrimental  broths,  and  temperate  cordials, 
allowing  wine,  diluted  with  water,  or  even 
wine  alone,  as  the  beft  of  cordials  to  fome 
people.  The  patient’s  ufual  manner  of 
living  muft  alfobe  confidered,  remembering 
the  old  laying ;  Cuftom  is  a  fecond  nature, 
and  certainly  it  is  fo  ;  for  when  a  perfon 
has  been  inured  to  a  particular  way  of  living, 
a  iudden  and  great  alteration  in  it  may  prove 
very  detrimental,  which  is  evinced  by  daily 
obfervation. 


When 
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When  the  Dutch  adted  in  confederacy 
with  us,  the  Englijh  army  fed  chiefly  upon 
flefh,  and  the  Dutch  upon  vegetables  ;  and 
in  the  different  hofpitals,  the  wounded  men 
were  treated  accordingly  ;  but  whenever 
the  Dutch  were  carried  off  to  the  Englijh 
quarters,  and  vice  verfa ,  many  of  both  par¬ 
ties  fuffered  greatly ;  the  Englijh  grew 
faint  and  languid  with  a  vegetable  diet,  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  animal  food  threw  the 
Dutch  into  fevers. 

Our  own  Countryman,  the  great  Wife - 
man ,  (hews  the  neceflary  latitude  to  be  al- 
lowed  on  thefe  occafiotls,  by  feveral  inflan- 
ces,  particularly  in  a  perfon,  accuftomed  to 
drink  wine  too  freely,  that  was  bitten  on 
the  back  of  his  hand  by  a  monkey ;  and  fo 
long  as  he  was  obliged  to  abflain  from  that 
liquor,  he  grew  daily  worfe  and  worfe,  but 
when  he  was  allowed  it,  he  immediately 

grew  better,  and  foon  recovered.— - Bone - 

tus  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  a  young  Gentle¬ 
man’s  cafe  at  Paris ,  who  being  confined  to 
broths,  ptifan,  &c.  and  abfolutely  forbid  the 
ufe  of  wine,  to  which  he  was  addicted,  died 
of  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  though  it  was  no 

more 


The  prevalence 
of  cuflom  in 
rtfpcCt  to  dia t. 


fVif man's  au-  j 
thority  and  o- 
thers  to  this 
purpofe. 
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more  than  a  Ample  one  of  the  flefhy  parts* 
as  appeared  upon  examination  after  death* 
which  was  afcribed  to  too  moth  abstinence. 
™— Profefibr  Monro  fpeaks  of  a  cook  at 
,  Edinburgh 9  who  had  the  cartilaginous  part 
of  his  nofe  cut  off,  and  left  fo  much 
bloodj  before  he  faw  him*  that  he  was  fcarce 
able  to  Support  himfelf ;  after  flopping  the 
haemorrhage ,  and  d refling  the  wound*  he  or¬ 
dered  him  broths*  allowing  him  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine  *  however,  according  to 
!  his  cuftomary  way  of  living,  they  were  not 
Sufficient  for  him  *  he  continued  faintifh  for 
feme  days,  complaining  of  great  pain  in  the 
wound,  and  was  Seized  with  a  diarrhoea 
his  wife  then  Secretly  gave  him  drams,  to 
which  he  had  long  accuftomed  himfelf,  and 
they  had  fo  good  an  effed,  that  his  Symp¬ 
toms  immediately  abated,  and  he  was  cured 
in  a  Short  time. 

Seafon  of  the  The  feafon  of  the  year  is  like  wife  to  be 
fidercd.be  C°n~  considered  in  refped  to  diet*  in  the  cure  of 
wounds  ;  thofe  kinds  of  things  of  a  poig¬ 
nant  nature*  which  we  have  cautioned  a- 

* 

gainft  the  ufe  of,  have  worfe  efleds  in  Sum¬ 
mer  than  in  winter  *  when  indeed,  feme 

of 


of  them  may  prove  beneficial  in  ftimula- 
ting  the  circulation,  which  might  become 
too  torpid,  for  want  of  fuch  affiftance. 

[  '  ,  ’  *  •  ''  * ••  •»  •  ’***-  •  rr  /•.  .  j  !  ’  • 

The  laft  thing  we  have  to  conlider,  in  Difer,fe  thepa. 
relation  to  diet,  is  the  difeafe  the  patient  ™aey  r|j*vc 
may  labour  under,  when  he  receives  the  “^c*d 

wound,  or  the  fymptoms  that  may  attend  conifde,  JoC 
it.  If  he  is  weak,  or  hydropic,  ftrength-  di«?  p’a  to 
ening  food,  wine,  &c.  mult  be  allowed ; 
but  if  he  is  ftrong  plethoric  and  feverifh,  a 

^  »  r  ,  s.  W  J.  .  t  f  1 

fpare  diet  is  ftridtly  to  be  obferved  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Hence  we  may  fee,  that  according 
to  different  circumftances  and  fymptoms, 
different  regimens  muff  be  prefcribed: 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  medicines, 

which  require  as  much  variation.  In  or- 

* 

der  therefore  to  prefcribe  properly,  upon 
fuch  a  variety  of  occafions,  the  Surgeon, 
as  we  have  hinted,  muft  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  of 
difeafes,  and  of  the  materia  me  die  a* 


Sleep  and  Watching. 


(3)  There  is  nothing  refrefhes a  perfon  cinkquenc^Ta 
like  deep.  The  want  of  it  caufes  the  wounds* 

greateft 


gfeateft  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  is  fre^ 
quently  the  occafion  of  many  diforders. 
Pain  is  the  great  difturber  of  reft ;  there¬ 
fore  all  poflible  endeavours  fhou’d  be  ufed, 
to  remove  or  alleviate  it,  as  directed  under 
that  article ;  confidering  the  refpedtive 
caufes,  whence  it  arifes.  The  narcotic 
or  anodyne  remedies,  which  we  have  re- 
courfe  to,  on  thefe  occafions,  to  deftroy 
the  fenfation  of  pain,  till  we  can  remove 
the  caufe,  are  poppies,  and  opium  the 
infpiflated  juice  of  thofe  growing  in  the 
Levant ,  of  which  we  have  a  great  variety 
of  officinal  preparations.  Perhaps  the 
ftrength  of  the  poppies  of  our  own 
growth,  is  not  fo  much  inferior  to  them, 
as  is  generally  imagined  ;  for,  by  making 
incifions  in  fome  fine  large  heads,  growing 
in  my  own  garden,  I  extracted  the  milky 
j  nice  into  proper  receivers,  where  I  fuffered 
it  to  infpiffate  v%4th  the  heat  of  the  fun  ^ 
and  by  experience  found  it  nearly  asftrong 
as  the  L be  ban  or  Lurky  opium,  (a) 

Motion 

(tf )  See  Jones  on  the  myfieries  of  opium  revealed  :  and 
the  late  Profejfor  Alflon  s  diflertation  upon  opium ,  in 
vol.  v,  of  the  Med.  EJ/ays, 


Motion  and  Reft. 

(4)  All  imaginable  repofe  fhou’d  be 
Yecommended  to  the  patient  fuffering  un¬ 
der  a  dangerous  wound  ;  but  motion  is 
lefs  prejudicial  to  thofe  wounded  in  the 
fuperior,  than  in  the  inferior,  limbs.  The 
reafon  that  reft  and  quiet  fliou’d  be  fo 
ftridtly  injoined,  on  this  occafion,  is  too 
obvious  to  want  explanation  ;  flnce  the 
agitation  of  the  body  is  well  known  to 
accellerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  confequently  tends  to  produce  inflam¬ 
mation.  The  patient  fhou’d  not  only 
keep  himfelf  as  ftill  and  compofed  as  pof- 
fible,  but  have  the  room  kept  free  from 
noife,  and  rather  dark,  in  very  dangerous 
wounds  in  any  part,  but  more  efpecially 
in  thofe  upon  the  head.  Hildanus  men¬ 
tions  a  melancholy  ftory  of  a  boy  to  this 
purpofe,  who  was  brought  to  his  grave 
by  mufic  and  dancing  in  his  room,  which 
immediately  occafloned  dreadful  fymp- 
toms,  though  he  was  before  in  a  very 
hopeful  way  of  recovery. 

CL? 
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Reft  to  be  in- 
joined  in  the 
cure  of  wounds. 


Hiftcry  from 
Hildanus  to 
enforce  this  at¬ 
tention. 


Retention. 
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Retention  and  excretion. 


What  kind  of 
purgatives  ad¬ 
visable  in 
wounds. 


(5)  It  is  an  invariable  rule,  not  to 
prefcribe  ftrong  purges  for  wounded  per¬ 
rons  ;  the  ftimuli  of  which  will  be  apt  to 
raife  or  increafe  feverifh  fymptoms,  and 
diffolve  the  fluids  too  much  :  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  muft  be  attentive  to  avoid 
coftivenefs  for  by  retention  of  th zjceces> 
they  become  more  and  more  acrid  and  pu¬ 
trid,  communicating,  in  fome  meafure, 
their  pernicious  quality  to  the  mafs  of 
blood.  We  are  therefore,  to  keep  the 
body  foluble  with  laxatives,  by  the  mouth, 
or  in  the  form  of  clyfters.  McinfuZy  Cci* 
fia,  &c.  called  Eccoprotics ,  having  a  fti- 
mulating  property  in  a  low  degree,  are 
the  proper  medicines  to  anfwer  this  pui- 


Paffions  of  the  Mind. 


Paflions  of  the  (6)  All  violent  paffions  of  the  mind 
moii  °ccnfe-  difturb  the  funblions  of  the  body,  as  grief, 
avoided  by  the  fbar,  an °c r,  &c.  for  winch  reason,  they 

wounded.  ~  3  ^  fhoud 
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fhou’d  be  ftudioufly  avoided  or  fubdued, 
that  they  may  not  gain  the  afcendant  or 
dominion.  The  patient  fhou’d  be  kept 
free  from  care,  and  in  all  poffible  good 
humour  and  tranquility  -y  for  the  body  al¬ 
ways  fympathizes  with  the  mind  ;  and 
we  have  incontefdble  examples,  proving 
the  pernicious  effects  and  confequences 
of  inordinate  paffions  upon  the  wounded. 
Hildanus  relates  feveral  inftances,  fhewing 
their  influence ,  particularly  of  two  per- 
fons,  who  were  wounded  in  the  hand, 
and,  by  exceffive  laughter,  had  moil  vio¬ 
lent  pain  excited  in  the  wounds,  extend¬ 
ing  through  the  arm  quite  to  the  neck, 
attended  with  convulfions,  which  brought 
them  into  imminent  danger.  This  great 
man  attempts  to  account  for  the  effects  of 
rifibility  in  thefe  cafes,  fupported  by  the 

authority  of  Laurentius  Jouhertus. - He 

alfo  gives  a  narrative  of  a  youth,  who  had 
a  wound  of  his  head,  accompanied  with 
a  frafture  of  the  fkull,  in  whofe  cafe  all 
things  appeared  fair,  and  promifing;  but 
being  provoked  to  anger,  he  grew  imme¬ 
diately  feverifh,  foon  after  delirious,  and 

3  died 


Hiftorie  s  from 
Hildanus ,  fhe vy¬ 
ing  the  effed:  of 
fuch  emotions. 
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A£ls  ©f  venery 
to  be  inter- 
d  £led. 


Hiftories  /hew¬ 
ing  the  neceffity 
of  this  inter- 
ili&ion,  from 
SfJdanus . 


died  in  four  days.- . — The  fame  author 

informs  us  of  a  man,  whofe  temporal  ar¬ 
tery  was  divided,  and  the  haemorrhage  re¬ 
ft  rained  for  five  days,  by  a  Jlyptic ;  but  up¬ 
on  being  then  put  into  a  paffion,  the  ar¬ 
tery  burft  open,  and  the  effufion  of  blood 
was  flopped  with  great  difficulty. 

All  acts  of  venery  are  to  be  avoided  $ 
for  they  much  accelerate  the  motion  of 
the  blood  at  the  time,  leaving  all  the 
powers  of  nature  in  a  flate  of  debility, 

and  diforder  the  nervous  fyftem. - - 

Hildanus  proves  the  ill  effects  of  venereal 
pleafures,  in  the  cafe  of  a  young  man, 
that  was  wounded  on  the  head ;  who,  fix 
weeks  after  the  accident,  when  the  wound 
was  nearly  cicatrized,  had  a  fever  raifed 
by  fuch  an  adventure,  and  died  in  a  fliort 
time.  He  farther  confirms  the  bad  con- 
fequences,  arifing  from  this  fource,  by  an 

i 

account  of  a  per  fan  whofe  arm  was  am¬ 
putated,  and  the ftump  alrnoft  healed;  and 
who,  from  no  other  evident  caufe,  but 
fuch  an  adt  of  indifcretion,  was  feized 
with  a  fever,  attended  with  delirium, 
ydiich  foon  ended  in  convulfions  and 

/  m 

death. 
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death. Boerhaave  relates  a  cafe  that 

proved  fatal  from  the  like  caufe. - A 

Practitioner  of  great  note  has  expreffed 
liimfelf  thus,  concerning  a  patient.  “  It 
“  was  by  the  merciful  providence  of  God, 

“  that  he  recovered,  having  daily  com- 

“  merce  with  a  Courtefan.” - ParSi ays 

he  has  obferved  many  inftances  of  the  dire 
effects  of  venery  in  wounds. 

Having  given  a  general  defcription  of 
wounds,  their  Diagnofis  and  Prognojis , 
treatment,  &c.  as  at  firft  propofed,  we 
now  proceed  to  the  fecond  part,  beginning 
with  wounds  of  the  head;  but  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  this,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  to 
fay  a  word  or  two  concerning  VenefeBion , 
which  I  had  almoft  forgotten;  that  an 
evacuation  of  fuch  confequence  in  the 
cure  of  wounds,  as  well  as  in  difeafes,  may 
not  be  improperly  or  indifcriminately 
prefcribed.  In  old,  weak  or  infirm  per- 

fons. 


Concerning  ve- 
nefe&ion. 


In  refpe£t  to  the  Non-Naturals,  we  may  confult 
JVaimvright ,  Burton ,  Santtorius  s  Med.  Static .  KeiVs 
Med.  St  at.  Britan .  De  Gorier ,  &c. 


fons,  or  when  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
has  efcaped  by  the  wound,  it  might  prove 
very  detrimental,  and  in  fmall  wounds, 
unattended  with  fymptoms  of  pain,  in¬ 
flammation,  &c.  it  is  needlefs ;  but  in 
wounds,  accompanied  with  fuch  accidents, 
in  a  patient  ftrong,  young  and  plethoric, 
with  a  full,  tenfe  pulfe,  it  then  becomes 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  take  away  blood, 
as  plentifully  as  his  ftrength  will  bear  ; 
efpecially  in  injuries  of  the  head,  as  we 
jfhall  fliew,  which  practice  is  fupported  by 
the  beft,  and  moft  experienced  Writers, 
— — —Indeed  the  French  ufe  the  lancet 
more  freely  than  we  do  ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
think,  from  what  I  have  obferved  in  their 
writings,  and  heard  of  their  practice,  from 
eye  witneffes  the  moft  rational  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  they  fometimes  carry  it  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  excefs,  by  weakening  the  vital  pow¬ 
ers,  and  relaxing  the  folids  fo  much,  as  to 
bring  on  hydropic  fymptoms,  hard  to  re¬ 
move. - -By  endeavouring  to  avoid  one 

rock,  they  fplit  upon  another  ;  robbing 


the 
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the  blood  too  much  of  its  denfity  or  red 
globules,  which,  by  fome  Phyficians,  is  very 
lignificantly  galled ,fpoliation. - Nothing 

in  the  practice  of  Phyfic  requires  more 
ikill  and  judgment,  than  prefcribing  in  re- 
fped  to  this  evacuation. 


PART 
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Cifcumftances 
to  be  attended 
to,  in  order  to 
form  a  judg¬ 
ment  concern¬ 
ing  wounds  of 
$he  bead. 


part  ir. 


Of  Wounds,  &c.  of  the  Head. 

.  *  « 

|N  this  chapter  we  jfhall  treat  not  only 
of  wounds,  but  of  the  various  kinds  of 
injuries,  incident  to  the  head,  and  the  en¬ 
cephalon  ;  beginning  with  incifed  wounds 
of  the  fcalp,  mufcles,  and  pericranium . 

In  order  to  judge,  whether  only  the 
external  parts  of  the  head  are  injured,  we 
are  to  confider  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the 
weapon  ;  whether  it  has  a  ftrait,  or  a  ri¬ 
ling  edge,  by  which  the  wound  was  in¬ 
flicted  j  the  degree  of  force  ufed ;  and 
the  length  and  figure  of  the  wound. 
When  it  is  long,  made  by  a  ftrait,  cutting 
inftrument,  we  have  reafon,  from  the 
fpherical  form  of  the  ikull,  to  fear  more 
may  be  hurt  than  the  teguments  ;  but  if 
the  wound  is  fhort,  to  hope  it  extends  no 

farther, 


2  3S 


farther,  unlefs  made  with  a  fharp-pointed 
weapon,  pufhed  with  great  force  ;  then 
indeed,  though  the  external  aperture  is 
but  fmall,  it  may  even  penetrate  into  the 
cavity  of  the  fkull,  and  injure  the  ence¬ 
phalon,  which  are  the  parts  therein  con¬ 
tained  ;  therefore  it  is  neceftary,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  weapon,  carefully  infpedt  and 
explore  the  wound,  and  conliderthe  fymp~ 
toms,  in  order  to  form  our  judgment. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  firft  laid  down  by 
Hippocrates ,  the  great  Luminary  of  me¬ 
dical  fcience,  never  to  be  hafty  in  deliver¬ 
ing  a  prognoftic ,  in  wounds  of  the  head, 
or  to  make  light  of  fuch  injuries,  upon 
that  part  though  they  may  appear  trivial ; 
for  we  have,  upon  record,  many  inftances 
of  fuch  wounds,  unattended  with  any 
threatening  fymptoms  at  firft,  that  have 

proved  mortal.- - HU d anus  tells  us,  that 

a  young  Lady,  when  warm  with  dancing, 
ftruck  her  head  againft  a  poft,  making  a 
flight  wound,  which  fhe  negledted  two 
days,  being  fenfible  of  no  uneafinefs  ;  it 
becoming  then  a  little  painful,  a  Barber- 
Surgeon  was  called  to  her,  who  made  ve¬ 
ry  light  of  it  ;  but,  on  the  fourth  day, 

*  fhe 


Hippocrates  fays, 
“  Nullum  <vu]r- 
“  nus  capitis 
t(  co-ntemner.~ 

“  dum  eft." 
which  rule 
fhou’d  ever  b£ 
remembered* 


Hiftories  teach¬ 
ing  us  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  cautious  in 
prefaging  the 
event  of 
wounds  upon 
the  head. 


I 
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flie  grew  feverifh,  and  complained  of  ex¬ 
treme  pain  }  on  the  fixth,  delirious  fymp- 
toms  came  on,  and  fhe  died  foon  after. 
In  this  cafe,  no  external  injury  of  the 
fkull  cou’d  be  difcovered,  but  upon  ope¬ 
ning  it,  extravafated  blood  was  found, 
and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  inflamed 

tio*}  Tw*™.  to  a  high  degree.— - Tim  tens  fpeaks  of  a 

perfon,  who  made  no  complaint  for  nine 
days  after  receiving  a  wound  upon  his 
head ;  but,  on  the  eleventh  day,  was 
feized  with  convuliions,  and  died  on  the 

Froiu  Dahuu  twelfth.- - Doleus  relates  the  cafe  of  a 

Hanoverian ,  who  was  firft  feized  with  vo¬ 
miting,  then  with  a  delirium ,  and  foon 
after  died  convulfed,  in  confequence  of  a 
contufion  apparently  flight  upon  his  head. 

From  Bobmui.  ». . — Bobniu's  has  a  very  extraordinary  cafe 

An  extraordi-  of  this  kind. - Not  long  ago,  I  law  a 

nary  cafe  of  00 

the  Author^  young  man,  who  went  about  his  bufmefs 

own  obierva«  {  J  0 

three  weeks  after  receiving  a  blow  juft 
above  his  ear,  which  ftunned  him  at  firft ; 

'  -  -  .• ;  f  ;  ,•  ■ »  -  .  ’  — 

but  there  was  no  external  appearance  of 
]  contufion.  His  firft  fymptoms  were  gid- 
dinefs  and  pain,  convuliions  enfued,  and 
art  con'd  not  fave  him.  The  Dura  mater 


was 


was  inflamed,  the  veffels,  running  in  the 
plicatures  of  the  pia  ?nater ,  turgid,  and 
fome  ruptured,  as  we  difcovered  upon 

opening  the  head. - In  St  alp  art  Vander 

Wiel  we  find  a  great  collection  of  obferva- 
tions  to  this  purpofe,  from  the  befi:  Au¬ 
thors,  wherein  the  patients  buffered,  fome 

fooner  and  fome  later. 

% 

If  a  wound  is  made  by  a  blow  with  an 
obtufe  weapon,  or  by  a  fail  againbt  fome 
hard  body,  it  may  prove  much  worfe  in 
its  confequences,  than  when  received  by 
a  cutting  inftrument ;  the  external  parts 
may  buffer  more,  befides  the  danger  of  a 

concuffion  of  the  brain. - It  is  not  at  all 

to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  confider  the 
nature  of  the  parts,  the  connexion,  de¬ 
pen  dance,  and  communication,  between 
the  external  and  internal,  that  the  brain 
and  its  appendages  fhou’d  buffer ;  and 
that  violent  fymptoms  or  effects  bhou’d  be 
produced,  by  fuch  caufes,  though  they 
might  not  originally  have  had  their  power 
extended  to  the  interiors  of  the  head. 

If  the  external  orifice  of  the  wound  is 
fmall,  and  the  wound  large  in  the  fubja- 

cent 


St  alp  art  Vander 
Wtel  to  be  coo- 
fultcd. 


Contufed 
wounds  more 
dangerous  than 
incifed. 


\ 


A  bad  Kind 
wound  of  the 
head  whether 
incifed  or  con* 
rufea. 


Cent  parts,  it  is  the  more  dangerous ;  be- 
caufe  the  matter  confined  there,  becom¬ 
ing  acrid  and  irritating  byinteftine  motion* 
may  inimuate  itfelf  far  about,  producing 
deleterious  fymptoms,  if  not  timely  pre¬ 
vented  by  ample  openings,  as  I  have  feen. 
— - — Such  wounds  are  then  to  be  treated 
according  to  general  rules. 


Simple  wounds 
©f  the  head 
atequire  rather 
more  attention, 
and  a  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the 
treatment  of 
them.  1 


Hippocrates's 
authority  to 
fupport  this 
dodirine. 


A  simple  inched  wound  of  the  tegu¬ 
ments  of  the  head  requires  no  other  me¬ 
thod  of  cure,  than  has  been  mentioned 
in  refpedt  to  wounds  in  other  parts ;  only 
we  fhou’d  be  more  cautious  in  the  regi¬ 
men,  keeping  the  air  from  the  wound, 
and  not  dreffing  it  with  applications  of  a 
moift,  oleaginous  nature ;  which  dodtrine 
is  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  the  ableffc 
Surgeons,  ancient  and  modern.  Hippo - 
crates  fays.  “  Capitis  vulnus  nulla  re  ma- 

<€  defaciendum - .”  In  another  place 

he  fays.  “Malum  eft,  humidum  in  vulnere 
“  capitis  carnem  ejfe ,  et  nimia  uligine  dif- 

“  fluent e?n , - - —It  has  been  ob- 

ferved,  that  wounds  of  the  head  are  cured 
with  difficulty  in  Italy  ;  probably  owing 
to  the  Surgeons  in  that  Country  ufing 

oleaginous 


/ 
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oleaginous  and  relaxing  applications  ;  for 
Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus  blames  the  Ne¬ 
apolitan  Surgeons  for  ufing  oil,  in  wounds 
of  the  head  ;  commending  the  Maltefe , 
for  mixing  wine  with  it,  to  correCt  its  re¬ 
laxing  quality ;  but  even  with  this  cor¬ 
rection,  it  is  not  a  proper  application  for 
thefe  wounds.  Unguent .  e  Gum .  Elemi , 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  pureft 
kind  of  turpentine,  or  natural  balfam,  is 
a  good  application,  and  it  may  be  better  to 
apply  it  upon  a  pledget  over  dry,  even  lint. 

If  the  temporal  mufcles,  or  thofe  in- 
ferted  into  the  occipital  bone,  or  the  ten¬ 
dinous  or  nervous  parts,  are  contufed,  as 
well  as  wounded,  the  worft  of  fymptoms 
are  greatly  to  be  feared  j  which  fhou’d  be 
prevented,  if  poflible,  by  early  attention, 
or  remedied  by  the  treatment,  directed  in 
contufed  and  lacerated  wounds  in  other 
parts  ;  though  thefe  are  attended  with  a 
greater  degree  of  danger,  from  their  vi¬ 
cinity  to  the  brain,  &c.  as  we  have  juft 

hinted. - In  contufed  wounds,  there 

may  be  extravafations  of  blood,  or  in  con- 
fequence  of  inflammation,  collections  of 
purulent  matter,  that  may  form  /mules, 

which 


The  authority 

of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  Severinus 
upon  the  fame 
occafion. 


The  worft  of 
fymptoms  may 
arife  from 
wounds  of  the 
mufcles,  ten¬ 
dons,  &c,  of  the 
head. 
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©f  the  treat¬ 
ment,  Sec.  of 
wounds  of  the 
Pericranium , 
ice. 


Kiftories  to  this 
purpofem  Pou' 
Stsu»j 


which  require  opening  diredtly,  to  allow 
a  free  exit  to  the  blood  or  matter,  and  to 
give  convenient  room  for  the  application 
of  proper  medicines,  by  which  the  ill  ef¬ 
fects,  that  might  otherwife  follow,  may  be 
prevented,  as  may  be  feen  in  Berengarins 9 
Doleus,  Muys,  Scultetus ,  Wifeman ,  &c. 

When  the  Pericranium,  or  the  expan- 
lions  of  the  tendons  fufrer  by  wound  or 
contulion,  feparately  or  conjundtly,  the 
nervous  fyllem  may  be  thrown  into  dread¬ 
ful  diforders ;  under  which  alarming  cir~ 
cumftanees,  we  mull-,  not  hefitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  making  an  ample  inciiion,  quite 
to  the  bone,  taking  care  that  the  wound 
in  the  Pericranium,  or  tendinous  expanlion 
correfponds  with  that  of  the  fcalp  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  bone  bare,  in  order  to  free  thofe 
fenfible  parts  from  that  tenlion  and  in¬ 
flammation  whence  the  alarming  fymp- 

toms  arofe.- - ~Monf,  Pouteau ,  Surgeon 

Major  of  the  Hotel-Lieu  at  Lyons ,  in  his 
Melanges  de  Chirurgie ,  an  excellent  work, 
has  two  Angular  cafes  to  this  purpofe.-— — - 
The  cafe  of  Prince  Charles  fon  of  the 


•  j  r  /  .  i  ,  ■*  . 

King  of  Spain  was  of  the  fame  nature  ; 
and  which  the  great  Vefalius  treated  with  fo 
much  judgment,  as  to  gain  him  immortal 
honor  at  the  Court  of  Madrid . 

«  »  ,  1 

Injuries  of  tltefe  kinds,  upon  the 

head,  are  frequently  accompanied  with  in¬ 
flammatory  fwellings  to  a  great  degree  and 
extent,  having  fometimes  the  appearance 
of  an  Eryfpelas  and  Phlegmon  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fometimes  they  are  alfo  emphyfe - 
matous  ;  on  which  account  the  general  an- 

tiphlogiftic  method  is  to  be  obferved. - — 

Garengeot ,  in  his  treatife  on  the  operations 
of  Surgery,  undertakes  to  lay  down,  what 
he  calls,  a  certain  fign  of  knowing,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Pericranium ,  or  only  the  other  te¬ 
guments,  are  concerned  in  thefe  kinds  of 
tumors ;  but  it  is  fallacious,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  depended  upon,  as  a  Criterion . 
Indeed  his  manner  of  reafoning,  upon  this 
point,  rather  tends  to  perplex,  than  eluci¬ 
date  and  fupport  his  argument. — ——An 
extraordinary  tumor  of  this  fort  I  have 
mentioned  in  mv  Obfervations,  attending*  a 

*  o 

fiffure  on  the  Os  Frontis. - And,  many 

years  ago,  I  was  called  to  a  man  of  an  ad- 

R  vanced 
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See  the  life  of 
Vefalius  prefixed 
to  his  /works, 
by  the  Editors 
Boerbaave  and 
Alhinus* 


Various  kinds 
of  fwellings 
often  attend 
injuries  of  the 
head. 


Garengeot' s  Cri . 
tenon  not  to  be 
relied  on. 


Hiftory. 


Hiftory* 


vanced  age,  the  fourth  day  after  his  receiv¬ 
ing  a  fmall  contufed  wound  on  his  right 
temple.  We  cou  d  not  difcover  any  injury 
done  to  the  fkull ;  his  head  and  face  were 
fwelled  in  a  prodigious  manner,  his  eyes 
quite  clofed,  and  the  tumor  appeared  com¬ 
plicated  of  the  Eryfipelas  and  Phlegmon . 
Notwithftanding  our  utmoft  endeavours  the 
Iwelling  increafed  ;  he  grew  delirious,  then 
ccmatofe,  and  died  convulfed  on  the  feventh 

day.~ - I  was  lately  confulted  for  a  young 

man,  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  contufed  wound,  by  a  fall,  on  the 
right  lide  of  his  forehead.  The  Surgeon, 
who  was  immediately  called  to  him,  loft 
no  time  in  fcalping,  and  treated  the  patient 
properly  in  all  refpedts ;  he  cou’d  difcover 
neither  fradlure  nor  Mure,  but  in  two  or 
three  days,  the  whole  head  and  neck  were 
turnified,  and  emphyfematous  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  degree  ;  the  Emphyfema  extending  as 
far  as  the  ylhdomeny  and  below  the  fhoulder- 
blades,  as  if  blown  up  with  a  pipe.  When 
I  firft  law  him,  his  fenfes  were  imperfedl, 
foon  after  he  became  very  delirious,  and 

died  in  convulfions  the  next  day.-. - — 

Leave  cou’d  not  be  obtained,  in  either  of 

thefe 


i 


/ 


thefe  cafes,  to  examine  the  heads  of  the 
patients  after  death  ;  people  in  the  Country 
generally  having  an  abhorrence  of  fuch  ufe- 
ful  inlpedtion  and  inquiry. 

When  the  Pericranium  is  only  cut  a  method  that 

J  may  be  taken 

through,  and  the  bone  bare,  without  con-  iR  recent 
tufion,  or  lofs  of  fubftance  of  this  mem-  leaving  the  bone 

7  bare. 

brane,  or  injury  done  to  the  bone,  even 
though  the  fcalp  is  confiderably  feparated 
from  it,  we  may  bring  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  as  near  together  as  we  can  ;  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  proximity,  by  the  dry,  rather 
than  by  the  other,  future,  with  proper  eafy 
comprefs  and  bandage,  as  have  already  been 
deferibed.  Berengarius>  Wife  m  an  >  Belief  e, 
and  other  eminent  practical  Writers,  re¬ 
commend  this  kind  of  treatment,  which  I 
have  feen  attended  with  fuccefs  in  many  in- 
ftances;  and  in  two,  where  large  flaps, 
leaving  the  bone  bare  a  great  fpace,  grew 
to  it  again,  by  being  clapped  down,  before 
the  air  had  made  impreflion  upon  the  parts, 
to  prevent  their  reunion. 

The  Pericranium  being  ftrongly  attach-  Methods  to  be 
ed  to  the  fkull,  by  an  infinite  number  of  wounds  of  the 
veflfels,  when  that  membrane  is  taken  away,  with  i°ft  of  its 

T'v  •'  fubftance. 

R  2 


by  any  external  force,  the  bone  muft  fuffei* 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  caufe 
producing  that  effedt ;  and  then  the  accefs 
of  the  air  may  prove  farther  detrimental  to 
it,  againfl:  v/hich  it  Ihou’d  be  defended  as 
much  as  poffible.  The  firft  apparent  change 
of  color  of  the  bone,  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  is  from  a  bluifh  white  to  a  yellow, 
growing  gradually  darker,  approaching  to 
black.  Nature  will,  fooner  or  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  depth  that  the  fubftance  of 
the  bone  is  injured,  feparate  the  dead  parts 
from  the  living,  by  flefh  fprouting  from  the 
fubjaceat  veffels  ;  and  once  I  had  a  very 
fair  opportunity  of  difcovering,  even  with¬ 
out  the  affiltance  of  a  glafs,  the  vibrations 
of  the  new  made  arteries,  upon  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  kind  of  vegetation,  coming 
through  fmall  holes  in  the  very  thin  fcales 
of  the  fcull,  as  they  were  calling  off,  by 
that  means.  This  operation  of  nature  is 
called  the  exfoliation  of  the  bone  :  after  that 
impediment  to  healing  is  removed,  the 
fieih,  proceeding  from  the  extremities  of 
the  velfels  belonging  to  the  bone,  forms'  a 
net  work,  which,  covering  the  bon^  and 
uniting  with  the  flefh  generated  by  the 

neighbouring 


HS 


neighbouring  parts,  fupplies  thelofs  of  fub- 
fiance.  This  dodtrine  is  agreeable  to  the 
univerfal  confent  of  Phyflologifts,  and  the 
mod:  attentive  Surgeons. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  the  denudation  of 
the  bone,  under  thefe  circumflances,  pro- 
trafts  the  cure  of  the  wound  ;  but  in  order 
to  haften  it,  and  prevent  ill  accidents,  from 
expofing  the  cranium  to  the  cold  air,  BeU 
lojie  propofes  dreffing  but  feldom,  after 
making  many  adjacent  holes,  with  a  drill 
or  perforatory  as  far  as  the  medituliiuniy 
whence  flefh,  he  fays,  will  proceed  and  co¬ 
ver  the  bone,  before  the  influence  of  the 
air  can  make  exfoliation  neceflary  to  the 
cure  ,  but  from  experience,  I  have  found 
this  method  will  not  always  fucceed  ;  the 
reafons  are  obvious  enough,  when  we  con- 

fider  the  vefiels  of  the  bone  may  have  re- 

/ 

ceived  fo  much  injury,  by  the  fall  or  blow, 
as  to  deftroy  their  vitality  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  terebration  cannot  anfwer  the  propofed 
end ;  and  we  may  eafily  conceive,  what 
muft  prove  the  confequence  of  covering  the 

bone  over  with  flefh  in  fuch  a  date. - - 

* 

Concerning  this  practice,  we  fhall  fay  fome- 

R  3  thing 


Bellojle  s  me¬ 
thod  of  treating 
uncovered 
bones. 


His  method  not 
always  to  be 
depended  on, 
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Ruination 
formerly  pmc- 
tiCd . 


Of  the  fuccefs 
of  fc raping  and 
Tejebration. 


thing  more,  under  the  article  of  contufion 
of  the  flcull. — - — —Formerly,  Surgeons  of 
.  the  greateft  note,  and  among  the  reft,  Wife- 
man,  ufed  to  rafp  or  fcrape  the  parts  of  the 

bone  thus  altered,  and  alfo  in  fifth  res. - 

I  have  twice  fucceeded,  beyond  my  expec¬ 
tation,  by  fcraping  firft,  and  then  making 
many  fmall  holes  in  the  Cranium ,  till  the 
blood  was  ready  to  ftart  j  and  I  have  often 
greatly  expedited  the  cure  of  fome  kinds  of 
caries  in  the  bones,  in  other  parts,  by  the 
fame  management,  having  a  variety  of  in- 
ftruments,  applicable  to  thefe  purpofes.  (a) 


Method  of 

dreffing. 


We  are  to  endeavour  all  we  can  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  great  flux  of  matter,  avoiding 
every  thing  that  may  corrupt  the  bone,  as 
oleaginous  applications,  &c.  Spirituous, 
warm,  fubtile  medicines  are  to  be  ufed ;  we 
may  recommend  TrnB.  Myrrh .  HinB.  Maf¬ 
fick.  Spirit.  ' Terebinth .  &c.  which  prderve 
*he  bone  from  corruption,  and  defend  it  - 
aaainft  the  influence  of  the  air  ;  the  other 

O 

parts  of  the  wound  may  be  drefied  with 


(a)  Vid.  Comment.  Van  SwieU  in  Aphorifm .  Boer- 
h avu,  §  253. 


\ 


dry  lint,  covered  with  a  pledget  of  Unguent . 
e  Gum .  Elcmi ,  ©V.  care  being  taken  to  fup- 
prefs  a  luxuriance  of  flefh,  as  mentioned  in 

the  treatment  of  wounds  in  general. - - 

Keeping  the  parts  warm  promotes  the  rege¬ 
neration  of  flefh,  and  confequently  the  ex¬ 
foliation  of  the  bone.  During  the  time  of 
drefling,  the  ambient  air  may  be  warmed, 
if  the  feafon  of  the  year  requires  it,  with  a 

chafing  difh  of  coals. . -—Whether  tere- 

bration,  &c.  are  praftifed  or  not,  this  me¬ 
thod  of  drefling  is  proper,  and  fhou’d  be 

performed  as  expeditioufly  as  pofiible. - 

Fungous  flefh  is  apt  to  grow  from  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  and  lay  loofe  upon  the  bone, 
without  great  care  in  the  drefling  to  prevent 
it,  and  which  neglefted  might  create  much 
trouble,  both  to  the  patient  and  Surgeon, 
as  I  have  feen  more  than  once  5  and  in  one 
cafe,  that  I  was  concerned  in,  above  fix 
months  after  the  accident,  the  cure  was  ob- 
ftrudted,  through  inattention  in  this  refpedt, 

not  a  little  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Surgeon’s 

» 

character. 


Of 


Of  the  various  injuries  incident  to 

the  (kull. 


Of  the  forma* 
tion  of  the 
£ramum,« 


i 
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We  have  now  to  confider  the  different 
injuries  the  Cranium  may  fuffer  >  firft  giv¬ 
ing  a  fhort  account  of  its  bones,  &c.  It  is 
a  kind  of  box  or  cafe  of  a  fpheroidal  figure* 
containing  and  defending  the  brain,  with 
its  appendages,  againft  external  injuries* 
formed  of  eight  bones ;  which  are  thcfron* 
taly  two  parietal \  two  temporal ,  the  occipi -* 
tal9  the  fphenoid  and  ethmoid \  connected  by 
the  coronal ,  fagittal ,  lamb  dot dal ,  fquamous , 
and  tranverfe  futures  ;  the  coronal  runs 
acrofs  the  fkull,  froin  the  upper  edges  of 
the  fphenoidal  bone,  joining  the  frontal  to 
the  parietal  bones  :  the  fagittal  begins  at 
the  frontal  bone,  ends  at  the  occipital \  and 
'joins  the  parietal  bones  ;  under  which  fu¬ 
ture  lies  the  longitudinal  fnus  ;  and  this  fu¬ 
ture  is  continued  down  to  the  nofe  in  chil¬ 
dren,  dividing  the  Os  Frontis  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  The  lambdoidal  future  connects  the 

posterior 


pofterior  parts  of  the  parietal  bones  to  the 
occipital  bone,  and  under  this  future  is  the 
courfe  of  the  lateral  Jinufes ;  and  in  this  fu¬ 
ture,  are  found  more  of  the  OJfa  triquetra , 
or  Wormiana,  from  Wormius  the  difcoverer 
of  them,  than  in  any  other.  The  fquamous 
futures  are  made  by  the  fuperior  parts  of  the 
temporal ,  and fphenoidal  bones,  lapping  over 
the  lower  parts  of  tht parietal.  The  tranj- - 
verfe  future  pafles  over  the  face,  and  runs 
through  the  bottoms  of  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes,  joining  the  lower  edge  of  the  frontal 9 
to  the  fphenoidal  bone.  The  bones  of  the 
fkull  have  two  tables,  feparated  by  a  medi- 
tulhum ,  but  this  diploe  is  often  wanting, 
as  well  as  the  futures  obliterated,  in  old 
fubjefts  ;  there  are  alfo  holes,  convexities, 
projections.  Sec.  to  be  remarked,  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  fkeleton,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  falling  into  miflakes. 


The  bed:  Authors,  ancient  and  modern,  Kinds  of  in]u« 

v  •  j  i  «.  .  f  ...  »  ii*  ries  the  fkuli 

divide  the  injuries,  or  which  the  lkuil  is  is  liable  to. 
fufceptible,  into  five  kinds,  as  a  fifurey  a 
fracture,  a  contufon ,  a  deprefjion,  and  a 
cut  ,  but  before  we  treat  of  thefe  injuries, 
it  is  proper  to  diredt  the  methods  neceffary 

to 


1. 

Considerations 
and  directions 
concerning  dif- 
covering  inju¬ 
ries  done  to  the 


to  be  taken,  in  order  to  difcover  the  nature 
of  them,  when  they  do  not  evidently  ap¬ 
pear,  after  being  affured,  that  the  patient 
has  received  a  hurt  by  a  blow  or  fall  upon 
his  head,  though  we  cannot  precifely  de¬ 
termine  the  place,  where  the  hurt  is.  The 
way  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it  is,  as 
Hippocrates  directs,  de  capitis  vulneribus ,  by 

examining  the  nature  of  the  weapon,  with 
the  manner  that  the  patient  received  the 
fcroke  or  fall,  and  the  length  of  the  wound 
is  to  be  confidered  ;  for  a  very  long  wound 
cannot  be  inflicted  upon  the  head,  without 
manifeft  hazard  of  injuring  the  fkull,  as 
lias  been  remarked,  on  account  of  its  fphe - 
roidal  figure  ;  and  we  muft  alfo  remember, 
the  difference  of  thicknefs  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  fkull,  as  well  as  their  natural 
convexities  and  projections ;  but  there  is 
fuch  a  variation  in  fkulls,  that  with  the  ut~ 
moil  attention,  we  may  fometimes  be  de¬ 
ceived.  In  exploration  with  the  probe,  we 
muft  not  forget  the  finuojities ,  the  inequa¬ 
lities  , futures 9  &c.  left  the  rough  and  une¬ 
qual  furface  of  the  fkull  deceive  and  lead 

us  into  fome  fuch  error  as  that  mentioned 

of 


of  Hippocrates. — -This  great  man,  and 
other  eminent  Authors  fince  his  time,  ad- 
vife  giving  the  patient  fome  haid  fubftance 
to  chew,  as  a  cruft  of  bread  ;  or  to  put  a 
firing  between  his  teeth,  pulling  it  with  a 
fudden  jerk,  which,  they  fay,  will  give  a 
fenfation  of  pain  in  the  injured  part  of  the 
fkull;  but  thefe  experiments  are  by  no 
means  to  be  depended  on  ;  they  can  have 
no  effeft,  except  in  thofe  parts,  where  the 
temporal  mufcle  is  attached,  as  Berengarius 
well  obferves ;  who  alfo  tells  us,  that  fome 
people,  particularly  Lanfranc,  pretended 
to  make  the  difcovery,  as  is  commonly  done 
in  earthen  ware  to  find  if  they  have  a  flaw, 
by  ftriking  the  fkull  with  fome  fmall  folid 
body ;  but  this  experiment  is  equally  falla¬ 
cious  and  ridiculous  as  tne  other.  Feeiing 
with  our  fingers  will  fometimes  feive  us, 
though  not  always ;  when  therefore  we  are 
called  to  a  patient,  whofe  fkull  we  have 
reafon  to  fear,  from  the  fymptoms,  has  fuf- 
fered  an  injury,  if  there  are  no  vifible  figns 
to  direft  us  to  any  particular  part,  we  are 
to  examine  ftriftly,  with  our  fingers,  in  every 

part,  the  head  being  firft  well  fhaved,  in 
1 '  order 
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order  to  dlfcover  any  inequalities,  or  yield¬ 
ing  of  the  bone,  or  puffy  foftnefs  of  the  te¬ 
guments,  attended  with  feme  fenfe  of  pain 
upon  preffure,  which  may  guide  us  to  the 
injured  part  of  the  bone  :  and  the  patient, 
though  he  may  not  be  perfect  in  his  fenfes^ 
flill  may  give  us  feme  light  into  this  obfcure 
matter,  by  clapping  his  hand  to  the  part, 
where  he  feels  pain* 


The  fktill  is  to 
foe  laid  bare 
■when  we  have 
good  reafon  to 
fofueft  its  being 
figured. 


When  we  have  difcovered  a  fuipicious 
part,  with  fymptoms  of  a  fradture  or  fiffure, 
it  fhou’d  be  opened  to  the  bone  diredtly,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  word  of  ccnfequences, 
of  which  we  have  innumerable  inftances, 
proceeding  from  delay  ;  as  we  may  find  in 
S chenkhiSy  and  other  obfervators,  and  feme 
fetch  I  have  obferved. 


The  different  We  fhall  here  curforily  take  notice  of 
^ini'ng3  the  the  different  manners  of  opening  the  parts, 

©'arts  in  injuries  ,  r  *  rr  *  n 

cisbeikuii.  as  the  means  oi  inquiry,  necciiary  m  all 
the  injuries  happening  to  the  fkull  $  defer¬ 
ring  the  reft  till  we  come  to  particular  ca¬ 
fes,  becaufe  all  of  them  have  feme  thing 
peculiar  to  be  attended  to.  Laying  the 
bone  bare,  or  fcalping,  is  done  by  cutting 
the  fcalp  with  a  ftrong  knife,  appropriated 
...  to 


I 


this  ufe,  and  called  a  fcalplng  knife,  lately 
much  improved.  W riters  upon  this  fub- 
jedt  have  directed  the  incilion  to  be  made 
in  different  directions  and  figures ;  as  the 
rectilineal,  the  angular,  that  in  form  of  a 
.T,  and  the  crucial ;  the  firfl:  is  proper, 
when  we  want  to  purfue  a  fifTure  ;  the 
other  are  feldom  found  ufeful ;  for  when 
we  have  in  view  the  making  room  for  the 
application  of  the  trepan,  or  trephine ,  it  is 
better  to  remove  a  circular  or  oval  piece  of 
the  fcalp.  That  great  Surgeon  Monf.  Ar- 
naud  fays,  he  made  the  crucial  incilion, 
with  fuccefs,  upon  the  temporal  mufcle, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  other  Surgeons ; 
and  I  have  twice  fuccefsfully  removed  a  eon- 
fiderable  portion  of  it,  to  make  room  for 
perforating  the  fkull,  without  leaving  any 
impediment  in  the  action  of  that  mufcle* 

- - In  making  the  incifion,  care  fhou’d  be 

taken  to  cut  through  the  teguments  and 
pericranium  equally,  and  at  once,  ufing  the 
edge  of  the  knife  more  than  the  point,  ef- 
pecially  if  we  have  reafon  to  think  the  cra¬ 
nium  is  much  broken  and  yielding  ;  becaufe 
if  we  plunged  down  the  point,  bearing  hard 

upon 


* 


upon  it,  we  fhou’d,  by  that  incautious  ftep> 
be  apt  to  deprefs  the  ikull  more,  or  per¬ 
haps  injure  the  fubjacent  parts,  by  its  flip¬ 
ping  between  the  fragments.  After  hav¬ 
ing  completed  the  incifion  in  this  manner, 
and  raifed  th t  pericranium  a  little  from  the 
bone,  quite  round,  with  the  knife,  the 
fcalprum  will  be  found  the  propereft  inftru- 
ment  to  clear  the  bone,  as  we  fhall  more 
particularly  mention,  when  we  come  to 
defcribe  the  application  of  the  trepan. 


Of  Fiffures. 

We  fhall  firfl;  take  under  confideratioii 
the  Counter -Fijfure,  with  its  feveral  forts. 

1.  Where  the  blow  is  on  one  flde  of  the 
head,  and  the  fkull  cracked  on  the  other. 

2.  Where  the  internal  table  is  broke,  the 
external  remaining  found.  3.  Where  the 
ftroke  is  received  on  one  bone,  and  the  fif- 
fure  in  that  adjoining. 
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A  great  many  Authors  have  doubted 
of  the  exigence  of  a  Count  er-FiJj'ure ;  and 
indeed  it  is  a  difficult  tafk  to  account  fatis- 
fadtorily  for  fuch  an  eftedt,  eipecially  in  the 
two  firft  kinds.  It  wou’d  be  only  wafting 
time,  to  dwell  upon  the  vague  opinions, 
that  have  prevailed  in  different  ages,  con¬ 
cerning  the  violent  agitation  the  animal  fpi- 
rits  are  put  into  from  a  confiderable  blow 
on  the  head,  and  the  ftrong  impulfe  they 
confequently  make  againft  the  cranium  or 
to  confider  the  comparifon  that  has  been 
made  between  the  fkull  and  an  empty  bot¬ 
tle,  which  ftruck  on  one  fide  will  fometimes 
crack  on  the  other ;  or  to  debate  the  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  fubtile  Aura ,  faid,  by  curi¬ 
ous,  fpeculative  men,  to  be  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  tables,  that,  upon  a  fudden  fhock 
or  blow,  may  expand,  and  break  the  in¬ 
ternal  table,  and  not  the  external  ^  we 
fhall  therefore  only  produce  fuch  teftimo- 
nies  of  the  fadts,  as  put  the  matter  as  much 
beyond  controverfy,  as  the  nature  of  the 
fubjedt  admits  of,  leaving  the  curious  to 
reafon  upon  this  abftrufe  point  as  they 
pleafe.  We  fhall  not  implicitly  rely  upon 
the  authority  of  Hippocrates ,  Galen ,  C  elf  us , 

and 


Doubts  about 
C  ountcr-F  'ijfuns* 
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y  ,  -r*  £  •>  '  r  4k 

&nd  other  Fathers  of  our  art,  though  they 
mention  the  fadt,  and  merit  a  great  degree 
of  confidence,  as  they  feldom  afferted  any 
thing  without  having  it  confirmed  to  them 
'  by  ocular  demonftration  ;  but  we  fhall  re* 
fer  to  thofe  Authors  only,  who  relate  what 

Mercnganin  and  ^ 

©ther  authon-  they  were  eye-witneiles  or.—- —  Berenga* 

the  exigence  rim  fays,  he  has  feen  three  cafes,  where  the 

of  the  f>rft  fpe-  J 

Ctes  of  Counter  -  Ftffures  were  oppofite  to  the  parts  which 
received  the  blows,  — Nicolaus  F lor ent inns 

JSTicolaUs  Floret 1-  . 

thus.  affirms  his  having  feen  a  frafture,  with  a 

great  collection  of  matter,  on  the  contrary 
fide  to  that  which  received  the  blow.- - 


Fallopius, 
LeJJlus » 


Wiek'fitti 


Other  authori¬ 
ties  that  might 
be  adduced  in 
Support  ot  thefe 
i&ds. 


Fallopius  fays,  that  he  has  feen  inftances  of 
this  nature.- — — Lejjius  relates  an  example 
in  a  perfon,  who  received  a  wound  upon 
his  forehead,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  and 
that  after  his  death,  a  fijfure  was  difeovered 
in  the  occipital  bone,  with  extravafated 
blood  under  it,  without  the  leafe  appear¬ 
ance  of  external  injury  on  that  part.—™ 
Meek  Wen  gives  a  Angular  inftance  of  a  per¬ 
fon,  who  had  only  a  contufion  on  the  fide, 
where  he  was  Itrnck,  and  two  JiJJures  on  the 
Oppofite.— -W e  might  add  the  teftimonies 
of  Pare ,  Pent  anus,  Dionis ,  Garengeoi ,  Mery$ 
Petit ,  Arnaud  and  Peyronie ,  upon  this  oc- 
C  alien  o  T ulpiiU 


Tulpius  mentions  a  very  memorable  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  Fijfure  in  the  internal  table* 
caufed  by  a  ball,  the  external  not  being  in¬ 
jured. - Scuftetus  relates  two  cafes,  in 

which  the  internal  table  fuffered,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  remaining  unhurt. - -Pare  gives 

us  the  hiftory  of  a  Nobleman’s  cafe,  in 
which  the  internal  table  of  the  fkull  was 
fradtured  by  a  Ball,  though  the  head  was 
well  guarded  with  a  helmet,  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  had  fuffered  no  manifeft  injury — — . 
Paaw  in  his  Commentaries  upon  Hippo¬ 
crates,  de  Capitis  Vuimribtis ,  affures  us,  he 
opened  the  head  of  a  young  man,  who 
died  three  days  after  an  accident,  by  a  fall 
out  of  a  cart,  and  found  the  external  tablfe 
found,  wdth  a  feparation  of  a  large  portion 

of  the  internal. - Petrus  Spererius  fays, 

that  Rinaidus  Cortejius  had  a  fkull  in  his 
ftudy,  in  which  the  lower  table  was  frac¬ 
tured,  the  upper  remaining  found. 

i  *.  ,  .  :  ,  ,  j 

Paaw ,  in  the  above  recited  place,  relates 
the  cafe  of  a  perfon,who  was  ftruckon  the 
left  parietal  bone,  near  the  future ,  and,  by 
that  percuffion,  had  the  right  fradtured. — 
Berengarius  mentionsa  fimilar  Accident. — 

S  Ruyfch 


Evidence  3  of  the 

fecond  fpccies 
of  the  Count er- 
Fijj'ut  e. 

tulpius. 

Scultetuti 


Pare. 


i 

Pdarv % 


Petrus  Spent  mi} 


Witneffes  of  tli2 
third  k  nd  of 
Counter-  Fijfure* 
Paaw . 


Berengarius  <• 
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Ruyfch « 


Of  the  Figure 
that  commonly 
happens. 


How  to  dlfcov. 
er  a  Capillary 
Fijjure. 


Ruyfch  has  obferved  the  fame  In  a  very  re¬ 
markable  manner. 

*+  *  .  k  \ 

From  thefe  convincing  Authorities, 
which  I  think  cannot  leave  the  incredu¬ 
lous  in  doubt,  it  may  reafonably  be  con¬ 
cluded,  not  to  mention  any  thing  of  my 
own  remarks,  that  the  various  kinds  of 
Count er-Fffure  may  happen,  and  the  effedt 
of  a  violent  percuffion  be  communicated 

from  one  part  of  the  head  to  another. - 

In  all  our  inquiries  and  inveftigations,  it  is 
effentially  neceffary,  to  keep  our  minds  as 
free  as  poffible  from  prejudices,  and  not 
implicitly  yield  our  alfent  to  the  dodtrine 
or  opinion  of  others,  unlefs  fupported  by 
matter  of  fadt,  and  rational  experience,  in 
order  to  acquire  true  practical  knowledge. 

Having  confidered  the  Count  er-Fiffure 
we  fliall  proceed  directly  to  that  kind, 
which  more  frequently  occurs.  When 
the  Fijjure  is  large,  it  is  foon  difcovered, 
after  the  bone  is  laid  fufficiently  bare,  and 
the  blood  well  fpunged  up ;  but  a  Capillary 
Fiffure  requires  great  attention  to  difcover 

it 

Vid.  Wagner  de  Cqntra-FiJJura ,  &  Le  Maire  de  Re  jo * 

nitu. 
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it.  The  Method*  propofed  by  Celjus  and 
others,  for  this  Difcovery,  is  to  pour  ink, 
or  fome  other  coloured  liquor,  upon  the 
fufpedted  part  of  the  bone,  and  then  to 
wipe  it  dry  with  a  fpunge  ;  when  fome  of 
it  will  have  inlinuated  itfelf  into  the 
crack,  not  to  be  expunged,  or  even  oblite¬ 
rated  by  a  little  fcraping  of  the  bone ; 
which  indeed  may  ferve  to  £hew  the  Fif- 
fure  ftill  plainer. 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  Fijfure  BmngarWMe. 
penetrates  both  tables  of  the  ikull,  Beren -  ering°  whether 

•  r  .  ,  .  ‘  r  7  r-r  the  Fifjure  pene- 

ganus  propoles,  in  his  treatile  de  rraclura  tmesboth  ta. 
Cranii ,  that  the  patient  fhould  hold  his  &uii°f  tU 
breath,  having  hi  s  mouth  and  noftrils  clofed, 
driving,  as  he  expreffes  it,  the  air  with  the 
utmoft  force  from  his  bread;  to  his  head, 
and  fays,  that  if  the  Fijjure  pene¬ 
trates  both  the  tables,  moifture  will  ap¬ 
pear  through  the  crack  ;  but  this  experi¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  tho’  fo 
great  an  authority  may  be  added,  as  that  of 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendenie .  Guido ,  &c.  have 
propofed  other  means,  which  are  equally 
fallible. 


S  2 


Since 
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FiJJures  f  re  A 
quently  attend¬ 
ed  with  vvorfe 
confequences 
than  Fraftures, 


I 


Hiftory  of  a  cafe 
from  Paaw  to 
encourage  tre¬ 
panning  early. 


Trepanning  in 
Figures ,  to  be 
pr  a  ft  if*d  with¬ 
out  delay,  not 
relying  upon 
other  methods. 


Since Vijfures are  fodifficult  to  difcoV6r* 

and  the  paffage  too  narrow  for  the  egrefs 

of  extravafated  blood,  &c.  they  frequently 

produce  worfe  effetts  than  fradtures  ;  and 

in  them,  a  concuffion  of  the  brain  is  more 

to  be  apprehended,  than  in  large  fradtures, 

for  obvious  reafons.  Thefe  Confiderations 

demand  the  moft  diligent  and  judicious 

inquiry  at  the  very  firft,  in  order  to  obviate 

future  evils .  The  inftance  which  Paaw  gives 

in  his  Commentaries  upon  Hippocrates  de 

« 

Capitis  Vulneribus ,  is  very  ftriking,  of  a 
perfon,  who  ten  months  after  having  receiv¬ 
ed  a  Fijfure ,  which  had  palled  unobferv- 
ed,  was  feized  with  a  Vertigo ,  and  died  in 
a  ihort  time.  In  this  cafe,  after  the  pa¬ 
tient's  death,  the  bone  was  found  carious 
and  the  brain  corrupted. 

Hence  appear  the  fad  confequences  of 
delaying  to  perforate  the  bone,  by  the  tre¬ 
pan;,  and,  as  that  Operation  is  attended 
with  little  or  no  pain  or  danger,  we  Ihould 
not  from  the  prefent  abfence  of  threaten¬ 
ing  fymptoms,  by  any  means  be  deluded  to 
procraftinate,  nor,  I  think,  be  induced  by 
any  authority  to  truft  to  other  methods, 

not 


not  even  to  Bellojle  $>  favourite  one  of  mak> 
ing  terebrations  to  theDiploe  under  a  per- 
fuaiion  that  the  Fi£ure  penetrates  no 
farther,  a  cafe  which  I  believe  rarely  hap¬ 
pens;  but  fhou'd  it  not  proceed  through 
both  tables  of  the  fkull,  yet  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter  may  probably  have  buffered  under  that 
very  part,  laying  the  foundation  of  future 
mifchief :  and  in  the  cafe  juft  mentioned 
early  trepanning  probably  would  have 
faved  the  patient.  The  happy  event  in 
fome  cafes  without  the  operation,  may  have 
had  too  much  weight  with  the  timid  and 
unexperienced, 

A  Fraciure  is  the  fecond  kind  of  injury  of  a  Fra&un 

of  the  ikull. 

of  the  fkull ;  the  definition  of  which  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  a  Fijfure ,  which  is  no 
more  than  a  fimple  folution  of  continuity 
of  the  bone,  whereas  by  a  Fraciure  is  un~ 
derftood  a  feparation  of  one  or  more  pieces 
from  it.  This  accident  requires  immedi-^ 
ate  trepanning,  as  the  fragments  of  the 

bone  irritating  and  injuring  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter ,  may  be  foon  productive  of  irreparable  under  what 

*  r  i_  *  V  'T  i  X  r  r  circumftanees 

mifchier,  as  I  have  often  obferved  ;  unlefs  trepanning  may 

be  reafonably 

they  can  be  removed  by  fome  other  method  omitted. 

S  3  without 


t 
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without  detriment  to  the  fubjacent 

I 

parts. 


Firft  kind  of 
TraSlure  of  the 
ikull. 


Second  kind, 


Third  Kind. 


A  Fracture  of  the  fkull  is  divided  into 
three  kinds.  1.  That,  in  which  one  or 
more  pieces  are  entirely  feparated,  and  not 
much  dep  relied.  2.  That,  where  the  frag¬ 
ment  or  fragments  lie  wholly  or  partly  un¬ 
der  the  found  bone,  which  is  the  word:  cafe 
that  can  happen,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  extracting  or  elevating  them.  3, 
Is  when  the  piece  rides  upon  the  found 
part  of  the  bone;  which  is  a  bad  circum- 
ftance,  as  its  lower  part  may  link  down,  pe¬ 
netrating  the  meninges  and  brain  itfelf. 


Treatment  af-  The  application  proper,  after  removing 
the  fragments.  the  fragments  of  the  bone  by  trepanning 
or  otherwife,  as  the  exigency  of  the  Cafe 
demands,  are  fuch  as  the  membranes,  the 
bone  and  the  fcalp  require  refpedtively, 
which  will  be  fpecified  after  the  operation 
of  trepanning. 


©f  a  Ccntufion  of 
1  he  ikull, 


The  third  kind  of  injury,  which  we 
have  in  order  mentioned,  is  a  Contufion  of 
the  Ikull.  It  may  be  occalioned  by  a  fall, 
by  linking  the  headagainft  fomefolid  body. 
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by  fome  heavy  weight  falling  upon  the 
head,  or  by  a  blow  with  an  obtufe  weapon. 
By  fuch  violence,  the  veffels  belonging  to 
the  bone  may  be  injured,  and  the  courfe 
of  their  fluids  obftruCted,  whence  mav 
arifeworfe  confequences,  than  from  Con- 
tufions  of  the  foft  parts ;  for  if  not  difcov- 
ered,  and  the  bone  laid  bare  in  time,  it 
may  grow  carious,  and  produce  moft  dread¬ 
ful  fvmptoms. - Schenkius  fpeaks  of  a 

Gentleman,  who  received  a  wound  on  his 
head  by  a  bullet,  which  was  foon  healed, 
but  after  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a  perpe¬ 
tual  head-ach,  for  many  years ;  on  which 
account,  various  methods  were  tried,  but 
in  vain ;  at  length  the  cicatrix  opened  of 
its  own  accord,  and  the  bone  was  found 
carious  ;  upon  the  feparation  of  the  af¬ 
fected  from  the  found  part,  the  patient  per¬ 
fectly  recovered,  without  any  pain  of  his 

head  remaining. - -The  fame  external 

injuries  may  extend  their  effeCts  farther; 
the  veffels,  connecting  the  Dura  Mater  to 
the  Cranium ,  may  be  ruptured,  caufing  a 
leparation  of  thefe  parts ;  whence  extrava- 
iations  of  blood,  inflammation,  fuppura- 

tion 


Hiftory  from 

Scbenklus  to  this 
purpofe. 


Motives  for 
trepanning. 
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Of  Deprejfisn  of 
the  fkull* 


The  Skulls  of 
tome  adults 
may  be  in  fuch 
an  infirm  State 
as  to  admit  of 
it,  ’tho’  very 
?areJy.j 


tion,  and  ulceration  upon  that  membrane* 
may  enfue;  under  which  circumftances* 
nothing  but  trepanning  can  bring  relief  [a). 

The  fourth  fort  of  Hurt  the  Ikull  may 
receive  is  a  Depreffion,  and  from  the  fame 
caufe  as  a  Contujion .  Some  Surgeons  deny 
the  fadt  peremptorily,  except  in  young 
fubjedts,  in  two  of  which  I  have  feen  it,  in. 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  but  never  in  an 
adult,  without  a  fradture;  yet  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  fome  fkujls  may  admit  of  it,  and  fe-» 
veral  Authors  of  the  heft  credit  confirm  it, 
as  we  may  fee  in  a  collection  pf  examples 

1  in 


(a)  Doctor  Van  Eems  in  Praleft..  academic.  Leydens, 
fpeaking  of  thevefielsof  the  Dura  Mater  which  at¬ 
tach  it  to  the  fkull,  fays : 


Hi 

a 

tt 

a 

«c 

&& 

tt 

a 

a 

«< 

f  f 

V. 


C(£  Nunquam  neglexi  occafionem  hanc  rem  accura- 
tius  inquirendi,  &  Nofocomium  publicum  hanc  op- 
portunitatem  inihi  dedit.  Juvenis  &  robufta  puella 
moriebafur  vera  phrenitide,  ejufque  Cadaver  corani 
audjtoribus,  paucis  poll  mortem  horis,  aperui. 
Quando  oils  cranii  erat  ablata  a  fubjecta  Dura  Ma- 
tre,  in  tota  ejus  fuperhcie,  qua  cranium  fpe&at,  non 
inveni  ullum  pundfum,  micrpfcopio  dilfinguendum, 
ubi  non  erat  guttula  fanguinis  rubri,  &  cava  olla 
cranii  ablata,  etiam  non  exhibebat  ullum  punelum; 
quod  non  oftendcbat  talem  guttulam  fanguinis  .re- ' 
fpondentem  guttulae,  in  fuperhcie  Dune  MatraS/ifi- 
b  ill” 
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in  St  alp  art  V under  Wiel. — — Htldanus  re- 
.  lates  the  cafe  of  a  fmart  boy,  who  became 
ftupid  byfuch  an  accident,  gradually  lofing 
his  memory  and  intellectual  faculties. 

The  Patient  is  liable  to  all  the  fymp- 
toms  under  this  accident  that  attend  a  Con- 
tufion  of  the  fkull ;  and  worfe  may  more 
immediately  enfue,  by  compreffion,  as  the 
fkull  is  completely  filled  with  the  1 Ence-* 
phalon .  > 

The  Ancients  recommended  various 
methods  of  railing  the  deprefied  parts  of 
the  fkull.  The  ufe  of  Cupping  GlaJJes  has 
been  advifed  by  fome,  and  among  them; 
the  great  Practitioner  Hddanus:  Others, 
have  directed  the  application  of  an  adhe¬ 
sive  plafter,  having  a  firing  affixed  to  it,  to 
pull  it  up  with ;  but  thefe  methods  are  in^- 
lignificant.  It  is  much  more  probable, 
that  forcibly  pulling  up  the  lcalp  fhould 
feparate  it  from  the  P  ere  cranium,  than 
raifc  the  depreffion  of  the  bone,.  Faaw’s 
method  is  too  irrational,  to  take  any  par^ 
ticular  notice  of  it,  and  that,  recommend¬ 
ed  by  feme  Writers,  with  a  ferew  fixed  in- 
*  • 

to 


Hiftory  fron) 
U  U Janus, 


The  fame  or 
worfefymptora* 
may  proceed 
from  a  Deprejftoy 
than  a  ContufiQv 
of  the  Skull. 


Methods  of  th<? 
Ancients  to  de*- 
vate  a  Def>re]]h% 
very  frivolous* 
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Scultetois  and 
feme  other 
great  Surgeons 
difapprove  ail 
thole  Methods, 
as  well  as  the 
Moderns. 


When  the 
Symptoms  are 
threatening  in  a 
Deprejjion  ot  the 
Skull,  even 
without  a  Frac¬ 
ture,  trepanning 
not  to  be  neg- 
ledled. 


Of  the  Cut 
which  is  tiie 
tilth  and  la-ll 
kind  of  injury 
of  the  Skull, 
and  is  divided 
into  three  forts. 


The  perpendi- 
y  r  1 »  r  Cut* 


to  the  deprefied  part  of  the  fkull,  in  order 
to  elevate  it,  is  liable  to  many  objections* 
that  can  want  no  explanation.  It  is  very 
aftonifliing,  that  fuch  great  Mailers  fhou-ld 
fall  into  fuch  grofs  abfurdities;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scultetus  and  others,  it  is  better 
to  leave  the  work  to  nature,  than  pradtife 
any  of  thefe  methods,  which  are  exploded 
by  the  Moderns :  But  when  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  hurt,  by  a  depreffion  of  the 
fkull  in  children  or  adults,  trepanning  is 
advifeable,  making  as  many  perforations 
as  fhall  he  found  neceffary,  to  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  purfuing  fuch  other  meafures, 
as  the  urgency  and  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  may  require,  as  will  be  hereafter  di¬ 
rected  in  the  article  of  trepanning. 

i 

The  fifth  kind  of  injury,  that  the 
fkull  may  fuller  is  a  Cut;  which  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  divided  into  three  forts*  i.  The 
perpendicular.  2.  'The  oblique.  3.  Ex- 
ciiion,  or  that  which  carries  off  a  piece  of 

the  bone  with  the  teguments. - -The 

perpendicular  Cut  differs  but  little  from  a 
Fijfure ;  it  is  eafier  difeovered,  and  not  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  contuiion  of  the  tegu¬ 
ments 


r 


ments  and  bone  ;  confequently  is  gene¬ 
rally  lels  dangerous.- - —The  oblique  is 

worfe  than  the  perpendicular,  as  blood  or 
matter  may  be  apt  to  lodge  under  the  Ho¬ 
ping  wound  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  lefs  hazard  of  having  the  encepha¬ 
lon  wounded. — — Exciiion,  if  it  pene¬ 
trates  no  farther  than  the  Diploe ,  is  rather 
lefs  dangerous  than  either  of  the  other, 
and  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  wound  with 
lofs  of  fubftance.  Where  the  fcalp  is  not 
totally  feparated,  having  the  piece  of  the 
bone  adhering  to  it,  fome  Surgeons  have 
propofed  and  advifed,  differing  that  off, 
clapping  down  the  fcalp  over  the  found 
part  of  the  bone,  and  keeping  them  in 

contadt  by  eafy  comprefs  and  bandage. - 

Stalpart  Vander  TViel  has  colledted  prece¬ 
dents  from  Writers  of  good  credit,  to 
encourage  the  practice  ;  and  mentions 
fome,  even  where  both  tables  of  the 
fkull  have  been  hewed  off,  that  have  end¬ 
ed  happily  by  this  treatment,  without  any 

exfoliation.- - — Bcrengarius  relates  the 

cafe  of  a  Gentleman,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  forehead,  fo  that  the  fcalp,  with  a 
piece  of  the  bone  affixed  to  it,  hung  down 

over 


26  7 


The  oblique 
cut. 


Exciiion,  or 
what  is  termed 
by  fome  Wri¬ 
ters,  Dedolaticn , 


A  co!Ie<aioi>  of 
cafes  to  this 
purpofe  in  Stal¬ 
part  Vander 

With 


Hiftory  from 
Berengarius. 
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Hiftories  from 
Fallopius,  Lar¬ 
ue  hit  a,  and 

2Jar§ . 


A  dreadful  ex¬ 
ample  from 
Mi ’Mi-fte, 


\ 


over  his  eye  ;  this  experienced  Surgeon 
feparated  the  piece  of  bone  from  the  fcalp, 
proceeded  as  we  have  mentioned,  and 
cured  his  patient  in  a  fhort  time.  (a)—~ 
Fallopius  gives  a  fimilar  cafe.— —  Petrus 
e  Largelata  affures  us,  he  has  taken  fuch 
meafures  with,  fuccefs.- — —~~Pare  fpeaks 
of  an  extraordinary  cafe  of  this  kind,  fuc- 
cefsfuliy  treated  by  him  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  — —Bellojle  In  his  Hofpital-Surgeon, 
has  a  moft  dreadful  cafe  which  terminated 
very  happily,  of  a  girl  between  1 1  and 
12  years  old,  who  had  received  18  or  19 
wounds  upon  her  head,  with  a  cutlafs, 
comprehending  every  fpecies  of  wound 
here  mentioned. 

All 


(a)  /sb  a  MtcUren  has  introduced,  among  his  <?hi- 
turgical  obfervations,  a  ftrange  {lory  of  a  Ruffian, 
Nobleman,  who  had  fuch  a  defedt  fupplied,  by  a  Sur¬ 
geon,  from  a  dog’s  head  ;  but  the  bigotted  Divines  of 
that  Country  excommunicated  him,  and  wou’d  not 
annul  the  fentence,  till  he  fubmitted  to  have  the  bru¬ 
tal  part  of  him  removed. 

There  is,  I  think,  in  the  Philo f.  Tranf.  an  account 
of  a  lingular  opera,  ion,  performed  by  a  Surgeon,  who 
after  differing  off  a  cock’s  fpur,  with  as  much  flefh 
upon  it  as  he  cou’d,  ingrafted  it  into  an  incifion  made 
upon  his  comb  on  the  top  of  his  head,  where  it  firmly 
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All  thefe  wounds  require  the  fame 
treatment,  we  have  already  directed  ;  but 
it  certainly  wou’d  be  in  vain,  to  attempt 
the  method  of  cure,  which  has  been  re¬ 
commended  to  the  confederation  of  Sur¬ 
geons  in  the  third  fpecies,  or  Excijion ,  ex- 

cept  in  recent  cafes,  [a) 


[a)  Profeflor  Monro  (peaks  of  a  per  foil,  who  in  an 
engagement  with  a  privateer,  received  a  wound  upon 
the  middle  of  the  Os  Frontis  ;  which,  though  it  was 
foon  healed,  yet  left  a  continual  pain  upon  the  part. 
Some  time  after  his  return  home  the  wound  broke 
open,  upon  which  incident  the  pain  abated,  but  a 
deep  and  extenfive  caries  was  found  in  the  bone  by  the 
Profeffor,  to  whom  he  applied  after  having  been  under 
the  care  oT other  Surgeons  to  no  purpofe.  The  egri- 
ous  bone  was  not  black,  but  of  an  afh-color,  and  full 
offmall,  like  worm-eaten,  holes,  and  the  difeharge 
was  large,  ichorous  and  very  feetid.  This  Pradfitioner 
of  great  difeernment,  was  apprehenfive  that  the  caries 
penetrated  at  leaft  as  far  as  the  Diplo’e\  if  not  quite  thro’ 
the  bone.  From  this  confideration  he  refolved  to 
apply  the  trepan,  and  make  fuch  a  number  of  perfora¬ 
tions  as  were  neceflary  to  encompafs  the  carious  part 
of  the  bone,  and  found  it  affeebed  to  the  Diploe  about 
the  breadth  of  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which  he  eafily 
raifed  from  thence,  except  in  one  fmall  fpace  where  he 
left  it  to  exfoliate  ;  and  cured  his  patient  after  tjus 
operation  by  the  common  treatment. 


Hiftory  from 
Profeffor  Man* 
ro. 
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Description 
the  Encephala. 


A  fliort  defcription  of  the  material 
parts  of  the  Encephalon. 

♦ 

There  is  an  intercourfe  between  the 
. Pericranium ,  Meditullium  and  Dura  Mater „ 
The  Dura  Mater  is  an  inelaftic  membrane, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  parchment,  lining 
the  internal  furface  of  the  fkull,  as  the 
Pericranium  encompaffes  the  external,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  greater  number 
of  veffels,  and  more  ftrongly,  in  chil¬ 
dren,  than  in  adults,  giving  a  covering  to 
every  nerve  in  its  paffage  out  of  the  fkull. 
The  j  aid-form  procefs  of  the  Dura  Mater , 
running  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fa- 
git  tal  future,  and  longitudinal  fmus ,  di¬ 
vides  the  brain  into  the  two  hemifpheres ; 
and  the  tranfverfe  procefs  is  in  the  courfe 
of  the  lambdoidal  future  and  lateral  Jinufes , 
feparating  the  Cerebrum  from  the  Cerebel¬ 
lum  ;  which  procefies,  forming  a  kind  of 
triangle,  ferve  to  prevent  a  vacillation  of 
the  brain,  being  affifted  by  the  entrance 

of 


of  the  veffels  of  the  Dura  Mater  into  the 


fkull ,  as  deferibed. - -The  Pia  Mater 

is  one  of  the  moil  delicate  vafcular  mem¬ 
branes,  immediately  inverting  the  brain, 
in  all  its  convolutions  or  plicatures  ;  it  is 
fo  fine  and  tranfparent,  that  the  brain  ap¬ 
pears  clearly  through  it ;  its  external  fur- 
face  is  connected  to  the  Dura  Mater  by 
veins,  opening  into  the  fimifes  ;  its  inter¬ 
nal  is  attached  to  the  brain  by  capillary 

veffels,  called  vafa  tomentofa . - — The 

brain  is  compofed  of  a  cortical,  and  me  - 
dullary  part ;  the  firft  is  of  a  brownifh,  or 
rather  cineritious  colour  ;  the  other  white, 

i 

and  of  a  firmer  texture ;  both  fubftances 
are  vafcular,  but  the  cortical  more  fo  than 
the  medullary  frbm  whence  the  nerves 

proceed. - -The  Cerebellum  lies  below  the 

pofterior  lobes  of  the  Cerebrum  ;  it  has  no 
convolutions,  like  the  brain,  but  it  has 
curved  parallel  lines,  deferibed  upon  its 
furface  by  the  Pia  Mater ,  and  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the  Cerebrum . — - — Un¬ 
der  the  Cerebellum  lies  the  Medulla  oblonga¬ 
ta,  improperly  fo  called,  for  it  is  rather 
of  a  depreffed  pyriform  figure.  This  part 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  medullary 

fubftance 


) 


2?i 


Injuries  to 
which  the  En¬ 
cephalon  are  lia¬ 
ble. 


* 


fubftance  of  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum  % 
whence  proceeds  the  Medulla  fpinalis, 
which  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  as  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  brain,  with  its  30  pair  of 
nerves  divaricating  from  it :  and  from  this 
connexion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  we  may 
account  for  many  appearances,  though  not 
in  fo  fatisfadtory  a  manner  as  we  with,  (a) 


Of  the  injuries  which  the  Encepha - 
Igh^  or  parts  contained  within  thd 
jfkullj  may  fuffer. 

The  ’Encephalon  may  fuffer.  1 .  By  con- 
cuffion.  2.  By  compreffion.  3.  By  irrita¬ 
tion.  4,  By  being  wounded  with  cutting 
inftruments,  or  fragments  of  bones.  5.  By 
ruptures  of  veins,  arteries,  or  lymphatics, 
proceeding  from  concufliori,  of  foriie  other 

caufe, 

( a )  Read  the  late  ProfefFor  Whytes  excellent  Book 
concerning  the  fympathy  of  the  nerves  and  nervous 
diforders  :  And  what  Doctor  Hales  has  laid  in  his  Sta¬ 
tical  Eflays  vol.  2.  Pag.  59  and  60 ;  which  kind  of 
nervous  fympbatw  I  have  lately  experienced,  in  an 
1'hiefs,  to  a  great  degree* 


caufe,  and  occafloning  extravafations  upon 
the  meninges  of  the  brain.  The  coats  of 
the  vefiels,  which  are  ramefied  in,  and  up¬ 
on  '  the  plicatures  of  the  pi  a  Mater ,  con¬ 
necting  it  to  the  Dura  Mater ,  are  very 
weak  and  tender ;  confequently  eafily  rup¬ 
tured  by  concuffion.  6.  By  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  whence  may  proceed  abfeefies,  or 
collections  of  matter.  Though  pure  blood 
extravafated,  never  changes  into  purulent 
matter,  yet  it  is  apt,  after  coagulation^ 
to  be  rendered  fluid  by  inteftine  motion 
and  putrefaction  j  becoming  then  fo  acri¬ 
monious  and  ftimulating,  as  to  produce  in 
the  parts,  where  it  is  lodged,  an  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  pus 
may  be  formed  and  mixed  with  it,  which 
appearance,  probably  has  deceived  inat¬ 
tentive  Surgeons,  into  an  opinion,  that 
blood  is  tranfmutable  into  pus.  7.  By  a 
detachment  of  the  Dura  Mater ;  whence 
may  proceed  extravafation,  inflammation, 
and  an  ulcerous  foulnefs,  or  floughing  of 
that  membrane,  proving  of  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  confequence,  as  we  have  remarked 
under  the  article  of  contufion  of  the 
fkull.  [a)  T  This 

(a)  See  Mr.  Pott's  judicious  pradtical  treatife  on  this 
lubjedl. 
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Various  effefts 
refusing  from 
the  preceding 
caufes. 


Some  of  thefe 
preceding 
fymptoms  ac¬ 
company  every 
injury  of  the 
Encephalon, 


This  variety  of  caufes  will  be  produce 
tive  of  a  great  variety  of  fymptoms  or 
effedts,  fooner  or  later ;  as  bleeding  at 
the  nofe  and  ears,  head-ach,  reftlefsnefs, 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  fever,  vertigo, 
ftupor,  lofs  of  fenfes,  as  feeing,  hearing, 
&c.  deprivation,  of  fpeech,  and  voluntary 
motion,  difficulty  of  refpiration,  coma, 
palfy,  involuntary  emiffion  of  fasces  and 
urine,  apoplexy,  and  cbnvulnons  $  and 
then  death  loon  clofes  the  aifmal  fcene 

& 

tmlefs  nature  can  be  affiflied  by  art* 

Some  of  thefe  fymptoms  attend  every 
injury  done  to  the  Encephalon,  fooner  or 
later,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  obftrudtion  to  the  circulation,  in¬ 
flammation,  oppreffion  of  the  brain,  &c. 

- - Pain  and  heat  of  the  head,  with  red- 

nefs  and  wildnefs  of  the  eyes  and  looks, 

attended  with  fever  and  a  tenfe  pulfe,  de¬ 
note  an  inflammation  upon  fome  part  of 
the  Encephalon,  which  frequently  in  a 
fhort  time  terminates  in  delirium  or 
phrenfy  :  and  when  matter  is  forming,  in 
confequence  of  inflammation,  the  patient 
h  commonly  fubjedt  to  rigors.- — —When 

the 


the  brain  is  opprefled  by  extravafation  or 
otherwife,  the  nerves  are  affected,  the 
pulfe  generally  becomes  depreffed  and  irre¬ 
gular,  and  other  fymptoms  fupervene,  to 
a  degree  in  proportion  to  that  oppreffioo, 
&c. 

' '  i 

From  thefe  confiderations  we  mu  ft  in¬ 
fer,  that  the  affemblage  of  fymptoms  will 
generally  be  of  a  mixt  nature  ;  and  the 
Surgeon  mud  pay  the  utmoft  attention  to 
them,  to  avoid  falling  into  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  in  declaring  his  fentiments  in  fuch 

a  doubtful  matter,  which  will  not  admit 

*  - 

of  a  precife  determination. 

How  far  a  concuffion  of  the  brain,  af¬ 
fecting  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  without 
any  other  evident  caufe,  may  excite  difor- 
ders  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  &c.  is  too  ab~ 
ftrufe  a  point  for  us  to  attempt  to  eluci¬ 
date.  ( a )- A  concuflion  of  the  brain 

may  happen,  without  the  head  being  the 
part  immediately  fhocked  ;  of  which  we 
have  inftances  ;  and  the  like  I  once  faw. 

T  2  We 

(tf)  Vicl.  Eohmum  in  Renunciatione  Vidnerum ,  dc  Vi- 
tratione  Cerebri  Pag.  17  2  :  Et  Berengarium  de  Comma* 
ticne  Cerebri . 


Grea^  prudence 

required  in 
giving  opinion* 
in  a  doubtful 
matter. 


Of  concufTinn 
of  the  brain 
limply. 


A  concufliotl 
may  happen 
without 
the  head  being 
the  part  firit 
lhocked» 


A  Angular  cafe. 


Hippocrates  and 
other  Writers 
both  ancient  and 
modern,  have 
taken  notice  of 
the  o'ppofite 
fide  to  that  in¬ 
jured  becoming 
paralytic,  &c. 


We  have  alfo  the  fatal  effects  of  concuffi- 
ons  demonftrated  to  us  by  diffedtions, 
where  only  the  blood-veffels  have  been 
found  turgid,  without  any  rupture  of 
them.  A  very  remarkable  cafe  of  this 
kind  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving, 
fome  years  ago,  by  opening  the  head  of  a 
boy,  who  had  receivea  a  fall  a  weeic 
before,  and  who  from  the  time  of  the  ac¬ 
cident,  till  the  day  before  his  death,  was 
almoft  inceffantly  Tinging.  Upon  the 
ftrifceft  examination,  I  cou’d  difcover  no 
extravafation  or  ruptured  veil'd s,  but  thofe 
diftributed  in  the  folds  of  the  pia  Mater 
appeared  very  turgid.  Wiien  this  fatal 
accident  happened,  the  boy  was  learning 
pfalmody  ;  and  it  was  obferved  by  thofe 
who  attended  him  on  this  occafion,  that 
his  voice  was  more  melodious  after  than 

before  it,  and  that  he  fung  the  tunes  as 

.  -  .  t  *■ 

truly.  The  day  before  he  died  he  grew 
comatofe,  and  expired  in  ftrong  coiivulfi- 
onsupon  the  feventh  day  after  the  accident. 

Hippocrates ,  and  other  ancient  Writers, 
as  well  as  the  Moderns,  have  obferved, 
that  when  a  paralytic  diforder  feized  a 

perfon,  in  confequence  of  an  injury  done 

to 


to  the  brain,  it  was  generally  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  to  that  which  received  the  blow* 
It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  fometimes 
the  other  fide  has  been  convulfed  at  the 
fame  time ;  as  indeed  I  lately  faw,  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  lingular  cafe,  where  the  breech-pin  of 
a  gun,  near  three  inches  long,  was  lodg¬ 
ed  out  of  fight  in  the  left  hemifphere  of 
the  brain.  (<z) — > — Bonetus ,  Hildanus ,  Val- 
falva  and  others,  mention  cafes  in  which 
extravafations  were  found,  upon  opening 
the  heads  of  patients,  who  had  paralytic 
fymptoms  of  their  limbs  on  the  oppofite 
fides.  The  molt  eminent  Writers  and 
accurate  Obfervers  agree,  that  it  more 
frequently  happen  thus  ;  were  it  invaria¬ 
bly  fo,  the  remark  wou’d,  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  be  a  confiderable  direction  to  our 

judgment  and  practice. - Some  fpecu- 

lative  men  have  attempted  to  account  for 
this  appearance  by  admitting  a  decuifation 
of  the  nerves,  (<?)  and  aliigned  reafons  for 

T  3  the 


[a)  See  this  cafe  in  the  feconcl  Edit,  of  tny  Cafes 
and.  Remarks  in  Surgery. 

(a)  Cajfius ,  a  man  of  great  note,  one  of  Afclepiades’s 
Pupils  and  his  Succeflor,  was  of  this  opinion  ;  but 
modern  Anatomills  do  not  allow  a  decufl'ation  of  the 
nerves. 


2?8 


Great  difficulty 
feme  times  to 
difeover  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  or  the 
part  affected* 


J 


the  injured  fide  being  thrown  into  convul- 
lions  at  the  fame  time  :  but  let  us  leave 
thefe  controverted,  knotty  points,  to  be 
difeufled  by  the  curious  inveftigators. 

As  the  parts  within  the  fkull  affeded 
with  inflammation,  extravafation,  &c.  or 
where  there  is  a  fijjure  without  appearance 
of  external  injury  upon  the  fcalp,  are  fo 
difficult  to  difeover,  wre  muff,  under  fuch 
perplexity,  deliberately  confider  the  fymp» 
toms,  and  how  the  accident  happened, 
with  every  circumftance,  that  can  poffibly 
throw  any  light  upon  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
mod  importance  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
patient's  life.  Sometimes,  though  the 
patient’s  fenfes  are  much  impaired,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  he  lifts  his  hand  to  the 
part  affededj  at  other  times,  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  taken  away  and  we  are  deprived  of 
that  abidance,  to  dired  our  judgment. 
■Here  we  want  the  greaieft  fagacity ;  for 
not  being  able  to  find  out  precifely  the  fi~ 
tuation  of  the  diforder,  it  generally  proven 
mortal, 

4 

.Hippocrates 


2^9 


Hippocrates  relates  an  extraordinary 
cafe  to  this  purpofe,  of  a  girl,  who,  by 
one  of  her  play-fellows,  was  ftruck  ith 
the  hand  upon  the  Jinciput ,  and  became 
immediately  blind  foon  after,  ihe  was 
feized  with  a  violent  fever,  accompanied 
with  a  pain  of  her  head,  and  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  her  face  and  eyes ;  on  the  fe- 
venth  day,  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  a 
bloody  fluid  iffued  from  one  of  her  ears  ; 
on  the  eighth,  fhe  grew  lethargic,  and  di¬ 
ed  on  the  ninth.- — • Hildanus  has  a  cafe 

fonaething  like  this.- - Heurnius ,  in  his 

Commentaries  upon  Hippocrates ,  fays,  he 
has  known  fome  perfons  lofe  their  tafte 
and  fmelling  all  their  lives,  in  confequence 
of  falling  upon  the  occiput :  and  there  are 
many  instances  upon  record,  well  authen¬ 
ticated,  where  the  fpeechhas  been  affe&ed 
for  a  long  time  by  concuflions  of  the 

brain.- - Valleriola  tells  us  of  a  boy, 

who  was  ftruck  on  the  head  with  a  fmall 
flick,  without  any  fymptoms  of  frabture, 
or  fijfure  immediately  enfuing,  or  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  contufton  upon  the  fcaip;  but 
on  the  fixth  day  it  inflamed,  and  then  the 

patient  was  attacked  with  a  palfy  and  con- 

vulfionsj 


Extraordinary 
cafe  from  Hif>+ 
derates* 


A  like  cafe 
from  Hildanus, 
Hiftory  from 
Heurnius « 


From  Vallerhlx* 


sSo 


Fwn  the  fame 
Author. 

'•  -i 


Similar  cafe  in 
jfiobnius  and  Bo¬ 
letus. 

fliftory  from 
ProfefTor  Mon- 
roi 


vulfions,  becoming  delirious  foon  after, 

and  died  on  the  eleventh  day.- - —The 

fame  Author  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  vint¬ 
ner,  who  was  ftruck  with  a  ftone  on  his 
head,  without  apparently  injuring  the 
fkull,  yet  on  the  fourteenth  day  he  died ; 
and  upon  opening  his  head,  an  extravafa- 
tion  of  blood  was  found  upon  the  Dura 
Mater . -—{a)  Bohnius  and  (b)  Bonetus 

have  many  fngular  cafes. - The  great 

Profeffor  Monro  inftances  the  cafe  of  a 
painter  at  Edinburgh ,  who  received  a  blow 
with  a  ftone  on  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
making  a  fmail  wound  in  the  fcalp.  He 
refufed  to  be  ler  blood  immediately  after 
the  accident,  and  walked  near  a  mile  to 
town ;  was  then  blooded  freely,  and  pro- 
perly  treated  in  all  refpe&s ;  yet,  within  a 
few  days,  he  wras  feized  with  a  lethargy, 
and  other  ufual  fymptoms  of  an  pppreffed 
brain,  and  expired  foon  after.  Upon 
opening  his  fkull,  neither  fradture  nor 

failure 

V  A 

(a)  De  capitis  vulneribus  letbaJihys  in  renunciations 
yumerum*  «  -■  :  •  •  -• 

v  • 

{b)  In  Anaiomia praffica, 
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fiffure  appeared  ;  nothing  more  was  visible, 
than  a  lmall  extravafation  of  blood,  with  a 
turgefcence  of  the  veffels. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  in  confequence  of 
feemingly  flight  caufes,  the  Encephalon  may 
fuffer  to  a  fatal  degree  :  and  under  the  cir- 
cumflances  we  have  been  relating,  the  in¬ 
tentions  are,  to  cure  the  inflammation,  re¬ 
move  the  compreffive  caufe,  whatever  it  is. 
See.  On  account  of  the  inflammation,  at¬ 
tending  a  frafture  or  fifliire  of  the  fkull, 
&c.  we  mull  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  anti- 
phlogiftic  method,  venefe&ion  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  prevent,  all  we  poffibly  can,  the 
falling  of  blood  upon  the  Dura  Mater,  See. 
and  if  that  has  already  happened,  we  muft 
then  endeavour  to  evacuate  it  fpeedily  ;  for 
by  its  ftagnation,  it  foon  becomes  putrid 
and  acrid,  corroding  the  membranes.  See. 
the  difmal  confequences  of  which,  we  may 
read  in  Schenkius ,  T’nlpius,  Wife  man.  Meek - 
'ren,  Vander  Wiel ,  Hildanus  and  other  Ob- 

fervators,  and  in  the  Adi  a  Eruditorum  Lip - 
flee. 

When  a  piece  of  the  fkull  is  deprefled, 
and  happens  to  be  flipped,  and  immoveably 
fixed  under  the  found  part  of  the  bone,  we 

muft 


Inflammation, 
&c.  of  the  ut> 
rooft  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  ac¬ 
cidents  upon 
the  head. 


What  muff  be 
done  when 
fragments  of 
the  fkull  are 
deprefled  and 
immoveably 
fixed  under  the 
found  bone. 


muff:  apply  the  trepan ;  making  filth  a 
number  of  perforations,  as  we  find  necef- 
fary  to  difen  gage,  and  extraCt  it  with  eafe. 

'ff.e  t0  be  Sometimes  the  internal  furface  of  the  de- 

fdkert  when 

their  internal  preffed  fragment,  or  fragments  of  the  fkull 

ftstt&Ce  is  much  1  0  C* 

feroader  than  may  be  a  great  deal  broader  than  the  exter- 

external.  J  ° 

ml,  by  breaking  off  from  the  internal  table, 
the  external  oppofite  thereto  remaining  un¬ 
hurt  j  in  which  cafes,  many  perforations 
may  be  found  requifite,  for  the  eafy  and 
fafe  extraction  of  the  depreffed  piece  or 
pieces.  Within  three  or  four  years,  I  have 
been  concerned  in  three  fuch  cafes,  in  each 
of  which  we  made  four  perforations  ;  in 
two  of  them  we  extracted  five  pieces,  and 
in  the  other  four,  with  great  eafe  ;  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  which  wou’d  have  been  imprac¬ 
ticable  by  any  other  means,  on  account  of 
their  internal  furfaces  being  much  greater 
than  their  external.  We  made  the  perfo¬ 
rations  in  a  line,  in  the  moil  depending 
parts,  a  circumftance  that  fhou’d  always  be 
particularly  attended  to,  for  the  free  and 
uninterrupted  difcharge  of  the  matter,  (a) 

When 

[a)  See  two  cafes,  and  Pk  a.  in  the  ad  Edition  of 
my  Cafes  and  Remarks. 


When  the  fymptoms  are  threatening, 
and  we  have  no  vifible  marks  to  diredt  us> 
to  the  affeded  part  of  the  interiors  of  the 
head,  all  we  can  do,  is  to  have  recourfe  to 
plentiful  venefedion,  repeating  it  according 
to  the  patient’s  flrength  and  conftitution, 
and  ufe  lenient  purgatives  and  diluents  free¬ 
ly,  obferving  a  very  Arid:  regimen,  and 
embrocating  the  whole  head,  after  being 
clofe  fhaved,  with  OL  Rofar .  &  Acet. 
Bleeding  is  to  be  particularly  infilled  upon  ; 
for  by  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  blood, 
its  impetus  will  be  abated,  the  veffels  con- 
fequently  lefs  diftended,  and  thofe  ruptured 
will  be  more  readily  united,  preventing  the 
danger  of  more  blood  being  poured  out. 
This  evacuation  will  greatly  contribute  to 
the  removal  of  obflrudtions  in  the  fmall 
veffels,  by  making  the  circulation  freer,  and 
of  courfe  promote  abforption  of  the  extra- 
vafated  fluids.  We  have  from  Wifeman  a 
Angular  inftance  of  the  good  e ffed:  of  bleed¬ 
ing,  in  the  cafe  of  a  Gentleman,  who  was 
thrown  off  his  horfe ;  upon  which  acci¬ 
dent,  feveral  of  the  fymptoms,  attending  a 
concuflion  of  the  brain,  &c.  fupervened,  but 
were  removed  by  plentiful  and  repeated 

bleeding  . 

o  y 


The  necefTary 
fteps  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  when  we 
have  no  Crite¬ 
ria  to  diieU  us 
to  the  part  af- 
fefted. 


Hiftory  froro 
JViJtman . 


From  Pare , 

A  remarkable 
cafe  to  the  fama 
jjurpofe. 


bleeding ;  and  indeed  much  more  plentiful 
at  lad,  than  was  intended,  by  an  odd  acci^* 
dent,  upon  opening  xht  jugular  vein,  which 
had  been  opened  feveral  times  before.  This 
cafe  is  the  mod  worthy  attention,  for  our 
encouragement  in  this  practice,  and  fhou’d 
be  read  at  large.  See  Book  5.  Chap.  ix. 
Obfervat.  x.  of  his  excellent  works.-* — 
Pare  mentions  a  very  pertinent  cafe  on  this 

occafion. - 1  was  confolted  a  few  years 

ago,  for  a  Clergyman,  of  a  robud  and  fan- 
guine  habit,  who,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe, 
had  received  a  jiffiire  upon  the  occipital 
bone,  which  was  attended  with  moft  threat¬ 
ening  fymptoms.  In  repeated  confultations 
of  a  Phyfician  and  feveral  Surgeons,  tre¬ 
panning  cou’d  not  be  unanimoully  agreed 
upon  till  the  eleventh  day  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  for  want  of  well  authenticated  pre¬ 
cedents  to  encourage  the  practice  upon  that 
part  :  however,  in  this  time,  at  lead  a  hun¬ 
dred  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away  ; 
which  evacuation  I  believe  proved  the 
means  of  preferving  his  life.  The  appear¬ 
ances  upon  performing  the  operation,  which 

I  had  urged  in  the  ft  rouged  terms  at  every 

meeting,  demondrated  the  abfolute  necef- 

fity 


fity  of  it,  the  Dura  Mater  being  inflamed, 
and  having  a  fetid,  bloody  ichor  upon  it. 

• - In  attending  a  Gentleman  flnce,  of 

a  ftrong  conftitution,  with  an  uncommon 
fijj'ure  on  the  Os  temporale ,  I  had  alfo  the 
opportunity  of  obferving  the  happy  effect 
of  copious  bleeding,  even  after  trepanning, 
violent  fymptoms  ftill  continuing.  In  the 
firfl  eight  days,  whilft  he  laid  constantly 
either  in  a  Jlupor  or  a  delirium ,  more  than 
a  hundred  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
away,  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  two 
eminent  Phyficians;  and  in  the  whole, 
during  the  cure,  above  double  that  quanti¬ 
ty,  nothing  giving  relief,  on  account  of 
delirious  fymptoms,  which  returned  at  times 
to  a  great  degree,  but  this  evacuation.  The 
blood  had  the  thickest  and  tougheft  buff-co¬ 
loured  flze  we  ever  faw.  In  a  reafonable 
time  he  recovered  as  good  a  Slate  of  health 
as  he  had  before  the  accident,  with  the 
perfeft  enjoyment  of  his  mental  faculties. 

- - Both  thefe  cafes  are  related  fully  in 

the  2d  Edit,  of  my  Obfervations.  [a) 

Purging 

[a)  I  have  feen  fingular  good  effects  fom  opening 
the  temporal  artery  in  conditions  of  the  brain,  hs.'z.  as 
well  as  in  other  diforders  of  the  head,  not  proceeding 

hem 


Another  In* 
ftance  of  the 
fame  nature* 
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Gentle  purga¬ 
tives  advifabie„ 


<6  f  abfcejjes  of 
the  liver  in  con- 
fequence  of  in¬ 
juries  done  to 
the  head* 


Purging  is  recommended  by  all  Wri¬ 
ters,  ancient  and  modern,  on  thefe  occafl- 
ons ;  but  it  mult  be  by  medicines  of  the 
gentlefl  and  lead:  ftimulating  kind,  and  by 
no  means  fuch,  as  heat  the  blood  and  in- 
creafe  its  velocity,  which  wou’d  confe- 
quently  add  to  the  inflammation,  &c.  This 
evacuation  is  of  great  confequence  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  on  many  accounts,  and  may  afliffc 
in  preventing  an  abfcefs  of  the  liver,  &c» 
that  has  frequently  been  taken  notice  of  by 
Obfervators  when  treating  of  the  injuries 
now  under  coriflderation,  by  which  the  pa¬ 
tient 

from  external  injuries  ;  and  I  fcarce  remember  an  in- 
fiance  where  it  has  been  opened,  on  fuch  occasions. 
Without  giving  relief,  more  or  lefs.  About  three 
years  ago  I  opened  it,  with  the  approbation  of  a  Phy- 
iician,  for  a  perfon  apparently  \\\.  extremis^  under  a  lit 
of  the  apoplexy  ;  whillt  he  was  bleeding  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  relieved,  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  his  life  was 
owing  to  this  feafonable  operation.— — A  great  many 
years  ago,  I  opened  it,  in  the  prefence  of  Sir  Benja¬ 
min  Wrench ,  then  a  Phyfician  of  great  character  in 
Norwich ,  on  account  of  an  ohftinate  Vertigo ,  which 
had  long  refilled  his  prefcriptions  ;  and  during  the 
bleeding,  the  complaint  left  the  patient,  returning  no 
fnore  ;  at 'which  happy  event  the  good  old  Knight, 
whofe  memory  I  revere,  exprelTed  great  aftonifhmenti 

— - See  what  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus ,  the  great 

Neapolitan  Surgeon,  fays  upon  Arteriotomy.— — 'When 
JDodtor  Butter  took  his  degree  a  few  years  ago  at  Edin¬ 
burgh^  ArUfhUmy  was  the  fubject  of  his  Thejis  inaiigu# 

rati  St 
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tient  may  lofe  his  life  even  though  the  dif- 
order  in  his  head  fhou’d  be  cured,  as  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Job  a  Meelzren ,  in  his  letter 
to  Barbette ,  Cap.  ii.  of  his  medico-chirur- 

gical  obfervations.— - - Monf.  Bertrandl 

has  a  difTertation  on  this  fubjedt,  to  which 
are  fubjoined  obfervations  in  fupport  of  it, 
by  Monf.  Andouille ,  in  the  third  vol.  of  the 

Mem.  de  V Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurgie. - — - 

Route  ait,  in  his  Melanges  de  Chirurgie ,  par¬ 
ticularly  mentions  it,  and  alfo  attempts  to 
give  a  rational  folution,  how  it  proceeds 
from  injuries  of  the  head. — ~Pare  and 
others  have  obferved  abfcejfes  upon  other  of 
the  Abdominal  Vifcera ,  proceeding  from  the 
fame  caufes. 

Besides  Venefediiony  and  gentle  pur¬ 
ging,  occasionally,  in  order  to  obviate  bad 
confequences,  or  remove  them,  the  patient’s- 
diet  fhou’d  be  ftridlly  regarded,  which  fhou’d 
confift  principally  of  the  farinaceous  kind  ; 
his  drinks  fhou’d  be  of  a  refolving  nature, 
taken  warm  and  very  liberally,  that  moi- 
fture,  by  the  exhaling  veffels,  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  extravafated  fluids,  fufficient  to 
preferve  or  bring  them  into  a  ftate  of  fluidi¬ 
ty/ 


Hiftory  fro® 

JVIeeCren . 

Bertrand:-,  jJk* 
douille  and 
tea  it  to  be  eo-t?  -■ 
fill  ted  o©tJK$ 
o,c.ca&on* 


Pare 
and  others 
have  obferve$ 
the  like  upon 
.other  of  the  ./&*■ 
dcmlnal  Vtfox## 


The  p-rope-r 
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ty,  fit  for  abforption  by  the  bibulous  vefi* 
fels :  and  medicines  of  the  nitrous,  atte- 

t 

nuating  kind,  fhou’d  be  joined  with  thefe 
diluting  liquors,  as  the  vifcidity  of  the  blood 

and  febrile  fymptoms  fhall  indicate.— - - 

When  the  head  is  intenfelyhot  andpainfub 
OL  Rofar .  or  Olivar.  mixed  with  vinegar, 
makes  a  good  topical  remedy  5  and  Sal  am- 
mon .  crud.  diffolved  in  the  vinegar  may  add 
to  its  efficacy  ;  but  we  muft  not  forget  to 
have  the  head  fhaved  clofe  all  over,  before 
the  ufe  of  any  embrocations.  Under  thefe 
circumflances,  IpirituouS  applications  are 
very  improper,  (a) 


Under  what 
cite  urn  fiances 
applications  are 
So  be  made  to 
the  ears,  upon 
the  authorities 
of  Celjuif  Beren- 
gerius ,  & c. 

'IHiftcries  in 
which  difehar* 
ges  from  the 
ears  proved  be- 

fiefisiaL 


Celfusy  Rerengarius ,  &c.  advife  lenient 
applications  to  be  made  to  the  ears,  when 
a  difeharge  is  obferved  to  proceed  from 
them,  in  order  to  aflift  nature’s  effort, 
which  £he  fometimes  makes  to  the  patient’s 

great  relief  or  entire  cure. - — 'St alp  art 

Vander  Wiel  tells  us  of  a  woman  at  the 
Hague ,  who,  by  a  ftroke  with  a  round  flick 

upon 


(a)  An  experienced  Surgeon  of  great  judgment,  af- 
fured  me  he  once  faw  dreadful  effects,  from  the  ufe  of 
ftrong  fpirituous  fomentations  and  embrocations,  in  a 
contulien  upon  the  head  ;  which  alarming  fymptoms 
vani'fhed  by  different  treatment. 


upon  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  had,  foon 
after  the  accident,  fymptoms  denoting  an 
injury  of  th t  Encephalon,  and  was  cured  by 
ail  evacuation  of  a  ferous,  bloody  fluid  from 
her  ear.  This  cafe,  he  fays,  he  faw  him- 
felf ;  and  relates  a  fimilar  one,  from  Lan - 
gelottus ,  which  is  alfo  inferted  in  the  Mif- 
cellanea  curiofa  German — I  obferved  the 
fame,  fome  years  ago,  after  a  violent  con- 
cuflion  of  the  brain,  in  a  boy  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  recovered ;  and  proba-^ 
bly  this  difcharge  from  his  ear  might  fave 
his  life, 

Shqu’d  not  the  means  we  have  been 
mentioning  fucceed,  in  the  removal  of  the 
fymptoms,  as  foon  as  we  can  difcover  any 
appearance,  to  direct  us  to  the  part  afredted, 
though  only  with  a  ftrong  probability,  it  is 
rational,  and  certainly  juftifiable  pradtice, 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  manual  operation  ; 
confidering,  as  we  have  faid,  that  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  trepanning  is  not  in  its  nature  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  delay  may  prove  of  fatal  con- 
fequence,  as  Hildanus  informs  us  happened 
to  a  young  Gentleman,  who  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  an  ignorant  Surgeon,  that 

U  wou’d 


Encouragement 
to  ufe  the  tre¬ 
pan  even  in 
doubtful  cafes* 


The  fatal  con« 
fequence  of 
re  leiting  the 
operation  as  re¬ 
corded  by  Hir 
aanuso 
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v/ou’d  not  have  recourfe  to  the  trepan,  tho* 
plainly  enough  indicated,  and  the  patient 
An  inftance  of  died  a  few  days  after. - —Scultetus  gives 

the  iVunc  irom  -i  r*  s*  i 

Scultetus.  an  example  ox  a  perion>  who  loit  his  life  by 

Another  ,o  the  a  negle<a  of  this  operation.  The  Clergy- 
fame  purpofe.  man  before  mentioned  muft  inevitably  have 

perifhed,  had  it  not  been  performed  ;  in 
whofe  cafe  the  propriety  of  it  was  evident¬ 
ly  confiftent  with  the  principles  of  Surgery, 
See  Pag.  2§4,  though  the  fJjure  was  upon  the  occipital 
bone,  yet  that  circumftance  occafioned  the 
demurs  in  the  feveral  confultations ;  and  in** 
deed  the  operation  has  been  rather  too  much 
difeouraged,  upon  that  part,  by  men  of 
Men  of  great  the  moft  refpedtable  characters,  whofe 

charade  fhou’d  .  i  .  i  ♦  i  *  rr 

be  cautious  in  WC1  ght  and  authority  make  it  very  neceliary 

advancing  their  f  _ 

dodrine  and  for  them,  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  ot 

opinion’  .  0  J 

•  what  they  publifh,  as  it  will  bean  example 
to  regulate  and  determine  the  conduCt  of 
others,  who  may  not  have  confidence  in 
themfeives,  for  want  of  experience. 

a  remark  that  When  a  fijfure  and  concujjion  are  com - 

demands  parti-  i  •  r  •  i  .  ,-i 

cuiar  attention.  plicated,  it  iometimes  happens,  that  the 
fymptoms,  properly  belonging  to  the  latter 
immediately  upon  the  accident,  remit  fo 
much  upon  bleeding,  fcaljing,  &c.  as  to  de¬ 
lude 


lude  the  Surgeon  into  hope  and  belief, 
that  he  may  fucceed  without  trepanning ; 
yet,  notwithftanding  appearances  become 
more  favourable,  in  confequence  of  fuch 
meafures  having  been  taken,  the  moil 
direful  fymptoms  may  come  on  unexpedt- 
edly,  many  days  or  weeks  after,  from  ex-* 
travafation,  inflammation,  &c.  upon  the 
'Encephalon,  of  which  we  have  innumera¬ 
ble  inftances ;  fome  I  have  feen  5  two 
indeed  of  a  very  Angular  nature,  where 
the  remiflion  of  the  fymptoms  was  offer¬ 
ed,  as  a  reafon  for  procrastinating  the  ope¬ 
ration,  till  the  Dura  Mater  was  much  in¬ 
flamed  under  the  fijj'ures,  to  the  great  ha¬ 
zard  of  the  patients ;  and  this  is  a  point 
that  demands  the  utmofl:  regard., — — — * 
Thefe  conflderations  fhould  make  us  cir- 
cumfpedt  in  our  prognojlics ,  and  very  at¬ 
tentive  in  our  practice,  in  order  to  prevent 
fatal  confequences.  The  moff:  accurate 

and  judicious  Obfervers  have  confidered 

,  '  \ 

the  fymptoms,  that  fupervene  fome  time 
after  the  accident,  as  more  threatening 
than  thofe  which  happen  immediately, 
and  the  reafons  are  too  obvious  to  want 
illuftration, 

U  2 


Of 


Of  wounds  of  the  brain. 


Before  defcribing  the  operation  of 

ofthcm atment  ^ie  trePan>  we  fliall  give  a  fhort  account 
of  wounds  of  the  brain.  Thefe  wounds, 
made  by  cutting  or  other  inftruments, 
depreffed  fragments  of  the  fkull,  &c.  have 
always  been  claffed  with  thofe  of  a  mortal 
nature  :  but  the  many  authentic  hiftories 
we  have  upon  record ,  of  wounds  of  this 
part  having  been  cured,  ihou'd  teach  and 
encourage  us,  never  to  leave  our  patients 
in  Rich  deplorable  circumftances,  without 
exercifing  our  art  and  /kill  to  the  utmoil 
of  our  power  ;  giving  them  comfortable 
hopes  of  cure,  and  concealing  the  danger¬ 
ous  truth  from  them,  but  making,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  proper  prognojlic  to  the  rela¬ 
tions,  friends  and  by-ftanders,  in  order  to 
fecure  our  reputations  againft  cenfure  and 
ill  interpretations ;  as  there  generally  are 
people  ready  enough  to  give  their  opinions 
without  authority  or  reafon. 


Of  wounds  of 

the  bra-n  and 


These 
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These  wounds  are  attended  with  fuch 
fymptoms,  as  we  have  enumerated  in  in¬ 
juries  done  to  the  Encephalon.  The  fame 
applications  are  proper  fqr  thern>  as  for 
wounds  of  the  membranous  parts,  as 
Ung.  e  Gum .  Elemi ,  natural  Balfams ,  &c, 
as  have  been  fpecified,  avoiding  all  olea¬ 
ginous  things.  The  medical  and  dietetic 
rules,  &c.  may  be  collected  from  what 
has  already  been  faid. 


Hiftories  or  cures  of  wounds  of 
the  train,  extracted  from  good 
authorities. 


Galen  mentions  a  cafe  that  fucceeded, 
in  a  youth  at  Smyrna,  wherein  the  ante¬ 
rior  ventricles  of  the  brain  were  opened. 

- - Nicolaus  MajJ-a  fpeaks  of  the  happy 

event  of  a  wound,  that  .penetrated  as  far 
as  th tfphenoidal  bone,  as  appeared  by  the 

introduction  of  the  probe. - - Amatus 

Lujiianus  has  a  remarkable  hiftory  of  a 

U  3  .  maxi. 


From  Galen « 


Ma£lu 


Amatus  L*jZ‘S 

mn , 


Mud&nuS' 


Another  from 
the  fame  Au¬ 
thor. 


Glandorpiust 


plan,  who  in  fighting  a  duel,  near  the 
City  of  Rome,  received  a  thruft  with  a 
fword  through  the  forehead  into  the  brain, 
and  was  cured  in  fifty  days,  contrary  to 
the  prefage,  and  to  the  great  aftonifhment 
of  the  Surgeons,  who  had  the  care  of  him. 
Hildanus  relates  the  cafe  of  Horjlmari s 
filler,  who  was  cured  by  him  of  a  wound 
in  her  brain,  caufed  by  fome  depreffed 
fragments  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones  ; 
and  mentions  his  mailer  Slot  anus  s  vifiting 
the  patient  with  him.  He  alfo  fpeaks  of 
a  fimilar  cafe,  that  ended  happily,  where 
another  Surgeon  had  prognofticated  a  fa¬ 
tal  event.— —Glandorpius  gives  the  hifto- 
xy  of  a  robuft  man,  who  received  a  frac¬ 
ture  upon  his  fkull,  out  of  which  was 
taken,  by  his  father  Ludovicus  Glandor pi¬ 
ns,  a  large  portion  of  the  brain,  after  ex¬ 
trading  fome  fragments  of  bone.  In  this 
cafe,  though  the  wound  was  cured,  yet 
the  patient  remained  paralytic  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  -and  cou’d  never  after  bear  the 
node  of  drums,  trumpets  or  guns.— — • 
Nicolaus  fpeaks  of  a  man,  that  received  a 
wound  upon  the  vertex  into  the  fubilance 


JSTiwIaus, 


/ 
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of  the  brain,  who,  the  day  after  the  ac¬ 
cident,  became  paralytic,  vomited,  and 
had  the  common  fymptoms  attending  it. 
He  eat  nothing  during  fix  days,  and  drank 
nothing  but  cold  water  fweetened  with 
fyrup  of  rofes ;  after  which  his  appetite 
returned,  and  he  recovered  to  admiration. 

- Jacobus  Berengarius  Carpenjis  fays, 

he  has  been  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  recove¬ 
ry  of  fix  perfons,  from  wounds  of  the 
brain  ;  though  two  of  them  became  para¬ 
lytic  on  one  fide,  but  he  does  not  mention 

on  which. - Brajj'avolus  afferts  he  has 

feen  wounds  of  the  brain  cured  ;  in  one 
perfon,  he  fays,  as  much  of  the  brain  was 
evacuated,  as  wou’d  fill  a  hen’s  eee-fhell ; 
but  though  the  wound  was  cured,  the  pa¬ 
tient  had  ever  after  a  great  impediment  in 
his  fpeech,  and  at  length  grew  ftupid. 
The  fame  Author  mentions  another  pati¬ 
ent,  with  an  extenfive  fradture  of  the 
fkull,  and  lofs  of  a  great  quantity  of  the 
brain,  whofe  life  was  faved,  but  he  was 

deprived  of  fpeech  and  underftanding. - 

Horatius  Augenius  relates  a  very  fingular 
cate  of  a  wound  of  the  brain  cured. - 


Jacobus  Ber  in- 
gar  Carpenjis* 


Brajj  avoIuSi 


From  the 
Author. 


Horatius  Au?t* 
nius , 


Francifcus 


zgS 

'  « 

Yranctfcus  Ar-  Brand  feus  Arcceus  pelves  us  the  narrative  of 

C<£  US»  .  O 

a  workman,  employed  in  building  a  tow¬ 
er  at  Vaiverda,  who,  by  a  ftone  of  24pound 
weight,  falling  from  a  great  height  upon 
his  head,  had  his  Ikull  fradtured,  with 
fragments  driven  into  his  brain.  For  the 
fpace  of  three  days,  he  laid  fpeechlefs  and 
almpfc  lifelefs  ;  after  the  eighth  day,  his 
head  opened  fpontaneoufly,  from  the  Jin - 
dp ut  to  the  occiput ,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fagittal  future,  and  difeovered  collections 
of  mapter  ;  loon  after,  his  fpeech  return¬ 
ed,  though  imperfedtly,  and  his  eyes, 
which  had  been  quite  clofed,  opened  ; 
about  twenty  days  after,  he  began  to  di- 
ftinguifh  objects,  and  recover  his  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties,  and  in  four  months,  he 
see  You*ge'5  was  perfectly  cured. - Mr.  Tonne  e,  a 

treat! ft:  upon  1  J  o 

threfubjea.  Surgeon  of  eminence,  who  lived  at  Ply™ 
mouth ,  recites  many  more  fuccefsful  cafes, 
from  the  belt  Authors,  which  may  encou- 
i  believe  he  was  rage  us  not  to  defpair,  in  his  treatife  upon 
this  fubjedt,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
T&cbwutina,  in  the  year  1682,  in  defence  of 

himfelf,  by  the  diiingenuous  and  illiberal 
treatment  he  met  with  from  a  Phyfician, 

who 
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who  wou’d  not  admit,  that  wounds  of 
the  brain  cou’d  ever  be  cured  ;  but  obfti- 
nately  difputed  a  well  attefted  fadl  in  a 
patient  of  his,  whom  he  had  cured  of 
fuch  an  accident.  ( a ) 


[a)  The  cafe  of  Mr.  Lauder  the  celebrated  Operator 
in  Surgery  at  Edinburgh ,  who  fome  years  ago  received 
a  fatal  fradture  upon  his  fkull  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe, 
was  very  furprifing  to  all  the  Surgeons  concerned.  In 
the  Meatus  auditorius  externus  was  found  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  from  whence  alfo  at  firft  proceeded 
a  great  effufion  of  blood.  The  Os  Occipitis  was  fepa- 
rated  from  its  connection  with  the  parietal  and  temporal 
bones  on  that  fide.  A  probe  parted  very  eafily  through 
the  Meatus  auditorius  to  the  brain  ;  and  upon  opening 
the  head  after  death,  a  fradture  was  difcovered,  which 
extended  into  the  Foramen  magnum. 

See  Remarques  fur  les  playcs  du  cerveau  en  Me?n.  de 
V  Acad.  Roy.de  Chirurgie  Tom.  I.  par  Monf.  Thief  nay. 

• - In  this  Mem.  he  takes  occarton  to  recommend 

the  application  of  the  trepan  to  the  frontal  fmufes , 
which  1  have  alfo  pradtifed  without  inconvenience. — • 
Diforders  may  attack  thefe  finufes  requiring  the  ufe  of 
the  trepan,  that  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  other 
means ;  as  a  collection  of  matter  in  confequence  of 
inflammation  upon  the  membrane  that  lines  the  cavity, 

excluiive  of  external  injuries. - Infects  of  various 

kinds  have  been  found  in  thefe  fmufes ,  according  to 
Monf  Littre  and  others. 


r^c 


Of  Trepanning, 


> 


That  fort  of 
Trepan  called 
the  ‘ Trephine , 
is  now  general¬ 
ly  ufed. 


Having  gone  through  the  various  ac¬ 
cidents,  Incident  to  the  head,  and  fhewen 
the  great  utility,  and  abfolute  neceffity, 
of  trepanning,  in  order  to  elevate,  or  en¬ 
tirely  remove,  deprefled  fragments  of  the 
hones,  and  to  evacuate  extravafated  blood, 
fames,  &c.  opprefling  the  brain,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  train  of  evils,  we  have  given  a 
detail  of,  we  iliall  proceed  to  the  manner 
of  performing  this  very  neceflary  opera¬ 
tion,  after  taking  notice  of  the  parts  we 
are  advifed  to  avoid  in  it,  by  the  moil 
eminent  Practitioners ;  though  indeed 
■there  appears  fcarce  any  part  of  the  Cra¬ 
nium,  from  the  frontal Jinufes  to  the  infer- 
tions  of  the  mufcles  into  the  occipital 
bone,  that  may  not  be  perforated  with 
fafety.  There  are  fome  late  Inftances  in 
this  kingdom,  where  the  trepan  has  been 
fuccefsfully  applied  to  the  frontal  Jinufes  , 

and  in  a  cafe  wherein  I  was  lately  con¬ 
cerned.. 
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cerned,  we  found  a  neceflity  of  taking  in 
part  of  one  of  them,  whence  proceeded 

no  inconvenience. - -How  far  it  might 

be  practicable,  to  feparate  the  mufcles 

from,  and  apply  the  trepan  to  the  in- 

« 

ferior  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  almoft  to 
the  foramen  magnum ,  may  be  worth  future 
confederation  ;  as  it  is  no  unreafonable 
fuppofition,  that  a  cafe  may,  happen  to  be 
fo  circumftanced,  as  to  admit  of  no  other 
remedy,  and,  according  to  Celfus ,  a  doubt¬ 
ful  one  is  better  than  none,  (a) 


T  he  parts  of  the  fkull  not  eligible  for 
the  application  of  the  trepan  are.  i .  the 
frontal  finufes.  2.  the  futures ,  in  young  fub- 

je&s  ;  for  in  old  ones  the  adhefion  of  the 
Dura  Mater  to  them  is  but  little  more, 
than  to  other  parts  of  the  Cranium.  3.  the 
middle  ot  the  Qs  Frontis ,  towards  the 
node,  where  the  fpinal  procefs  of  that  bone 


By  age  the  fu¬ 
tures  are  feme- 
times  oblitera¬ 
ted. 


projects 


(a)  Bontius,  a  Writer  of  the  beft  credit,  relates  a 
fin, rular.  cafe  of  a  failor,  whofe  head  was  crufiied  be¬ 
tween  the  ill  ip  and  a  boat,  in  confequence  of  which 
dreadful  accident,  the  greateft  part  of  the  occipital 
bone  was  taken  away  in  fragments,  almoft  as  far  as 
the  Foramen  magnum ,  and  the  patient  perfectly  cured 
by  him  and  another  Surgeon. 


CO 
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projects  confiderably.  4.  the  anterior  and 
inferior  angles  of  the  'parietal  bones,  on 
the  internal  parts  of  which,  run  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  Dura  Mater .  5.  the  fagittal 
future ,  on  account  of  the  longitudinal  Ji* 
mis  running  immediately  under  it.  6.  the 
lambdoidal  future ,  under  which  lies  the 
courfe  of  the  lateral finufes .  7.  the  occipital 
bone,  on  account  of  its  great  inequality 
of  thicknefs,  and  irregularity  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  furface.  8.  the  Os  temporale ,  as  the 
temporal  mufcle  muft  unavoidably  be 
wounded  in  making  room  for  the  trepan  : 
and  laftly,  we  muft  be  careful,  not  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  a  yielding  fradtured  part  of  the 
bone,  that  will  not  refift  the  neceffary  force 
in  making  the  perforation. 

fnflaflces  en- 

appifcationheof  There  are  inftances  from  the  beft  au~ 
Ihe  preceding0  thorities,  of  the  fuccefsful  application  of 
prtesPofnthele  the  trepan  to  all  thefe  exceptionable  parts, 
to  encourage  a  cautious  and  judicious 
Practitioner,  upon  emergencies ;  to  which, 
I  will  venture  to  join  my  own  experience, 
hoping  it  may  have  feme  weight,  in  de¬ 
termining  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance 
to  Surgery.  The  .frontal  finufes  have  been 

trepanned  with  fuccefs  in  London  and  Pa- 
*  -» 

ris* 


As, — —Perforations  may  be  made  lower 
down  the  Os  Front  is  in  children,  than  in 
adults,  without  running  the  hazard  of 
hilling  upon  thtjihufes ,  for  they  gradually 
enlarge,  extending  higher  up,  as  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  puberty.—— I  have  applied  the 
trepan  near  the  middle  of  the  Os  Frmtis , 

without  meeting  with  any  obftacle  from 
th zfpinal  procefs  :  and  at  the  anterior  and 
inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones,  with¬ 
out  opening  the  Art .  Durre  Matris . — — 
The  operation  has  been  performed,  by 
Mr.  Warner ,  upon  the  fagittal  future , 
when  bits  of  bone  ftuck  in  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  fmusy  which  he  eafily  extracted,  after 
enlarging  the  wound  with  his  lancet,  flop¬ 
ping  the  haemorrhage  with  dry  lint  without 
any  difficulty.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the 
anatomy  of  the  part,  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  rifle  of  opening  the  Jinus ,  purely 
by  the  operation,  as  has  been  imagined. 

- 1  have  twice  done  the  operation  upon 

the  occipital  bone,  and  as  often  upon  the 
temporal ,  without  any  ill  confequences ; 
though  I  was  under  the  neceffity  of  cut¬ 
ting  away  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 

temporal 


temporal  mufcle  j  and  fince  I  publifhed  % 
cafe  of  the  former,  in  my  Cafes  and  Re¬ 
marks  in  Surgery,  I  have  read  two,  at- 
tended  with  fuccefs,  in  numb.  55,  and 
one  in  numb.  6o  of  the  Med.  Mufeum .  (< a ) 


All  tlie  appara¬ 
tus  to  fee  had  in 
exa£t  order  be¬ 
fore  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  begun. 


After  having  deliberately  confidered 
every  circumftance,  and  refolved  upon  the 
operation,  the  inftruments,  fpunges,  dref- 
lings,  compreffes,  bandage,  and  every  ne- 
ceffary  thing,  are  to  be  difpofed  in  perfedl 

good 


(<?)  My  very  worthy  and  ingenious  friend  Mr. 
Stead ,  Apothecary  to  Guy  s  Hofpital,  who  lets  nothing 
efcape  his  attention  that  deferves  notice,  writes  to  me 
thus. 


££  Though  the  lateral  fintifes  are  very  large,  and 
6£  when  confiderably  wounded  may  pour  out  fo  large 
a  quantity  of  blood  as  to  occafion  the  death  of  the 
*£  patient,  yet,  when  a  fracture  demands  the  appiica- 
c£  tion  of  the  trepan  diredtly  upon  the  ridge  of  the  oc- 
c£  cipital  bone,  it  has  been  attended  with  fuccefs  ;  as 
*£  was  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  that  a  friend  of  mine  trepan-* 
€£  ned,  where  a  fmall  fplinter  of  bone  was  found  ftick- 
64  irig  in  the  left  lateral  firms ,  which,  being  gently  ex- 
££  tracked,  only  a  flight  haemorrhage  enfued,  fo  that  he 
&£  drew  off,  by  this  orifice,  what  blood  he  thought  ne- 
44  ceffary.  A  day  or  two  after,  judging  it  proper  to 
4£  take  away  fome  more  blood,  he  pundtuped  the  firms 
4,4  with  a  lancet,  and  flopped  the  bleeding  both  times, 
44  with  a  little  dry  lint  and  moderate  prefiure,  witb> 
44  the  greateft  eafe  and  fecurityff 


1 


good  order,  that  the  operator  may  have 
nothing  to  feek,  when  he  wants  it.  The 
head  is  to  be  fhaved,  if  it  has  not  been 
already,  as  indeed  it  fhou’d  all  over  im¬ 
mediately  after  any  of  the  preceding  ac¬ 
cidents,  as  we  have  before  obferved ;  it 
is  then  to  be  reded  and  firmly  held  upon 
a  performs  knees,  and,  with  the  knife  ap¬ 
propriated  to  this  ufe  and  the  fcalprum ,  a 
piece  of  the  fcalp  is  to  be  removed,  of  a 
circular,  elliptical  or  other  figure,  as  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  require.  The 
fcalping  fhou’d  be  of  finch  extent,  as  may 
give  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  as  many 
perforations  as  (hall  be  found  neceffary,  as 
far  as  the  Surgeon’s  judgment  and  obfer- 
vation  can  diredt  him.  He  ought  not  to 
be  fparing  in  this  refpedt,  left  he  fhou’d 
be  under  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  incifion  farther.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  cutting,  is  to  apply  force  enough 

V 

to  the  knife,  to  carry  it  quite  through  to 
the  bone  at  once,  not  bearing  too  much 
upon  the  point,  as  we  have  hinted,  efpe- 
cially  if  we  cut  over  loofe  fragments, 
which  we  fhou’d  endeavour  to  avoid ;  the 


edge  of  the  knife  Aioifd  be  fo  inclined* 
as  to  cut  rather  more  of  the  pericranium 
than  the  fkin  :  when  we  have  proceeded 
thus  far,  the pericranium  is  to  be  raifed  a 
little,  with  the  point  of  the  knife  quite 
round  the  incifion,  and  then  the  fcalprum 
efed,  which  will  be  found  the  befi  inftru- 

•  i 

4 

ment  to  clear  the  bone  of  that  membrane, 
as  I  have  found  by  frequent  experience. 
Shou’d  it  be  thought  proper  to  proceed 
immediately  to  trepanning,  if  any  confix 
derable  veffels  have  been  divided  in  fcalp- 
ing,  they  muft  be  fecured  by  needle  and 
ligature  ;  but  when  we  do  not  intend  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  diredtly,  dry  lint 
with  comprefs  and  bandage  is  generally 
fufficient  to  reftrain  the  haemorrhage  ;  but 
fometimes  the  preffure  of  an  affiftant’s  fin¬ 
gers  upon  it  will  ferve  that  purpofe,  with¬ 
out  a  ligature,  when  we  determine  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  operation  diredlly. 

That  kind  of  trepan,  called  the  tre* 
phine ,  is  now  in  general  ufe,  I  believe,  in 
all  places  $  it  is  more  commodious  than 
the  other,  and  can  be  better  managed  and 
regulated  in  the  operation,  as  the  differ¬ 
ent 
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ent  bearings  may  require  ;  and  it  will  cut 
lull  as  fall,  being  worked  both  backwards 
and  forwards.  Before  we  begin  the  ope-  p0mion  for  the 
ration,  we  mull  fix  the  patient’s  head  fo,  patKnt  b  head’ 
that  the  light  may  fall  properly  upon  it, 
and  in  fuch  a  convenient  pofition,  that  the 
infir ument  may  be  placed  perpendicularly 
upon  the  part,  and  of  fuch  a  height  and 
manner,  that  our  attitude  may  be  eafy  tons 
during  the  operation,  which  often  proves 
tedious,  requiring  many  perforations;  as  we 
may  fee  at  large  en  Mem. .  de  1' Acad.  Roy .  de 
Chirurgie ,  tom.  i.  fur  la  multiplicity  de  tre¬ 
pans,  par  Monf.  Shiefnay.  (a) 

X  Whether 

(a)  ScuUcini  lays,  he  was  obliged  to  make  feven  per¬ 
forations,  in  a  fracture,  with  great  depreffion. - 

Glandorpius  fays,  his  Matter  Spigelius  made  the  fame 
number  upon  the  like  oecafion. —  Dionis  made  twelve. 

— —  Philip  Count  of  Naffau  had  27  made,  in  different 
parts  of  his  head,  by  Henry  Chadhorn ,  a  very  eminent 
Surgeon  ;  and  that  Nobleman  has  attefted  the  cure 
under  his  own  hand.- — — I  made  13  in  the  cafe  of  an 
old  man  with  luccefs,  as  related  in  my  Cafes  and 

Remarks  in  Surgery.- - 1  have,  within  a  few 

years,  been  concerned  in  five  cafes,  in  which 
it  was  found  neceflary  to  make  four  perforations, 
in  one  of  which  there  was  a  collifion  and  re¬ 
paration  of  the  coronal  future  about  |  of  an  inch,  the 
whole  length  of  it,  with  many  of  the  indentations  of 
the  bones  broken  off,  and fijjures  extending,  in  various 
directions,  a  great  way  from  thence,  yet  the  patient 
recovered,  being  largely  fcalped  and  trepanned  in  due 
time,  by  two  very  able  Surgeons,  the  late  Mr.  Cooper 
and  the  prefent  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Bungay  in  Suffolk, 


Beft  method  of 
keeping  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  head 
fteady  in  tre¬ 
panning. 


/ 


The  manner  of 
perfoirning  the 
operation. 


»  ’  - 

\ 

Whether  the  patient  has  the  operation 
performed  in  bed,  or  feated  in  a  chair,  I 
have  always  found,  that  refting  his  head  on 
a  pillow,  with  a  board  underneath  it,  upon 
the  knees  of  an  affiftant,  is  preferable  to 
any  other  manner ;  for  being  thus  placed, 
the  affiftant  will  have  more  power  to  keep 
it  fteady,  to  refift  the  motion  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  Thefe  circumftances,  how  trifling 
foever  they  may  appear  to  fome,  will  be 
found,  I  ampeifuaded,  of  con fider able  con- 
fequence  in  practice,  from  what  I  have  of¬ 
ten  experienced  -— — -When  the  head  is 
well  adjufted,  the  next  ftep  is  to  make  a 
hole  with  the  perforator,  deep  enough  to 
fix  the  central  pin  of  the  trephine ,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  faw  from  flipping  out  of  its 
circular  courfe,'  till  it  has  formed  a  fniens 
fufficiently  deep  to  be  wrought  fteadily  in, 
and  then  the  pin  is  to  be  taken  out.  If  the 
ikull  is  thick,  the  teeth  of  the  faw  muft  be 
brufhed  clean  now  and  then,  during  the  te- 
rebration  ;  and  dipping  it  into  oil,  as  often, 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  motion,  and  ex¬ 
pedite  the  operation,  making  it  lefs  difa- 
.  greeable  to  the  patient,  if  he  has  his  fenfes  ; 
and,  in  order  to  3ofe  no  time,  it  wou’d  not 

be 


be  amifs  to  be  provided  with  two  inftru- 
ments  of  the  fame  fize. - We  muft  re¬ 

member,  after  having  made  fome  confide- 
rable  progrefs  in  the  operation,  to  obferve 
this  good  rule,  Fejlina  lente ,  examining  the 
(ulcus  often  with  a  pick-tooth,  or  fome  other 
proper  inftrument,  in  order  to  difcover, 
where  the  bearings  are  neceffary  to  be  made* 

. — — — Thefe  precautions  are  of  more  con- 
fequence,  when  we  are  employed  in  per¬ 
forating  a  part  of  the  fkull,  that  we  know 
has  an  unequal  thicknefs,  efpecially  after 
having  paffed  the  Diploe  ;  and  though  we 
are  told  by  Writers  in  general,  that  we  may 
faw  boldly,  till  we  come  at  the  Diploe ,  ge¬ 
nerally  to  be  known  by  an  appearance  of 
blood,  yet  we  fhou’d  be  upon  our  guard  in 
this  point  ^  examining  if  the  piece  be  loofe, 
when  we  have  fawn  fome  away  into  the 
bone,  left  we  fhou’d  happen,  through  in¬ 
advertence,  to  wound  the  fubjacent  mem¬ 
brane  ;  for  in  fome  parts  of  the  fkull,  there 
is  naturally  very  little  Dipl  be,  and  in  old 
fubjeCts,  fcarce  any  remains,  to  afford  di¬ 
rection  to  our  judgment,  by  the  bloody  ap¬ 
pearance  :  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  is 
alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  children’s  fkull’s 

X  2  are 
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A  rule  to  be 
well  attended 
to, 


‘Turner  mention's 
a  pertinent  cir- 
cumftance, 
which  happened 
to  him  in  pjr- 
iorming  this 
operation.^ 


> 


are  very  thin.--— —When  thd  piece  is  quite 
loofe,  it  is  to  be  taken  out  with  the  for  ceps  * 
contrived  for  this  purpofe  5  and  if  the  low¬ 
er  edge  of  the  perforation  is  left  jagged*  it 
is  to  be  fmoothed  with  the  lenticular,  that 

it  may  not  irritate  the  Dura  Mater - - 

The  next  ftep  is  to  raife  the  depreffed  piece 
or  pieces  of  the  Cranium  with  the  Eleva - 
tor  ( a ),  or  to  extrad:  the  fragments  of  the 
bone,  grumous  blood  or  any  extraneous  bo^ 
Of  opening  the  dy  with  proper  inftruments. — — -  After  this* 

Buns.  Mater.  .  r  ,  i  r  1  i 

ir  there  appears  good  reaion  to  apprehend 
that  blood,  lymph  or  matter  is  contained 
under  the  Dura  Mater ,  we  fhou’d  open  it 
diredly  with  a  lancet  very  cautiouily,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  avoid  the  blood- veffels  rami¬ 
fied  upon  it,  and  thofe  which  lie  immedi¬ 
ately  under  it  :  and,  on  this  occafion,  it 
will  be  prudential  to  conceal  the  inftrument 
as  much  as  we  can,  by  wrapping  it  all 
round  with  tow  almoft  to  the  point,  in  or¬ 
der 

v  .  \  ,  V 

(a)  Within  a  few  years,  the  Elevator  has  received 
great  improvement,  by  the  addition  of  Fulchra  to  reft 
upon  the  found  part  of  the  bone.  Monf.  Petit  began 
the  improvement,  arid  it  was  perfected  by  Monf.  Louis. 
“—-It  is  now  adopted  by  our  Surgeons,  and  found 
among  the  modern  lets  of  inftruments  for  this  opera- 
ti'On. 
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der  to  prevent  imprefiions  being  made  upon 
the  fpedtators  to  our  prejudice  ;  for  though 
the  practice  isfupported  by  reafon,  ana  the 
authority  of  the  beft  Surgeons,  yet  nothing 
but  fuccefs  can  effectually  fecure  our  reputa¬ 
tion  againft  the  impertinence  of  bufy  peo¬ 
ple,  who  judge  and  determine  from  events, 

without  confidering  circumftances.- - 1 

have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed  twice, 
evidently  laving  the  patients  lives  by  this 
means  :  and  lately  I  affifted  a  Surgeon,  de¬ 
fer  vedly  of  great  character,  in  trepanning  a 
boy,  on  account  of  a  very  extenfive  frac¬ 
ture  upon  the  right  parietal  bone,  three 
days  after  the  accident,  and  we  found,  upon 
removing  a  large  portion  of  the  fkull,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  a  ferous  fluid  col¬ 
lected  under  the  Dura  Mater ,  which,  up¬ 
on  prefling  with  our  fingers,  bubbled  up 
through  feveral  fmall  holes  in  it,  made  by 
its  violent  detachment  from  the  fkull.  We 
agreed  upon  opening  this  membrane  more 
than  an  inch,  with  a  pair  of  very  fine 
lciflfars,  for  the  free- evacuation  of  the  ex- 
travafated  fluid  j  and  the  patient  recovered, 
without  any  threatening  fymptoms  fuperve- 
ning,  and  thofe,  that  attended  before  the 
operation,  vanifhed  loon  after,  (a) 

X  3  When 

(#)  See  Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Surgery,  Edit.  2. 

T)  °  " 
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The  happy  ef- 
fedb  of  opening 
the  Dura  Mater . 


310 


*■ 


How  the  crown 
of  the  trepan 
is  to  be  placed 
fjjiirts. 


How  the  tre¬ 
pan  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  in  order 
to  remove  de 
p  re  (Ted  frag¬ 
ments  of  the 
bone,  &c. 


See  PI.  2,  in 

my  Cafes  and 
Remarks  in 
Surgery,  Edit. 
z. 


When  we  have  recoil rfe  to  the  trepan, 
on  account  of  a fijfure ,  in  which  the  bone 
will  not  yield,  we  fhou’d  apply  the  inftru- 
ment  fo  as  to  include  part  of  it,  if  not  di¬ 
rectly  over  it,  as  it  is  moft  likely,  the  ex- 
travafated  blood,  or  lymph,  fhou’d  be  found 
direftly  underneath  it  :  and  when  the  jif- 
fure  is  of  great  extent,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  a  perforation  at  each  end,  if  the  whole 
can  be  conveniently  brought  in  view  ;  and, 
in  fome  cafes,  more  perforations  may  be  re- 
quiftte,  according  to  the  courfe  of  it,  even 
to  its  full  extent. 

When  we  propofe  to  make  fever al  per¬ 
forations,  in  order  to  remove  deprefled 
fragments  of  the  bone,  that  are  firmly  fix¬ 
ed,  and  having  the  internal  furface  larger 
than  the  external,  or  to  raife  them  fuffici- 
ently,  it  is  neceffary  to  apply  the  trepan, 
as  near  the  fraCtured  parts,  as  they  will  ad¬ 
mit  of ;  making  the  perforations  adjoining, 
to  fave  the  trouble  of  cutting  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpaces  with  the  head-faw  :  and,  as  be¬ 
fore  hinted,  we  fhou’d  invariably  obferve, 
to  make  the  perforations  in  the  moft  de¬ 
pending  parts  we  can,  for  the  fame  reafon, 

as 


« 


as  we  endeavour  to  obtain  depending  open- 
ings  in  the  deftly  parts.  And  in  perforating 
the  fkull,  where  there  is  great  inequality  of 
its  thicknefs,  it  appears  more  advifable,  to 
raife  the  piece,  before  it  is  cut  quite  thro’ 
in  every  part  of  it,  to  obviate  injuring  the 
fubjacent  membrane  with  the  faw. 

When  the  fkull  has  buffered  an  injury 
upon  a  future ,  and  it  is  not  thought  advifa¬ 
ble  to  ufe  tbe  trepan  there,  efpecially  in 
young  fubjeCts,  in  whom  the  Dura  Mater 
adheres  more  ftrongly  than  in  adults,  as  has 
been  remarked,  we  ftiou’d  always  remem¬ 
ber,  to  make  a  perforation  on  each  fide  of 
the  future ,  for  this  obvious  reafon,  becaufe 
there  cannot  be  a  free  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  one  fide  and  the  other,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  attachment  of  that  membrane 
to  the  future . 

After  the  elevation  of  the  fragments 
of  the  bone,  or  the  removal  of  them,  the 
extraction  of  extraneous  bodies,  and  the 
evacuation  of  extravafated  blood,  lymph, 
or  fanies,  &c.  the  membranes  may  be  dref- 
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A  neceflary  re¬ 
mark. 


Reafon  for  ma¬ 
king  a  p.^rf  ra¬ 
tion  on  each 
fide  the  fut'/re 
when  ihat  is 
injured. 


How  to  treat 
the  wound  af¬ 
ter  the  opera¬ 
tion,  Sec. 


fed 


Till  the  laft:  re¬ 
form  at.  ich  of  the 
Coliege  it  was 
called  Linimen- 
tum  Arctei, 


I 


Defcribed  in  the 
article  of  ban¬ 
dage. 


fed  with  Unguent .  e  Gum .  Elemi,  extolled 
by  Francifcus  Arc  tens,  the  inventor  of  it, 
made  of  a  fofter  confidence  with  Balf.  e 
Copaib .  or  fome  other  natural  Ralfam  ;  ap¬ 
plying  it  juft  warm,  with  a  feather,  and 
foft  lint  lightly  over  it,  dreffing  the  other 
parts,  as  we  have  already  direfted  in  wounds 
ot  the  head  :  after  which,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  embrocate  the  whole  head  with  01. 
&  Acet.  adding  a  little  Spirit.  Lavend.  and 
to  apply  a  plafter  of  Cerat ,  alb.  or  fome  fuch 
eafy  application,  with  gentle  comprels  and 
bandage.  The  proper  bandages  upon  this 
occafion  are  what  the  French  call  the  Grand 
Couvre-CheJ,  and  the  Capeline  or  reflex 
bandage,  which  require  great  care  and  ex¬ 
act  nefs  in  their  application,  for  the  patient’s 
eafe.  A  bandage  with  fix  tails,  or  a  kind 
of  coif  with  lappets  affixed  to  it,  may  be 
found  very  applicable  in  fome  cafes ;  but  to 
ferve  this  purpofe,  the  Surgeon  mull  occa- 
fionally  exercife  his  invention. 


What  neceffary 
to  be  obferved 
in  the  cure. 


After  the  dreffing,  the  patient  is  to  be 
placed  in  as  eafy  a  pofition  in  his  bed  as  poffi 

fible,  with  his  head  and  fhouiders  elevated  a 

/  — 

little  more  than  ordinary  ;  and  the  rules  we 

have 


have  laid  down  in  the  cure  of  woufids 
are  to  be  duly  obferved. - Wanner  ap¬ 

plications  and  bandages  are  required  in  win¬ 
ter  than  in  fummer. — The  decree  of  heat 
in  the  room  mu  ft  be  regulated,  according 
to  the  temoerature  of  the  feafon,  and  it  is 

i 

neceffiry  to  exclude  the  light. — —In  inju¬ 
ries  of  the  head,  bad  fy mptoms  are  apt  to 
come  on  fooner  in  warm,  moift,  fultry  wea¬ 
ther,  than  in  a  cold  feafon,  when  it  may  be 
very  beneficial  to  make  the  circumambient 
air  warm,  and  drefs  the  wound  as  expedi- 
tioufly  as  poffible,  defending  it  from  the 

attack  of  the  cold  air. - A  ftridt  regimen 

and  obfervance  of  the  non-naturals  are  now 
of  the  greatefl  importance  to  be  attended  to ; 
for  a  flight  tranfgreffion  therein  may  prove 
of  fatal  confequence,  as  we  have  amply 

evinced. 

& 

W hen  the  digeftion  of  the  wound  proves 
kind,  we  (hall  foon  obferve  granulations  of 
flefh,  of  a  good  complexion,  fhooting  from 
the  extremities  of  the  veffels,  and  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  parts  of  the  Dura  Mater ,  that 
may  have  buffered  $  which,  by  extending 
themfelves  and  twitting  one  with  another, 

form 


What  appear¬ 
ance  the  wound 
has  in  favoura¬ 
ble  cafes-. 
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form  in  the  aperture,  a  fubftance  having 
the  appearance  of  flefh.  The  fame  opera¬ 
tion  of  nature,  in  a  longer  time,  throws 
off  exfoliations  from  the  circumference  of 
the  perforation,  and  other  parts  of  the  de- 
xmdated  fkull,  thicker  or  thinner,  fooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  age  and  conftifu- 
tion  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  injury 
the  fubftance  of  the  bone  has  fuftained,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  &c.  The  granulations 
which  arife  from  the  different  parts,  uni¬ 
ting  together,  conftitute  the  organized  or 
vafcular,  carnous  fubftance,  which  is  called 
the  incarnation  of  the  wound  :  and  this  re¬ 
generated  fabftance,  in  young  ftibjecfts,  ge¬ 
nerally  acquires  a  perfect  boney  hardnefs  in 
the  perforation,  but  feldom  in  old  per- 
Jfons.  (a) 

A 

{d)  I  was  defired,fome  years  ago,  to  fee  a  lad  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  been  trepanned  two 
years  before,  by  a  good  Surgeon,  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  Os  Frcntis.  The  wound  was  healed,  but  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  perforation,  I  obferved  a  pulfation 
of  fmall  extent.  Upon  gentle  preffure  in  this  point, 
the  boy  complained  of  a  fight  degree  of  pain,  then 
his  eyes  began  to  roll  about  and  have  uncommon  mo¬ 
tion,  foon  after  this  his  fight  grew  dim,  his  fenfes  be¬ 
came 


A  fungous  fubftance  is  very  apt  to  fill 
up  the  perforation  after  trepanning,  fome- 
times  growing  to  a  confiderable  fize,  re¬ 
fern  him  g  a  mufhroom  with  the  ftalk  in  the 
perforation ;  and  feme  times  the  Du?" a  Ma¬ 
ter  itfelf  is  forced  through*  by  the  prop  1- 
fion  of  the  fubjacent  parts,  for  want  of  an 
equable  refinance,  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  bone.  When  there  is  a  laceration  of 
the  Dura  Mater ,  the  pi  a  Mater ,  and  brain 
itfelf,  may  protrude,  as  remarked  by  Hilda - 
nusy  his  mailer  Slot  anus ,  7  ulpius ,  Schenkius * 
&c. 

In  order  to  remove  thefe  Fun^i,  li^a- 

o  J  O 

ture,  excifion,  and  efcharotics,  have  been 
recommended  ;  and  fometimes  pradtifed 
with  fatal  effedts,  throwing  the  nervous  fyf- 

tem 


came  affected,  and  his  strength  failed  ;  and  had  the 
preiiure  been  continu  'd,  -,e  certainly  wou’d  have  fall¬ 
en  down  ;  but  upon  removing  it  he  appeared  perfectly 
well  again  prefently.  I  repeated  the  experiment  two 
or  three  times  with  the  fame  effect.  This  cafe  is  fome- 
thing  like  the  beggar’s  at  Paris ,  known  to  almofl 
every  body. 
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Concerning 
tun  ous  excre* 
fcences  a  ter 

trepanning,  &c* 


Methods  re~ 
commended  t© 
remove  thefe 
Fungi . 


A  cafe  in  which 
large  fureofities 
appear*,  d  in  the 
perforations  ten 
days  after  tre¬ 
panning* 
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tem  into  great  diforder  (a).  And  as  there 
is  fo  much  to  be  apprehended  from  thefe 
methods,  we  fliou’d,  by  all  means,  take 
early  care  to  prevent  the  growth  of  fuch  ex- 
crefcences  ;  which,  if  neglefted,  may  in— 
creafe  to  a  great  fize  in  a  fhort  time ;  an  ex- 
traordinary  inftance  of  which  I  obferved 
fome  years  ago,  in  an  Hofpital  in  Londo?i9 
upon  the  examination  of  a  young  woman's 
head,  who  died  about  ten  days  after  having 
been  trepanned  in  three  different  places,  on 
account  of  a  concuffion  of  the  brain.  Thro' 
each  perforation,  a  fungofity  was  grown 
conliderably  above,  and  fpread  upon,  the 
furface  of  the  bone,  refembling  what  I 
have  defcribed.  Extravafations  were  alfo 
found,  from  ruptured  veffels  in  the  plica- 
lures  of  the  pia  Mater ,  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  lymphatic  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain. 

X 


[a)  An  excellent  Practitioner,  with  whom  1  am 
particularly  acquainted,  told  me,  that  upon  cutting 
off  one  of  thefe  Fungi ,  his  patient  was  immediately 
thrown  into  univerfa!  fpafms,  which  made  him  fear 
the  lofs  of  his  life  woffd  have  been  the  confequence  of 
it.  Since  this  alarming  appearance  he  has  always  ob- 
ferved  the  preventive  method  I  am  about  recommend- 


I  have  found,  by  repeated  trials,  that 
Bellojles  method  will  effectually  anfwer  the 
important  end  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
thefe  excrefcences,  when  the  Dura  Mater 
is  not  lacerated.  And  once  I  experienced 
great  advantage  from  it  in  a  cafe,  where  it 
was  lacerated  ;  under  which  circumftance, 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  more  fignal  fervice. 
The  perforated  plate  of  lead,  invented  for 
this  purpofe,  is  defcrihed  by  a  figure  in  Bel- 
lojle  s  Hofpital-Surgeon,  and  in  lleifters 
Syftem  of  Surgery,  PI.  15.  Fig.  14.  15,. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  before  I  had 
read  that  ufeful  book,  I  made  and  ufed  it 
myfelf,  for  the  fame  obvious  reafon,  that 
put  him  upon  the  invention,  and  which  at 
the  very  firft  fucceeded  to  my  wi(h.  It  is 
eafily  made,  after  being  exadtly  marked  out 
with  the  crown  of  the  trepan. 

The  beft  method  of  ufing  this  plate,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  difcover  from  my  expe¬ 
rience,  is  firft  to  apply  to  the  Dura  Mater 
a  fmdon ,  fpread  with  the  balfam  recom- 
mended,  or  dipped  into  it  moderately  warm* 
according  to  the  ftate  the  membrdne  ap¬ 
pears  in  ;  then  the  plate  is  to  be  exactly  ad- 


Bellofl's  method 
©f  preventing 
the  growth  of 
fungi  after  tre¬ 
panning  recom¬ 
mended. 


The  manner  of 
ufing  Belief  ft 
plate. 


jufted  in  the  perforation  upon  the  Jlndort^ 
having  the  ears  of  it  turned  hack  upon  the 
fkull ;  over  which,  a  comprefs,  confiding 
of  a  few  doubles  of  common  plafter,  with 
a  piece  of  very  thin  fheet  lead  or  card  inter- 
poled,  is  to  be  laid ;  filling  the  wound  up 
with  even  lint,  rather  above  the  level  of 
the  icalp  ;  then  a  frnall,  eafy  comprefs  of 
cloth,  faced  with  Cerat.  alb .  is  to  be  appli¬ 
ed,  with  a  piece  of  card  or  thin  fluff  paper 
on  the  outfide  of  it ;  over  which,  ft  rips  of 
common  plafter,  about  an  inch  broad,  are 
to  be  laid  crucially,  extending  two  or  three 
inches  beyond  the  comprefs.  By  this  means? 
the  j  late  will  be  properly  confined,  and  the 
degree  of  preffure  may  be  eafily  regulated, 
without  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  or 
interrupting  the  difcharge  at  the  wound  I 
and  ihou’d  a  greater  degree  of  preffure  be 
required,  it  may  be  obtained,  by  thicken¬ 
ing  the  comprefs,  and  making  one  of  the 
ftrips  of  plafter  pafs  through  a  flit  in  the 
other,  as  in  the  uniting  bandage.  After 
proceeding  thus  far,  the  head  is  to  be  em¬ 
brocated,  and  a  large  thin  comprefs,  fpread 
with  cerate applied  over  the  crucial  pi  a- 


t 
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fters,  with  eafy  bandage,  as  before  directed. 

When  the  Dura  Mater  is  granulated  with 
flefli,  the  fmdon  or  lint,  moiftened  with  a 
mixture  of  Hindi.  Myrrhre  and  Aq .  Calais , 
is  a  good  application  ;  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  wound  are  alfo  to  be  attended  to,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  Surgery  which  we 
have  before  laid  down,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  luxuriance  of  flefb,  till  the  exfoliations 
are  completed ;  for  fhoud  this  point  be 
ncgledted,  and  loofe  flefh  fuffered  to  creep 
upon  the  bone,  from  the  circumference  of 
the  wound,  much  inconvenience  and  trou¬ 
ble,  befides  pain  to  the  patient,  might  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fuch  inattention,  as  I  have  feen 
very  lately. 

Though  from  what  I  have  obferved,  Fungofities 

moft  apt  to 

fungoiities  are  more  to  be  guarded  againft  anfe  fro™ 

^  ®  *  gje  perfora- 

after  flngle  perforations  in  trepanning,  yet  tions* 
in  a  great  lofs  of  fubftance  of  the  fkull,  a  ,A  Perfoi;ated  _ 

°  .  leaden  plate  of 

perforated  plate  of  lead  well  adapted  to  the  ufe  when  there 

*  '  i.  a  is  a  great  lots  oi 

fpace,  having  its  edges  carefully  conveyed  Gbftance  of  ths 
a  little  way  between  the  fkull  and  the  Du¬ 
ra  Mater ,  this  being  firft  dreffed  as  direct¬ 
ed,  may  prove  very  ufeful,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  other  Surgeons  as  well  as  my- 

felf. 
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felf.  Befldes  the  good  effedt  it  may  pro¬ 
duce,  in  fupplying  the  natural  preffure  of 
the  bone  for  a  due  time,  it  will  give  more 
room  for  the  evacuation  of  any  fluid  that 
may  be  there  contained,  and  alio  defend 
that  membrane  againft  the  afperities  of  the 
bone. 

By  thefe  meafures,  I  have  always  been 
able  to  obviate  the  inconveniences,  arifing 
from  fungous  excrefcences,  in  confequence 
of  trepanning,  &c. 


Good  and  bad 
omens  after  the 
operation. 


An  abatement  of  the  fymptoms  after  the 
operation,  with  a  good  afpedt  of  the  wounds 
in  a  healthy  fubjedt,  give  us  reafon  to  hope 
for  fuccefs  ;  but  if  the  fymptoms  continue 
threatening,  with  a  drynefs,  glafly  appear¬ 
ance,  or  livid  color,  of  the  wound,  or  a  dif- 
charge  of  a  fetid  gleet  from  the  membranes 
or  brain,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  ve¬ 
ry  bad  omens  :  however,  we  are  to  omit  the 
ufe  of  no  rational  means,  having  inftances 
enow,  upon  record,  of  the  happy  event  of 
the  moil:  alarming  cafes  to  encourage  our 
perfeverance.— -The  fymptoms,  after  the 
operation,  may  require  frequent  bleeding, 

f'S 
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as  well  as  a  ftridfc  regimen,  and  obfervance 
of  the  Non-naturals,  as  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  exemplified  in  the  Gentleman’s 
cafe,  which  I  have  mentioned,  who  was 
trepanned  on  the  temporal  bone. 


It  is  furprifing  fometimes  to  fee  the  ve¬ 
ry  fudden  good  effedts  of  the  operation,  as 

in  the  Clergyman’s  cafe  I  have  related. - 

Profeffor  Monro  fays,  he  faw  a  foldier  tre¬ 
panned  on  account  of  a  fradture  with  de- 
preffion  of  his  fkull,  when  he  was  quite 
ftupid,  and  who  almoft  perfectly  recover¬ 
ed  his  fenfes,  half  an  hour  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  :  his  face  and  eyes  too  which  were 
prodigioufly  fwelled  before,  became  vifi- 
bly  lefs  in  afhort  time. 


The  fuda’en 
relief  which  the 
operation  fome- 
times  gives. 


Shou’d  the  patient,  at  any  time  after 
the  cure,  complain  of  pain  or  diforder  in 
his  head,  with  fymptoms  of  plenitude, 
recourfe  ought  to  be  had  immediately  to 
bleeding  and  gentle  purging,  with  the 
obfervance  of  a  fpare  diet  :  and  for  fome 
time  after  his  cure,  he  fhou’d  alfo  be  very 
exadt  in  his  regimen  and  government  of 
himfelf,  both  as  to  body  and  mind ;  and 

Y  it 


Prudent  rules 
and  cautions  to 
be  obferved  af¬ 
ter  the  cure. 
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it  will  be  very  prudent  to  wear,  for  fome 
coniiderable  time,  a  tbm  biais,  fteel,  Or 
tin  plate,  to  defend  the  part  againft  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries,  efpecially  if  there  has  been 
any  trreat  lofs  of  the  bone  j  under  Vv  Inch 
circumftance,  in  old  perfons,  fuch  a  de¬ 
fence  may  be  found  neceflary  for  life,  (a) 

l  '  '  -  .  .  -  * 


of  tumors  on  the  heads  of  new- 

born  children. 


As  we  have  no  defcription  of  thefe  tu¬ 
mors,  that  can  be  relied  on,  in  any  Wri¬ 
ter  that  I  have  feen,  I  here  fubjoin  a  fhort 
account  of  the  nature,  and  proper  method 

of 


f a)  Thefe  eminent  Writers  may  be  occafionally 
confuked  upon  this  fubject.  Hippocrates ,  Berenganus , 
Hildanus ,  Fallopius ,  Magetus  Scultetus ,  Ftenus  Tulpms 
Schenkius ,  Bobnius,  Glandorptus ,  Pare,  Marcheth,  W,Je- 
man,  Bellofle .  Van  Swieten,  (Ac.  and  more  particularly 
Mo-4.  Vutfndys  differtations,  in  Mem.  de  l  Acad.  i^oy. 

deCbirurgie  Tom.  i. - Mr.  Pott’s  judicious  treatife 

vp6n  this  fubjeft  fhou’d  by  no  means  be  forgotten  : 
and  among  my  Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Surgery  tneie 
are  fome  extraordinary  cafes, 


6£  treating  them,  to  afiift  the  judgment 
and  practice  of  the  unexperienced. 

This  kind  of  tumor  proceeds  from  an 
extravafation  of  blood  probably,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fome  injury  in  a  laborious, 
hafiy  or  injudicious  delivery ;  as  time 
Ihou’d  always  be  allowed  for  a  gradual  di¬ 
latation  of  the  parts,  to  admit  of  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  foetus  with  fafety.  It  is  fel- 

i  /  ,  , 

dom  obferved  on  any  other  parts  of  the 
head,  than  the  parietal  bones ;  and  the 
extravafated  blood  is  moft  frequently  lodg¬ 
ed  between  the  Pericranium  and  the  Cra¬ 
nium. 

This  tumor  is  generally  circumfcribed 
by  a  ridge,  when  the  extravafated  fluid  is 
contained  between  the  Cranium  and  Peri¬ 
cranium ,  and  feels  as  if  there  was  a  de- 
prefiion  or  deficiency  of  the  bone  j  but 
the  deception  is  owing  to  the  fluid  in  the 
diftended  Pericranium  yielding  to  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  to  the  ridge  circumfcribing  the 
tumor,  which  may  be  taken  for  the  edge 
of  the  bone,  without  very  accurate  exa¬ 
mination, 

Y  a 


Nature  of  this 
kind  of  tumoi'o 


Defcrlptlort  ©f 
the  tumor. 


Some 
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Erroneous  opi¬ 
nions  concern¬ 
ing  ic. 


General  method 
of  cure  in  the 
Foundling.-Hof- 
pitai. 


Some  Surgeons  have  looked  upon  this 
fort  of  tumor  as  an  aneuryfm ,  proceeding 
from  the  infide  of  the  fkull ;  others  as  a 
hernia  of  the  brain ;  but  was  either  of 

* 

thefe  the  cafe  in  queftion,  it  muft  appear 
between,  and  not  upon,  the  bones,  as  it 
does ;  and  according  to  the  firft  fuppoft- 
tion,  a  pulfation  wou’d  be  obferved  in  it. 
That  eminent  practitioner,  Monf.  Le  Dr  an , 
one  of  the  beft  and  moil  accurate  of  the 
French  Writers,  had  very  confufed  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  tumor,  as  we  may  fee  in 
his  firft  obfervation,  ( a ) 

The  Surgeons  of  the  F on n d 3 in g- II of- 
pital,  who  have  had  the  greateft  opportu¬ 
nities  of  difcovering  the  nature  of  thefe 
tumors,  and  the  beft  method  of  cure, 
from  their  large  experience,  fay,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  fucceed  by  opening  them,  in  cafe 
the  children  are  otherwife  healthy ;  and 
that  they  prefer  this  method,  rather  than 
waiting  in  expectation  of  abforption  by 

any 

/  ' 


(a)  Sur  la  tumeur  a  la  tete  cl  9  un  enfant  nouveau  ne.— 
Monf  Levret  flightly  mentions  this  kind  of  tumor  in 
l 5 Art  des  Accouchement. 
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any  other,  apprehending  that  the  bad  con- 
fequences  they  have  feen  may  pr  eed 
from  the  putrid  quality  of  the  fluid,  con- 
traded  by  its  ftagnation.  They  make  an 
inciflon  the  whole  length  of  the  tumor, 
lay  foft  dry  lint  under  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  to  favour  the  difcharge  of  the  ex- 
travafated  blood,  after  preffing  out  as  much 
as  they  can  without  bruiting  the  tender 
parts,  and  then  apply  a*  pledget  of  com¬ 
mon  digeftive  over  the  lint,  with  eafy 
comprefs  and  bandage.  By  this  treat¬ 
ment,  thofe  Gentlemen  have  affured  me, 
that  they  very  feldom  meet  with  any  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  cure,  to  difcourage  the  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  when  the  blood  lies  next  the 
bone,  very  thin  fcales  will  fometimes  rife 
and  retard  the  cure  a  little.  (#) 

Y  3  Some 


(rf)  I  vifited  that  Hofpital  with  my  Friend  Mr. 
Tomkyns ,  on  purpofe  to  get  the  beft  information  I  cou’d 
in  this  matter ;  and  at  a  houfe  that  is  an  appendage  to 
it,  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  children  as  foon 
as  they  are  born,  I  faw  fome  of  thefe  tumors  opened, 
fome  under  cure,  and  many  that  had  been  cured  by 
opening :  and  according  to  the  Hofpital  admiilion 
book,  which  I  examined  for  fome  years  back,  I  ob- 
ferved  that  fcarce  a  week  pafied,  without  a  cafe  of  this 
kind  having  been  admitted. 
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The  opinion  of 
other  pra&icio- 
ners  in  t!  e 
treatment  of 
thefe  tumors. 

Brown  paper 
makes  a  better 
comp  refs  than 
cloth,  upon  this 
occafion,  and 
may  be  moifl:- 
ened  with  a 
fpunge  dipped 
into  the  liquor, 
as  often  as  it 
grows  dry. 


Some  other  Practitioners,  of  experi¬ 
ence  too,  whom  I  have  talked  with  upon 
this  fubjeCt,  are  againft  opening  thefe  tu¬ 
mors  ;  advifing  the  application  of  com- 
prefles,  moiftened  in  warm  auftere  red 
wine,  or  red  wine  and  vinegar,  to  be  re¬ 
newed  as  often  as  they  grow  dry,  and  fay 
they  have  generally  obferved,  abforption 
of  the  fluid  to  be  the  effeCt  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  without  bad  confequences  :  how¬ 
ever,  fhou’d  there  appear  no  diminution 
of  the  tumor,  by  regularly  purfuing  this 
method  a  reafonable  time,  it  will  then 
certainly  be  advifable  to  open  it,  left  the 
fluid  fhou’d  be  abforbed  in  a  putrid  ftate, 
or  the  bone  injured  by  it,  whence  bad 

comequences  might  enfue  :  and  if  the 

»  )  1  ■  *  , 

bone  received  an  injury  originally,  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  opening  is  indifpu table,  (a) 


(a)  I  have  in  my  polTeffion  a  parUtal  bone,  that  was 
fifiured  in  a  cafe  of  this  iiature,  with  the  pericranium 
annexed  to  it ;  {hewing  the  extravafation  was  between 
that  and  the  bone,  in  which  the  circular  ridge  I  have 
mentioned  evidently  appears.  •  ■ 
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I  have  fuccceded  in  feme  cafes  by  both 
methods,  attending  to  thefe  circumftances 
and  conliderations,  to  diredt  my  judgment 
and  pradtice.— - 1  have  generally  added 

Sal.  ammon .  crud.  to  the  above  mentioned 

'  <  « 

applications. 


Of  wounds  of  the  forehead,  face 
and  its  parts  ;  neck  and  its 
parts,  and  the  tongue. 


Incised  wounds  of  the  forehead  and 
face  require  nothing  peculiar  in  their  ma¬ 
nagement.  The  lips  of  them  are  to  be 
kept  as  much  in  proximity  as  poffible  by 
the  dry  future,  as  has  been  deferibed,  to 
prevent  deformity  of  the  cicatrix.  And  in 
lacerated  or  contufed  wounds  of  thefe 
parts,  the  general  rules  that  have  been  pre- 
feribed  in  fuch  cafes,  are  to  be  obferved  :  d 

but  when  either  of  the  falival  duels  are  to-  The  treatment  y 
tally  divided,  in  a  wound  of  the  cheek,  or  tL/JiZfjJi, 
even  when  partially  divided,  and  cannot 

be 

The  fuperior  falival  dutt  is  called  Duftus  Stenonis , 
and  the  inferior,  Duttus  IV bar  tom. 
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Of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  wounds 
of  the  lymphatics 
belonging  to 
glandular  bo¬ 
dies. 


be  clofed  up  by  the  generation  of  flefli, 
there  will  confequently  be  a  great  effuflon 
of  fahva  externally  ;  and  the  courfe  of 
this  watery  fluid  mu  ft  be  diverted,  by  mak- 
Ing  a  perforation  into  the  mouth  with  fome 
proper  inftrument,  drawing  a  feton  thro’, 
continuing  it  a  due  time,  and  then  endea¬ 
vouring  to  heal  the  external  aperture. — - 
Profeffor  Mojito  recommends  this  method ; 
and  1  have  pradtifed  it  with  fuccefs  to  my 
wifh.  (a) 

i  ' 

Sometimes  in  wounds  of  the  glandu¬ 
lar  parts  hereabouts,  lymphatics  are  alfo 
divided  difeharging  a  great  quantity  of 
fuch  a  kind  of  fluid ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
difficult  to  reftrain  this  effuflon,  as  that 
proceeding  from  the  divifion  of  the  fall - 
*vai  an  his.  Lint  moiftened  in  Alcohol.  Vin , 
or  a  folution  of  Sacch  Saturn,  in  Aq.  Calc . 
&  Alcohol.  Vint  p.  ce,  applied  and  affifted 
with  a  proper  degree  of  preffure,  and 
dreffing  feidom,  will  generally  anfwer  the 

purpofe. 


[a)  See  Med.  EfTays  vol,  2.  EfT.  13.  See  alfo 
Monf.  de  Roy's  method,  in  Saviard's  observations. 
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purpofe,  as  I  have  experienced  in  feveral 
instances  ;  particularly  in  two,  where  the 
difcharge  was  very  profufe,  from  wounds 
of  the  parotid  glands.  This  treatment 
maybe  firft  tried,  when  the  jalival  duff  save 
opened,  before  making  the  perforation 
into  the  mouth,  taking  particular  care  in 
refpedt  to  the  compreffion ;  a  cafe  of  which 
kind,  that  fucceeded,  is  mentioned  in  my 
Cafes  and  Remarks  in 'Surgery. 

Wounds  of  the  lips,  when  totally  di¬ 
vided,  muft  be  Hitched  as  defcribed  for 
the  hare-lip  Pag.  1 54  ;  otherwife  the  ikin 
will  draw  over  each  lip  of  the  wound  fe- 
parately,  and  prevent  the  reunion.  The 
fame  will  happen  in  wounds  quite  through 
the  wings  of  the  nofe,  ear  or  eye-lids  ; 
but  the  latter  require  very  nice  and  tender 
management,  from  the  exquiiite  fenflbi- 
lity  of  the  parts  ;  on  which  account,  be¬ 
ll  des  the  general  method  here  laid  down  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  wound  itfelf,  we 
muft  particularly  attend  to  the  prevention 
or  removal  of  pain,  inflammation,  &c.  by 
bleeding,  laxatives,  and  a  proper  regimen, 
as  well  as  by  anodyne,  emollient  and  refri¬ 
gerating 


The  treatment 
of  wounds  of 
the  lips,  nofe, 
ear,  eye-lids 
and  eye  itfelf. 
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gerating  topics  j  as  a  fomentation  prepa¬ 
red  with  poppy-heads,  emollient  herbs, 
&c.  boiled  in  water  with  the  addition  of 
milk,  and  a  white-bread  poultice  ;  and, 
before  the  application  of  the  latter,  a  pi  af¬ 
ter  of  a  cooling  cerate  fhou'd  be  applied, 
dreffing  the  wound  with  fome  mild  balfa- 
mic  medicine.  Kmulf  commun .  &  Julep, 
e  Camphor  a  p.  ce.  make  a  good  C  oily  r  him  y 
to  be  ufed  in  wafhing  purulent  matter  or 
other  foulnefs  out  of  the  eyes,  in  a  tender 
and  inflamed  ftate.  This  general  method 
may  alfo  be  followed  in  a  wound  of  the 
eye  itfelf ;  which  is  very  apt  to  inflame, 
and  be  attended  with  a  great  degree  of 
pain,  .extending  into  the  head,  and  fome- 
tirnes  exciting  a  violent  fever,  delirium, 
&c.  therefore  the  utmoft  attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  wounds  of  this  part  at  firft,  in 
order  to  obviate  bad  confequences.  [a) 

It 


[a)  It  being  now  generaly  believed  that  the  patient 
is  more  liable  to  bad  accidents  in  confequence  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  cryftaliine ,  than  in  depreffing  it  in  the  cata- 
rafi,  David's  method  lofes  credit  with  many  of  the 
molt  eminent  of  the  profefiion  y  and  in  feveral  inftan-? 

ces 


— -It  is  worth  confidering,  with  what 
kind  of  weapon,  and  in  what  dire&ion  of 
it,  the  wound  was  inflicted  ;  for  through 
the  orbit  it  might  eafily  penetrate  even  to 
the  brain,  of  which  we  have  an  inftance 

in  Ruyfch .« - -Some  time  ago  I  was  deli- 

red  to  vifit  a  perfon  in  Extremis ,  four  days 
after  receiving  a  wound  of  this  nature  by 
a  cow’s  horn.  And,  jately  a  Surgeon  afk- 
ed  me  to  vilit  a  patient  with  him,  who 
five  days  before  had  a  piece  of  wood  forced 
into  the  orbit  of  one  of  his  eyes,  pene¬ 
trating  quite  to  the  brain,  whence  direful 
fymptoms  enfued  :  and  that  day  the  con- 
vullive  contraction  called  the  locked-jaw 
came  on  s  foon  after  which  he  died. 

•  J  ,  .  y  ./ 

The 


ces  I  have  obferved  fuch  bad  confequences,  as  cou’d 
not  have  happened  by  depreffion,  particularly  in  one 
cafe,  though  the  celebrated  IVenfel  was  the  Operator. 

■ - Monf  David  has  had  the  honor  of  this  difcovery 

afcribed  to  him,  but  the  fame  operation  was  practifed 
0ty  years  ago,  by  Monf.  Si.  Ivgs  and  then  by  Mery 
and  Petit ,  when  the  cryflalline  lens  was  become  differ¬ 
ently  difafed,  and  had  pafled  through  the  pupil  into 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  ;  in  which  cafe  de- 
preffing  of  it  is  impracticable  :  and  probably  it  will  be 
found  molt  advifable  to  confine  thi  operation  of  ex¬ 
tracting  it  to  the  difeafe  thus  circumftanced. 

See  St>  Ives  dcs  Maladies  des  ¥eux.  Chap.  xxia 
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Of  the  treat 
jTientof  wounds 
vi  the  neck. 


See  Pag,.  113 
and  114, 


The  neck  is  a  very  dangerous  part  to 
receive  a  wound  in,  on  account  of  the 
large  blood-veflels,  the  T rachea,  the  CEfo~ 
phagus ,  fpinal  marrow,  and  recurrent 
nerves,  which  have  a  great  influence  upon 

the  voice. - When  a  carotid  artery  is 

opened,  we  mu  ft  ufe  our  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  to  pafs  a  ligature  about  it,  above  and 
below  the  opening,  and  if  that  cannot  by 
any  means  be  effected,  try  other  expedi¬ 
ents,  as  mentioned  in  Pag.  108.— — — 
If  the  internal  jugular  vein  happens  to  be 
wounded,  and  it  can  eaflly  be  come  at,  a 
ligature  is  advifable  above  the  aperture  5 
or  a  ftypttc,  or  fome  fungous  fubflance, 
with  good  compreffion,  may  anfwer  the 
end.— In  the  fecond  voh  of,  the  Mem. 
oj  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  there  is 
an  ingenious,  and  well  adapted  compref- 

five  machine  for  this  purpofe. - When 

the  haemorrhage  is  flopped,  the  wound  is 
to  be  dreffed  as  has  been  direded. 

When  the  Trachea  or  CEfophagus  has 
received  a  large  wound,  the  interrupted 
or  twilled  future  is  neceflary  ;  and  in  fome 
cafes,  flops  of  adheiive  plafter  may  be 

found. 


found  ufeful,  either  with  or  without  the 
future .  The  latter  of  thefe  parts  is  very- 
difficult  to  come  at,  from  its  lituation  be¬ 
hind  the  ' Trachea  :  and  if  either  fhou’d  be 
totally  divided,  little  is  to  be  expedted 
from  art.  (a) 

These  wounds  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
common  manner,  with  agglutinating,  bal- 
famic  applications  and  eafy  bandage,  ob- 
ferving  an  exadt  regimen.  The  patient 
fhou’d  be  ftridtly  injoined  to  live  upon  a 
foft,  balfamic  diet,  of  fuch  confidence, 
as  may  eafily  flip  down,  with  as  little  of 
the  adtion  of  deglutition  as  poffible.  His 
body  fhou’d  be  kept  open  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  clyfters,  left  any  kind 
of  purging  medicine,  taken  by  the  mouth, 
fhou’d  offend  the  ftomach  and  excite  vo¬ 
miting,  which  might  affedt  the  wounded 
parts,  and  prove  of  fatal  confequence. — - 
When  deglutition  is  wholly  oibftrudted, 

without 


(#)  See  Effai  fur  Oefophagotomie par  Monf  Guattani p 
en  Mem.  dc  l' Acad*  Roy .  de  Cbirurgie ,  tom.  3. 
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Hiftory  from 
BenediElus  Bona- 
Curjius • 


Hiftory  from 

Modinns, 


without  a  total  divifion  of  the  parts,  we 
have  good  authorities  to  endeavour  to  fup- 
port  the  patient,  and  prevent  his  famiih- 
ing,  by  nutritive  clyfters,  till  the  caufe 
of  tne  obftrudcion  can  be  removed  ;  as 
Oribajius,  CEtius,  Tulpius,  Bartholinus,  &c. 

have  recommended. 

♦ 

BenediBus  BonacUrjius  fays  he  cured  a 
perfon,  who  cut  his  own  throat  in  prifori, 
making  a  large  wound  in  the  1 Trachea  and 
CRjbphagus,  which  was  deemed  incurable. 

i 

Bodinus,  in  Tbediro  Natures,  fays,  that 
William  Prince  of  Orange ,  having  received 
a  wound  in  his  throat  upon  the  Larynx, 
loft  the  fenfe  of  tailing ;  and  that  a  French 
foldier  from  fuch  an  accident  became 
mute,  (a) 

(a)  See  Mem.  par  Motif.  Verdler,  en  Mem.  de  V Acad, 
ddoy.  de  Chirurg.  tom.  3  fur  une  playe  a  la  gorge,  avec 
des  remarques  interejfantes  d  ce  fujet. 


All 


/ 


An  hiftory  of  a  lingular  cafe,  and  of 
a  very  inteiefting  nature. 

I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  with  a  Phyfician  and  a  Surgeon, 
the  parts  which  fuffered  by  an  Hypochon - 

if 

driac ,  who  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor* 
The  wound  extended  almoft  from  ear  to 
ear,  but  neither  of  the  carotid  arteries ,  or 
internal  jugular  raeins  were  opened.  The 
parts  were  divided  into  the  pharynx ,  pre- 
cifely  level  with  the  thyroid  cartilage ,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  in  the  adt  of  degluti¬ 
tion,  every  kind  of  aliment,  in  its  pro-  . 
grefs  towards  the  pharynx ,  bore  down  the 
epiglottis ,  letting  moft  part  of  it  pafs  thro3 
the  wound,  fome  falling  into  the  trachea 
by  the  glottis ,  exciting  a  violent,  convul- 
five,  fuffocating  cough ;  but  little  or  none 
arrived  at  th t pharynx  to  defcend  the  CEfo* 
phagus  ;  yet  he  lived  14  days,  having  nu¬ 
tritive  clyfters  frequently  given. 


In 


In  order  to  have  demo hftrative  ideas, 
of  the  wound  under  confederation,  take 
a  fufhcient  portion  of  the  Trachea  and 
(Efophagus  of  a  fheep  or  calf,  together 
with  the  larynx  (which  is  the  fuperior 
part  or  head  of  the  trachea ,  confifting  of 
the  epiglottis ,  the  thyroid ,  two  arytenoid 
and  cricoid  cartilages)  the  pharynx,  os 
hyoides  and  tongue:  then  make  a  femilunar 
wound,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  into  the  pharynx  :  fufpend  thefe 
parts  by  the  os  hyoides,  and  let  the  wound 
have  its  full  hiatus ,  by  hanging  a  weight 
at  its  lower  and  anterior  part  ;  then  pafs 
your  finger  in  the  courfe  of  the  aliment 
in  deglutition,  and  you  will  find  it  pro¬ 
pels  the  epiglottis  into  the  wound,  by  the 
flighted;  touch  imaginable. 

In  this  cafe,  the  epiglottis  being  drawn 
out  of  its  natural  pofition,  into  a  very  in¬ 
clined  plane,  by  the  flying  up  of  the  os 
hyoides ,  upon  the  divifion  of  the  mufcles, 
attached  to  its  bafts  ;  and  the  epiglottis 
having  loft  its  fupport,  the  fmalleft  weight 
of  aliment  necefiarily  made  it  yield  im- 
.  '  mediately  : 


V.  .  x  *  .  ;«  *  »  .  •  t  ■  m 

mediately  :  and  even  when  the  inclination 
of  its  plane  was  in  fome  meafure  lefiened, 
by  bringing  the  head  forwards,  and  by  the 
interrupted  future >  which  Was  made  in  the 
teguments,  foon  after  this  fatal  accident 
happened,  yet  that  obftrudtion  to  the  cure 
tvas  not  remedied* 


k  (  0  I'  I  \ 

In  this  ffcate  the  parts  remained  eight 
days,  then  the  flitches  were  taken  out ; 
and  the  true  nature  and  Condition  of  the 


wound  evidently  appearing,  a  flitch  was 
made  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  os 
hyoidesy  brought  down  by  the  difledting 
hook,  to  the  fuperior  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  ;  but  the  cough  flill  Continuing, 
in  confequence  of  attempting  to  fwallow 
any  food,  and  alfo  at  other  times,  by  the 
irritation  of  matter  falling  upon  the  fame 
parts,  the  flitch  was  foon  broken  out,f  ren¬ 
dering  this  rational  flep  entirely  fruitlefs  : 
had  it  been  pradtifed  at  firfl,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  nourifhed  wholly  by  clyflers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  prevented  the  cough  for 


fom^ 


co 


fome  days,  perhaps  it  might  have  fucceed-* 
ed. (#) 

Had  the  true  nature  of  the  wound 
been  at  firfl  difcovered,  and  cou’d  a  pro-* 
per  number  of  flitches  have  been  made, 
with  very  ftrong,  web -waxed  flat  ligatures, 
encompaffing  the  os  hyoides ,  and  palling 
through  the  thyroid  cartilage ,  a  few  lines 
below  its  edge,  including  the  teguments, 
and  fludioufly  endeavouring  to  avoid  the 
epiglottis ,  tying  the  ligatures  with  flipping 
knots  for  obvious  reafons,  this  feems  to 
us  the  moll  probable  method  to  have  anf- 
wered  the  end  :  or,  cou’d  only  one  ligature 
have  been  paffed,  in  this  manner,  by  a  1 
needle  more  than  ordinarily  curved,  with 
the  affiflance  of  the  Port  d’ Aiguille,  or  by* 
ft  hafted  needle,  having  an  eye  near  the 

point. 


(a)  In  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  the  dy tiers  fltou’d  bo? 
c-jven  in  fmall  quantities,  and  injedted  as  far  up  as 
poffible,  by  the  fyringe  appropriated  to  this  ufe.— 
The  mouth  may  be  kept  roojft  by  frequently  holding 
a  fmall  quantity  of  fome  fmooth,  pleat  ant  thing  in  it, 
without  attempting  to  fwallow  j  which  may  be  taken 
t  3  by  the  abforbing  veffels. — — Reft  and  quiet  fhou’d 
be  mod  ftrictly  enjoined  ;  and,  to  procure  deep,  TinSh 
theh .  maybe  occafionally  given  in  the  clyfteis,  at  did 
ere  t  ion. 


$  3  9 


t  ?  •  ' 

point,  round  the  bajis  of  the  bone}  aftef 
drawing  it  down  with  a  ftrong  differing 
hook,  perhaps  that  might  have  given  an 
Opportunity  of  other  ftitches  taking  place 
on  each  fide  of  it,  by  pailing  through  the 
teguments  and  edge  of  the  thyroid  carti¬ 
lage  ;  if  found  abfolutely  impracticable  to 
convey  one  on  each  lide  about  the  bone,  at 
a  little  diftance  from  its  bafis  :  and  it  may 
be  worth  confidering/  how  far  purfuing 
the  bone  with  a  longitudinal  incifion,  might 
facilitate  the  paffing  a  ligature  round  its 

bajis.*^— - Here  indeed  lie  difficulties  that 

may  prove  infuperable  $  yet,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  laft  importance,  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  recommending  every  rational 
attempt  which  occurs  to  us,  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  our  brethren  ;  and  not  know-? 
ing  we  have  a  fimilar  cafe  to  it,  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  Surgery,  though,  confidering  the 
circumflances,  it  is  not  improbable  to  have 
often  happened  and  paffed  unnoticed  ; 
this  confideration  is  a  farther  encou-* 
ragement  to  our  offering  thefe  hints. 

When  a  perfon  is  fo  unhappy  as  to  at¬ 
tempt  fuicide,  in  this  manner,  and  hap- 

Z  2  p en§ 
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Extraordinary 
ittflances  of 
pins  and  nee¬ 
dles  flicking  in 
fehc  eefopbugui* 


pens  tof  wound  both  Trachea  and  CEfophagtiS 
at  the  fame  time,  it  muft  generally  be  be¬ 
low  the  thyroid  cartilage ,  that,  in  adults, 
being  almoft  as  hard  as  bone,  the  folidity 
of  it  inefeafing  with  age  :  befides  from 
the  loofe  attachment  of  this  cartilage  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  if  readily  gives  way, 
abating  the  force  of  the  ftroke  ;  ftill  they 
may  both  fuffer  at  once,  by  the  cut  of  a 
broad  fword,  or  the  thruft  of  a  ftiarp- 
pointed  weapon. 

In  the  fpace  of  a  year,  a  farmer’s  fer« 
vant  came  to  me  twice  with  a  pin  and  once 
with  a  needle  flicking  in  the  CEfophagus * 
The  needle  and  one  of  the  pins  I  extrac¬ 
ted  with  a  pair  of  forceps ,  properly  cur¬ 
ved  to  ferVe  that  purpofe ;  the  other  lying 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  forcepsy  I  ventured 
to  attempt  to  thruft  down  with  a  whale¬ 
bone,  having  a  piece  of  fpunge  tied  fecure- 
ly  to  the  end  of  it,  and  happily  fucceeded* 
The  year  following,  when  fhe  lived  at  a 
great  diftance  from  me,  not  being  yet  fuf- 
fkiently  admonifhed,  by  the  dangers  fhe 
had  efcaped,  againft  the  foolifti  cuftom  of 
putting  pins  or  needles  into  her  mouth, 

another 


\ 


34* 


another  needle  flipped  into  the  CEfophagus , 
where  it  was  fixed,  and  cou’d  not  be  re¬ 
moved  by  art ;  but  in  length  of  time,  after 
caufing  a  violent  and  moft  dangerous  in¬ 
flammation,  it  made  its  own  way  by  an 
abfcefs  externally,  which  was  fpon  cured. 
This  narrow  efcape  effectually  cured  her 
inadvertence.  ( a ) 

Wounds  in  any  part' of  the  fpinaUmar - 
row  require  no  peculiar  treatment,  though 
they  are  always  attended  with  alarming 
fymptoms,  from  its  being  an  appendage 
of  the  brain  5  and  the  parts  that  receive 
nerves  from  thence  will  fuffer  a  paralyjisx 
and  fometimes  mortify  ;  inftances  of  both 
which  dreadful  confequences  I  have  feen 
in  injuries  of  this  part.  (<£) 


Whe^ 


(a )  See  Obfervations  fur  les  corps  ejlranges  arretes  Jans 
V  cefopbage  t&c.  cn  Mem .  dc  V Acad,  Roy .  de  Qhirurgie 
par  Motif.  Hevin. 

(, b )  Vid.  Comment.  Van.  Swiet.  in  Aphorts.  Boerbaavii 
§  162,  concerning  the  efte£t  of  injuries  of  the  fpinaL 
marrow. 


Of  the  treat¬ 
ment  ®f  wounds 
of  the  yp'itai- 
murro!*}. 
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Of  the  freat- 

rr.erttof  wounds 

of  the  recurrent 

nerves. 

« 


When  the  recurrent  nerves  are  divi-* 
ded,  little  is  to  be  feared  on  that  account* 
more  than  having  the  voice  or  fpeech  af- 
fedted,  in  cafe  no  other  material  part  of 
the  neck  has  buffered  ;  nor  do  thefe  wounds 
require  any  particular  management. 


Sguta^'the  The  tongue  is  of  great  ufe*  not  only 
woundsTn  this  in  forming  and  modulating  the  voice*  but 
in  tailing  and  mailicating  our  food*  and 
in  deglutition ;  ^  therefore  large  tranf- 
verfe  wounds  of  this  organ  demand  parti¬ 
cular  cohfideration  and  attention.  In  thefe 
cafes  flitching  is  recommended  by  Sur¬ 
geons  in  general  j  but  as  the  tongue  is  of 
a  very  foft,  loofe  texture*  the  iucceis  of  it 
is  precarious*  as  well  as  the  operation  dif¬ 
ficult  to  perform  :  however,  fhou’d  it  be 
thought  rnofl  advifable  to  attempt  it,  the 

tongue* 


\  t  |  have  feen  and  examined  the  mouth  of  a  woman 

at  Wickham  m  Sujlolk,  who  loft  all,  but  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  her  tongue,  when  ihe  was  a  child,  by  a 
fhagedcemc  ulcer,  yet  fne  (peaks  very  aiticulaieiy,  and 
(wallows  her  food  without  difficulty.  -Riblanus  in  n  is 
jinthropograpbta  mentions  a  child  of  5  veais  old,  who  loit 
his  tongue  in  the  fmall-pox,  but  not  the  Uvula,  and  fpoke 
almoft  as  difti nelly,  as  before.— And  Monf.  Juffjieu  has 
recorded,  in  the  Mem.  de  V Acad.  Roy  des  Sciences,  a 
wonderful  cafe  of  a  girl,  who  cou’d  (peak  very  articu¬ 
lately  though  (he  was  born  without  a  tongue,  and  had 
only  a  tubercle  or  fmall  carnous  fubftance  in  its  room. 
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tongue,  when  fufficiently  drawn  out  of 
the  mouth,  mull  be  firmly  held  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  by  an  afiiftant,  whilft  the 
operator  paffes  the  needle  and  ligature 
deep  in  its  fubflance,  or  rather  quite  thro? 
it,  making  as  many  ditches  as  he  finds  ne- 
ceffary  :  after  which,  it  will  be  proper  to 
hold  medicines,  almod  continually,  in  the 
mouth,  of  a  fubadringent  and  vulnerary 
nature,  which  alone  may  be  fufficient  to 
heal  fmall  wounds  of  this  part  :  and  in¬ 
deed  Hildanus  fays,  he  cured  a  girl  of  a 
very  large  tranfverfe  wound  of  the  tongue, 
without  ditching,  by  a  gargarifm  of  this 
kind,  fweetened  with  Syrup .  e  Rofis  Jiccis  ; 
ordering  her  to  hold  frequently  in  her 
mouth  fome  of  the  fame  fyrup,  or  that  of 
quinces .  The  patient  fhou’d  live  upon  a 
foft  liquid  diet,  not  requiring  madication? 
and  have  his  body  kept  duly  open  with 
laxatives,  (a) 


(a)  See  what  Morif.  Pibrac  fays  in  his  difTertation 
upon  the  abufe  of  futures ,  in  wounds  in  general,  and 
upon  this  in  particular,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Rsyal  Academy  of  Surgery  . 


Hi/lory  fres* 

Hildanus . 


Of 


How  tfie  'Tho¬ 
rax  Is  environ¬ 
ed,  and  the 
parts  it  con¬ 
tains. 


Of  wounds  of  the  Thoraxy  and  its 

contents. 

The  cavity  of  the  Thorax  is  circum- 
{bribed  by  the  Sternum,  the  twelve  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  back,  the  ribs,  the  clavicles,  the 
inter cojlal  niufcks,  and  the  diaphragm, 
which  part  divides  it  from  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  is  lituated  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection,  conliderably  lower  pofteriorly 
than  anteriorly ;  confequently  the  Thorax 
is  more  capacious  behind  than  before  : 
and  the  whole  cavity  is  lined  with  the 

pleura ,  which  is  a  reflected  membrane, 

>  ‘ .  .  '•  * 

making  two  complete  bags,  in  which  are 
contained  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  two  lateral  cavities  of  the  T ho~ 
rax  i  and  thefe  two  bags,  united  by  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane,  form  the  Mediajlinum # 
Which  is  connefted  to  the  S  t^rnum,  divi- 

»  >  i  *.,  /  ^  ,  -  4.  \  /  -A 

ding  the  Thorax,  into  two  parts  .  There 
is  alfo  a  pofterior  Media[Umim>  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  fptne>  where  runs  the  CEfo- 
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fhagus  and  Aorta.  Th zkfepta  prevent  a 
communication  of  fluids  between  the  ca^ 
vities.  The  ‘Thorax  contains  the  lungs, 
the  heart  in  its  bag  called  Pericardium , 
part  of  the  CEfophagus  and  Trachea,  and 

the  thoracic  duB,  or  canal  running  from 
the  Rcceptaculum  Chyli,  as  will  be  defcrt* 

bed.  {a) 

Wounds  of  the  Tabor  ax  may  properly  wounds  of  a# 

......  ,  CChorax  divided 

be  divided  into  three  forts,  i.  thofe  of  the  into  three  ciaf. 

fes. 

teguments  and  mufcles,  or  containing 
parts.  2.  thofe  which  penetrate  the  cavity 
without  hurting  its  contents.  3.  thofe  in 
which  the  contained  parts  alfo  fuffer  ;  of 

nil  which  we  fhall  treat  in  order. 

i  '  \ 

The  wounds  of  the  firft  clafs  are  known  Thc  fira  c 
by  infpedtion,  by  fcarching  with  the  fin¬ 
ger,  probe  or  bougie,  by  obferving  no  air 
difeharged  from  them,  by  the  immediate 
return  of  a  proper  injeftion;  as  barley- 
water  with  honey,  or  fome  fuch  foft  inof- 
fenfive  liquor  :  and  fliou’d  the  wound  pe¬ 
netrate,  what  remains  of  the  .injection  in 
the  cavity,  may  be  abforbed  by  the  bibu¬ 
lous 

(a)  The  Rcceptaculum  Chyli  and  DitCius  Thoracicus 
■jvere  difeovered  by  Pecquet ,  and  by  him  demonftrated 
Sit  Paris  in  1651  or  1652. 
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lous  veftels,  opening  upon  the  furface  of 
the  parts,  without  doing  any  injury. 

In  all  thefe  trials,  in  order  to  diicover 
the  penetration  of  the  wound,  we  mu  ft 
not  forget,  to  place  the  patient  in  the 
fame  pofturehe  was,  when  he  received  it; 
for  otherwife,  apiece  of  cellular  membrane, 
or  other  fubftance,  may  fall  in  the  way , 
obftrudt  the  paflage,  and  fruftrate  our  ex¬ 
amination. 

.  We  have  not  much  reafon  to  fear  a  dif- 

Treatment  of  •  !  #  rm  mr  A  ■  A 

bounds  of  the  onoointment,  m  the  cure  or  incited  wounds 

ferft  dais,  ^  '•  ~  • 

upon  the  teguments,  & c.  or  tins  part  ; 
though  the  continual  and  neceflary  motion 
of  the  Thorax,  in  refpiration,  may  a  lit¬ 
tle  retard  the  cure  ;  and  on  account  of  t  mfc 
motion,  ftitching  a  wound  on  this  part  is 
not  advifable  ;  as  the  flitches  might  foon 
break  out,  leaving  the  wound  in  a  worfe 
condition,  as  we  have  remarked  before  ; 
but  the  dry -future,  or  ft  rips  of  common 
plafter,  properly  applied,  may  be  of  ufe, 
by  preventing  in  fome  meafure,  a  receffion 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound. 

i  In 


i 


In  cafe  a  wound  is  made  fey  an  oblique 
thruft  of  a  weapon,  and  penetrates  deep* 
without  entering  the  cavity  of  the  Thorax , 
Vve  are  by  no  means  to  obftrudt  the  egrefs 
of  the  matter,  by  cramming  into  the  ori¬ 
fice  tents  or  hard  dofiils ;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  are  to  promote  it,  by  removing 
all  impediments,  by  enlarging  the  aper¬ 
ture,  if  it  is  too  fmall,  and  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  gain  a  depending  opening ;  but 
when  this  important  point  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  we  muft  ufe  expulfive  comprefies, 
and  an  eafy  well  adapted  bandage,  after 
dreffing  the  wound  with  a  foft  vulnerary 
balfam.  &c.  aflifting  fuch  meafures  all  we 
poffibly  can,  by  a  favourable  petition  of 
the  body,  that  a  collection  of  matter  may 
be  prevented ;  which,  when  lodged  near 
the  pleura ,  may  eafily  erode  it,  and  dif- 
charge  itfelf  into  the  cavity,  caufing  an 
Empyema . 

The  general  rules  in  the  treatment  of 
Wounds,  are  to  be  obferved  in  thefe  cafes. 
Bellojle  and  Magatus  plainly  fhew  the  per¬ 
nicious  effects  of  tents  ;  and. have  efta- 
blifiied  a  rational  practice  from  experi¬ 
ence. 
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to  treat  a 
deep,  oblique 
pun  nu  red 
wound. 


Bellojli  and  M  a 
gatus  to  be  coa» 
fulted. 
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ence,  in  the  management  of  wounds, 
now  univerfally  approved:  though  in  fome 
particular  circumftances,  a  tent  may  have 
its  ufe,  as  we  (hall  (hew,  efpecially  when 

t 

made  hollow,  (a) 


The  methods 
*>f  difcovering 
whether  a 
wound  pene- 
trares  the  cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  ‘Xbo- 
rms , 


t 


In  order  to  jdifcover,  whether  a  wound 
penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  ^borax,  we 
are  i.to  confidcr  the  kind  of  inftrument, 
the  figure  of  it  and  its  direction,  when 
the  wound  was  given,  with  the  pofture 
the  body  was  then  in,  comparing  the  fize 
of  the  external  part  of  the  wound  with 
the  weapon,  how  far  it  is  bloody,  &c. 
2.  we  are  to  fearch  with  the  finger,  probe 
or  bougie,  as  has  been  directed  ;  remem¬ 
bering  to  place  the  patient  in  the  pofition 
he  was,  when  he  received  the  wound  ; 
otherwife  the  obftacles  before  mentioned, 
©r  a  change  of  fituation  of  the  mufcles. 


(a)  Though  Bellofle  has  done  good  feryice  to  Sur¬ 
gery,  in  exploding  the  ufe  of  tents  in  general  ;  yet,  in 
his  Hofptal- Surgeon,  he  feems  to  have  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  in  the  fuperficial  dreffing  of  obfceffes  at 
the  firft  opening. 


'  4  + 

Iriay  obftrud  the  introdudion  of  any  ni- 
ftrument  ufed  in  the  exploration  of  the 
Wound,  and  not  admit  the  entrance  of 
the  injedion.  3.  we  are  to  obferve,  whe¬ 
ther  air  comes  out  of  the  orifice  forcibly 
enough  to  move  the  flame  of  a  candle  held 
to  it,  upon  the  patient’s  infpiring  as  much 
as  he  is  able,  and  making  as  ftrong  ah 
effort  in  expiration.  -This  experiment 
indifputably  proves  the  penetration  of  the 
wound,  fhou’d  the  flame  of  the  candle  be 
moved,  under  which  circumftance,  the 
air  will  fometirrfes  move  through  the  aper¬ 
ture,  caufing  a  noife  in  the  cavity,  and 
more  fo,  when  the  lungs  are  wounded  in 
an  adhefion  of  them  to  the  pleura  ;  in 
which  cafe,  an  injedion  wou;d  excite  a 
cough,  and  might  be  conveyed  by  the 
Trachea  into  the  mouth.  When  the  air 
is  obftruded,  and  cannot  find  a  paflage 
out,  it  may  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  puffing  that  up  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  ;  though  this  emphyfematous  fwelling 
is  more  likely  to  proceed  from  an  internal 
wound  by  a  fradured  rib;  of  -which  there 
are  feveral  inftances  upon  record ;  but 
none  fo  very  extraordinary  as  that  related 

by 
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In  penetrating 
wounds  of  the 
*T borax  the 
Trogncjit  as 
doubtful. 


How  tobetreat- 
ed  when  the 
contained  parts 
are  not  injured, 
&c. 


What  is  rft 
necelTary  to  be 
done  when  air 
has  entered  the 
s*mry. 


H  j 

by  Dodor  Hunter *  which  he  favoured  me 
with  a  narrative  of,  before  it  was  publilh- 
ed  ;  and  under  his  direction  the  patient 
was  faved,  by  incifions  in  various  parts, 
bandage,  &c.  as  appear  in  the  fecond  voh 
o  1:  the  London  medical  Qbfervations  and  In¬ 
quiries  ;  which  aftonilhing  cafe  Ihou’d  by 
all  means  be  attentively  read. 

•  «  n 

When  we  have  afeertained  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  wound  into  the  cavity  of 
the  Thorax,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  con¬ 
tents  of  it  may  be  injured  ;  therefore  at 
firft,  the  Prognojis  mult  be  doubtful ;  but 
Ihou’d  no  fymptoms  appear  of  any  of  the 
contained  parts  being  wounded,  or  blood 
or  air  contained  in  the  cavity,  we  are  to 
treat  the  wound  according  to  the  general 
rules,  but  dreffing  feldomer  than  common 
is  advifable  in  this  cafe.- — —When  we 

have  any  indication,  that  air  has  entered 
the  cavity  through  the  wound,  we  muft 
iirft  attempt  the  expul  lion  of  it ;  for  a 
fmall  quantity,  by  rarefadion,  may 
comprefs  the  lungs,  and  obftrud  their  ex- 
paniion  ;  cauiing  great  difficulty  in  refpi- 
ration,  and  interruption  to  the  circulation 


of  the  blood,  which  fymptoms  may  dev 
ceive  us  in  our  judgment,  without  parti¬ 
cular  attention,  and  make  us  apprehenfive 
there  is  blood  to  be  evacuated  ;  aiid  con¬ 
clude,  from  this  confideration,  that  it  is 
proper  to  keep  the  wound  open ;  as  Muys 
ingenuoufly  confeffes  he  did,  and  kept  his 
patient  fome  w^eeks  under  his  care,  when 
he  might  have  cured  him  in  a  few  days, 
had  he  been  well  acquainted  with  the 

caufe  of  his  fymptoms. - —The  method 

recommended  for  expelling  the  air  out  of  ^mmendJd*^ 
the  Thorax  is,  to  make  the  patient  in-  out  oVtifc  sri* 
fpire,  as  much  as  he  poffibly  can,  keep- 
ing  the  wound  clofe  covered  ;  then  to  un¬ 
cover  it  immediately  after  this  full  infpi* 
ration,  defiring  him  inftantly  to  make  a 
powerful  effort,  as  in  expulfion  of  the 
faces.  By  this  means,  the  included  air 
may  be  driven  out  at  the  orifice,  unlefs 
change  of  pofition  of  a  mufcle,  or  fome 
other  obftacle,  fhuts  up  the  pafTage,  This 
procefs  is  to  be  repeated,  as  often  as  fhal  1 
be  found  neceffary,  to  clear  the  cavity  of 
the  air  that  had  found  admiffion  through 
the  wound  j  whence  the  propriety  of  dref- 

fing. 


t 


‘Botrhaave’s  au¬ 
thority  for  this 
praUice. 


Of  gfeat  confe- 
quence  to  know 
whether  blood 
or  air  confined 
in  the  Thorax* 
produces  the 
difficulty  of 
fhfeathing,  See. 


Signs  of  blood 
iti  the  Thorax. 


Ag  f  y  t  v  /'  .  v  v. . '  •  , 

ling  but  feldom,  and  other  requifite  pre¬ 
cautions,  to  exclude  the  air  at  the  time  of 
dreffing,  in  a  cafe  thus  eircumftanced,  are 

obvious.-- - tSoerbaave,  by  this  method^ 

cured  an  Englijh  Gentleman  in  a  fhort 
time,  under  fuch  circumftances,  whet* 
his  life  was  defpaired  of. 

In  a  penetrating  wound,  though  the 
Thifcera  of  the  Thorax  are  unhurt,  yet  vef- 
fsls  may  be  divided*  and  pour  blood  into 
the  cavity  3  therefore  great  attention  is  td 
be  paid  to  the  refemblance  of  fymptoms, 
in  order  to  determine  the  true  caufe,  from 
whence  they  proceed  ;  as  the  operation, 
effentially  neceffary*  when  blood  is  there 
confined,  might  prove  of  fatal  confequence 
to  the  patient  in  the  contrary  cafe,  by  the 
admiffion  of  more  air. 

The  principal  fign  of  blood  being  con-* 
tained  in  the  cavity  of  the  Thorax ,  is  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  leaf!:  when  the  patient  is  in  an  ereft 
pofture,  becaufe  then  the  lungs  have  moft 
fpace  for  expanfion  :  the  eafieft  pofturO 

next 


next  to  this,  is  lying  on  his  back  :  it  is  very 
uneafy  tor  him  to  he  on  the  wounded  fide, 
and  he  cannot  bear  to  lie  on  the  found 
fide,  the  weight  of  the  fluid  refling  upon 
the  heart,  lungs  and  medtajlinum ;  and  if 
blood  is  lodged  on  both  tides,  he  can  lie 
on  neither,  but  on  his  back  only,  with  any 
tolerable  eafe  ;  and  in  an  ereCt  pofture,  he 
is  often  fenfible  of  a  weight  upon  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  with  fome  fluctuating  motion  of  a 
fluid. 

i 

Respiration  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  will  be  greatly  affeCted  by  this 
caufe,  and  the  extravafated  fluid  being  api- 
tated  and  heated,  foon  acquires  a  ftate  of 
putrefaction,  and  may  then  erode  and  cor¬ 
rupt  the  pleura ,  lungs,  mediajlinum ,  dia¬ 
phragm ,  pericardium  and  heart  itfelf ;  there¬ 
fore  we  are  to  endeavour  to  evacuate  it,  as 
foon  as  pofiible,  in  order  to  prevent  fuch 
dreadful  confequences  j  or  what  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  abforption  of  fuch  a  putrid 

fluid  into  the  mafs  of  blood. - -We  rnuft 

not  truft  to  medicines  alone  for  the  cure,  as 
Mafia  propofes ;  nor  to  nature’s  performing 
it,  as  mentioned  by  others,  though  many 

A  a  infiances 


The  cortfe- 
quenccs  of 
blood  Confined 
in  the  ‘Tberax, 
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inftances  are  to  be  met  with  in  Obfervators 

t0  this  PurP°fe*  — - Profeffor n  Monro 

Ipeaks  of  a  Gentleman,  who  was  wounded 
in  a  duel,  and  had  the  lymptoms  of  blood 
lodged  in  the  ’Thorax  ;  which  vanifhed 
upon  the  evacuation  of  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  bloody  matter  with  his  urine. — — » 
Hiftory  from  Swammerdam  relates  a  fimilar  cafe,  in 
which  the  patient  voided  blood  with  his 
From  Fa/ *abt  urine  and  was  cured. — - - Fabricius  ah 

/Iqua^endente. 

Jlqnapendente  mentions  fuch  a  cafe,  in 
which  the  Surgeons  had  refolved  upon 
Opening  the  Thorax  ;  but  at  that  jundure, 
the  patient  voided  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
by  the  urinary  paffages,  which  difcharge 

From  Glands  removed  all  his  complaints. - Glanaor - 

From  A 'icelaus  pius  fpeaks  of  fuch  a  cafe.. - — Fiicolaus 

JXovocomeiJii.  r  • 

jSovocomenjis  gives  a  narrative  upon  the  cafe 
of  his  friend,  who  was  cured  by  a  bloody 
evacuation  by  ftool,  in  a  penetrating  wound 
of  the  Thorax . 


)  Nature  to  be 
alii  (led  by  all 
rational  means. 


Notwithstanding  the  inftances 
which  fhew,  that  nature  unaffifted  fome- 
times  performs  cures  by  extraordinary  ways 
and  means,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  to 
ufe  all  the  rational  methods  of  affiftance,  that 


our 
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6iir  art  teaches,  in  thefe  threatening  cafes^ 
in  order^to  obviate  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
vital  parts,  by  the  confinement  of  a  putrid 
fluid ;  or  that  which  will  foon  become  fo. 

f 

When  the  wound  is  fituated  in  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  "Thorax ,  the  patient  is  to  be 
placed  in  fuch  a  pofi’tion,  as  makes  it  moft 
depending,  to  facilitate  Jthe  evacuation  of 
the  fluid  ;  and  when  obftruded  by  the 
lungs*  we  muft  prefs  them  back  with  fome 
proper  flat  inftrument,  by  which  means,  if 
the  blood  or  matter  is  thiii  it  will  run,  or  be 
in  a  manner  pumped  out,  by  the  adtion  of 
the  lungs  in  refpiration  ;  but  if  the  orifice  is 
lmall,  we  muft  enlarge  it ;  and  fhoif d  the 
blood  be  coagulated,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inject  fome  refolvent  liquor,  as  warm  bar¬ 
ley-water,  or  pedtoral  decodtion,  with  ho¬ 
ney,  to  render  it  fluid  and  fit  to  be  evacua¬ 
ted.  When  it  does  not  pafs  off  readily  by 
thefe  means,  fome  Authors  recommend  the 
ufe  of  a  fyringe,  to  abforb  it  by  fudtion  $ 
but  this  method  is  not  much  tq  be  relied 
on. - — Dionisy  in  his  operations  of  Sur¬ 

gery,  mentions  the  cafe  of  one  of  the  Duke 
ot  Burgundy  s  Gendarme s,  who  had  re- 

A  a  z  ceived 


Portion  of 
body  effenrially 
necetfary,  &«, 


Hiftory  froisS 
Dlomst 


ccived  a  thruft  with  a  fword  under  his  right 
breaft,  to  whom  he  was  called  foon  after 
the  accident,  and  dilated  the  wound  fufft- 
ciently  to  evacuate  the  extravafated  blood 
without  introducing  any  thing  into  it.  He 
obliged  the  patient  to  lie  conftantly  upon  it 
till  the  next  day,  when  he  found  the  cavity 
of  the  'Thorax  perfectly  emptied  of  the 
blood,  and  the  haemorrhage  flopped ;  after 
which,  the  patient  was  cured  by  fuperficial 
drefling,  and  returned  to  ,  do  duty  in  the 
army. 


A  very  Angu¬ 
lar  cafe. 


I  was  lately  defired  by  Mr.  Talbot  y  a 
Surgeon  of  character  at  Wymondbam ,  to 
vifit  a  boy  with  him,  about  1 3  years  of  age, 
who,  three  days  before,  fell  from  the  top  of 
a  barn,  upon  a  fharp  plough-coulter,  which 
made  an  oblique  wound,  cutting  through 
fome  of  the  ribs ;  beginning  near  the  axil¬ 
la,  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ster¬ 
num,  juft  above  the  infertion  of  the  Dia¬ 
phragm.  By  this  horrible  wround  the  left 

cavity 


Sec  Bellofle  and  Le  Bran  concerning  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  Thorax  ;  and  Lanfranc ,  Guido ,  Pare ? 
Fab .  ab  Aqmpendente ,  Horfiius  and  other  Obiervators, 
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cavity  of  the  'Thorax  was  wholly  expofed  to 
view,  /hewing  that  lobe  of  the  lungs,  the 
Diaphragm,  and  the  heart  in  the  Pericar¬ 
dium,  all  in  motion.  I  vilited  him  a  fecond 
time,  feven  days  after,  and  again  viewed 
thefe  parts  with  aftonifhment,  confidering 
all  the  circumftances :  now  the  whole  lobe 
of  the  lungs  appeared  in  a  mortified  date, 
without  any  air  entering  it,  at  lead  we 
cou’d  not  difcover  any  degree  of  inflation, 
and  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm 
was  very  languid ;  but  dill  he  lived  two 
days  longer,  which  made  twelve  after  the 
accident,  and  then  ended  a  miferable  life, 
in  the  mod  agonizing  death,  having  his 
fenfes  to  the  laft  moment. 


When  the  wound  is  in  the  fuperior  part 
of  the  Thorax,  and  the  blood  has  fallen 
upon  the  Diaphragm,  which  may  be  de- 
p relied  by  the  weight  of  it,  there  is  no  pof- 
iibility  of  its  being  evacuated  by  the  wound. 
In  this  cafe  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  to 
make  an  opening  at  the  back  part  of  the 
Thorax  ;  allowing  the  other  to  clofe  as  foon 
as  it  will.  The  eligible  part  for  making 
this  incifion,  if  we  can  number  the  ribs,  is 

A  a  3  between 


What  fteps  are 
proper  to  be 
taken  when  the 
wound  is  in  the 
fuperior  part  of 
the  Thorax, hav¬ 
ing  biood  fallen 
upon  the  Dm* 
pbragm. 


between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  falfh 
ribs,  counting  from  below  upwards,  and 
about  five  inches  from  the  fine ,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  patient  ; 
if  we  went  lower,  we  fhou’d  be  in  danger 
of  wounding  the  diaphragm ,  or  the  abdo¬ 
minal  vifcera  [a)  ;  by  making  the  incifion 
higher  up,  there  wou’d  not  be  a  convenient 
depending  opening  obtained,  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  blood  or  matter  >  nearer  the 
fpine,  we  fhou’d  cut  the  dorjal  mufcles,  and 
run  the  hazard  of  wounding  the  inter cojial 
arteries  ;  and  were  the  opening  farther  from 
it,  the  patient  wou’d  be  obliged  to  lie  in  an 
uneafy  pofture,  to  promote  the  difcharge  of 
the  fluid*  If  the  patient  is  fat,  and  the 
parts  employ] ematouSy  or  otherwife  levelled 
fo  that  we  cannot  reckon  the  ribs,  by  bend¬ 
ing  his  arm  and  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
bread,  and  then  meafuring  four  inches 
from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fcapula ,  and 
about  five  from  the  Jpine,  we  fhall  come 
pretty  near  the  place  already  defcrihed. 

Having 


{a)  Ruyfch  mentions  a  cafe  in  which  a  Surgeon,  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  Diaphragm, 
penetrated  the  Abdomen  inftead  ©f  the  Thorax,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  perform  tins  operation. 
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Having  fixed  upon  the  place,  and  find-  when  and  how 
ins  reafon  to  think  the  veflels  have  done  to  ^  perform- 
bleeding,  by  the  ftrength  and  equality  of 
the  patient’s  pulfe,  and  warmth  of  his  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  operation  is  to  be  thus  per¬ 
formed.  Place  the  patient  in  a  good  light, 
and  convenient  pofture,  which  is  leaning  a 
little  forward,  and  inclining  to  the  oppoflte 
fide  ;  then  mark  the  part  precifely  with  a 
pen  and  ink,  and  make  an  incifion  about 
an  inch  long,  between  the  ribs,  and  paral¬ 
lel  to  them,  rather  nearer  the  lower,  than 
the  upper  rib,  t©  avoid  the  intercojial  artery, 
which  runs  in  a  groove  in  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  rib ;  lay  the  intercojial  mufcle  bare 
'  firft ;  and  then  divide  it  cautioufiy,  making 
a  fmall  opening  through  the  pleura  ;  and  if 
the  lungs  do  not  adhere  to  it,  they  will 
then  immediately  recede,  by  the  admiffion 
of  the  external  air ;  giving  room  to  enlarge 
the  opening,  as  much  as  fhail  be  thought 
ncceffary,  without  hazard  of  wounding 
them:  and  fhou’d  they  adhere  to  th  t  pleura, 
they  muft  be  gently  feparated  with  the  fin¬ 
ger,  to  give  room  for  the  difeharge  of  the 
fluid.  The  adheflon  is  feldom  fo  ftrong, 
as  not  to  admit  of  reparation  in  that  man¬ 
ner. 


j6o 


Pofitlonof  the 
body,  and  the 
dreflin^  nectf- 
fary  after  the 
operation. 


Iier*  Sliou'd  the  lungs  happen  to  be  flight- 
1  y  funded  in  the  operation,  little  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  an  accident.  After  the  opening  is 
made  fufliciently  large,  the  patient’s  pofture 
is  to  be  altered  into  that,  which  is  mod 
favourable  for  the  evacuation  of  the  blood  or 
other  fluid  contained  ;  shifting  the  expul- 
fion  of  it  by  the  efforts  of  refpiration* 
When  this  is  done,  in  order  to  preferve  a 
free  difcharge,  a  flat  hollow  tent,  properly 
made  of  lead,  with  ears,  and  covered  with 
common  plafter,  may  be  introduced,  after 
dipping  it  into  the  balfam  mentioned  in 
Pag.  144  ;  drefling  the  wound,  in  other  re- 
fpects,  according  to  the  general  rules,  ap¬ 
plying  eafy  comprefs  and  bandage  ;  the  nap¬ 
kin  and  J'capuiary  are  commonly  ufed  in 
thefe  cafes,  but  a  piece  of  flannel,  properly 
hollowed  where  it  paifes  under  the  arms, 
having  fufpenfory  pieces  to  go  over  the 
{boulders,  is  preferable  to  any  other  ban¬ 
dage,  in  all  diforders  of  the  breaft,  as  it 
yields  to  refpiration— - When  the  quan¬ 

tity  of  the  matter  difcharged  is  fmall,  and 
of  a  good  confidence,  the  tent  is  to  be  * 


left 


left  out,  and  the  wound  dreffed  fuperfici- 
ally. 
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Bleeding,  laxatives  and  an  exaCt  regi¬ 
men,  are  of  the  utmoft  confeauence  to  be 
obferved  in  thefe  cafes,  after  the  operation, 
as  well  as  before  ;  but  if  the  patient  has  lofl 
a  great  quantity  of  blood,  or  is  of  a  weak 
conftitution,  then  bleeding  muff  be  omit¬ 
ted,  or  ufed  with  great  caution  and  very 
fparingly,  left  we  fink  the  patient  too  much 
by  that  evacuation.  Vulnerary  decoctions, 
foft  balfamic  medicines,  &c.  may  be  ufed 
to  advantage  on  thefe  oecafions  ;  a  variety 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  practical  Wri¬ 
ters  :  and  if  the  patient  is  difturbed  with  a 
cough,  recourfe  mult  by  all  means  be  had 
to  opiates  occafionally. 

We 


Tulpius  tells  us  of  a  perfon,  who  had  a  tent  fhut  up 
in  his  Thorax  fix'  weeks,  which  was  then  voided 

by  the  mouth  ;  and  that  ihe  patient  recovered. - - 

Hildanus  relates  iuch  a  cafe,  in  which  the  tent  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  coughing. - - Fab .  ab  Aquapendente  gives  an 

inftance,  that  proved  fatal,  by  a  tent  remaining  in  the 

Thorax. - Some  Surgeons  di [approve  of  all  kinds  of 

tents  after  the  operation. - Monf  Petit ,  in  head  of  a 

tent,  recommends  a  piece  of  clo-h,  cut  with  a  kind 
of  tail,  t  >  be  introduced,  after  being  dipped  into  feme 
vulnerary  balfam. 


Regimen, 
to  be  obferved. 


Hiflories, 
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What  is  prdper 
feo  be  done 
when  we  find 
the  veffejfi  are 
not  cl< .fed  up  n 
performing  ihe 
operation. 


C^um  fiances 

lieceffary  to  be 
f«garded. 


We  have  proceeded  to  the  performance 
of  this  operation,  upon  a  fuppofition  of  a 
quantity  of  blood  extravafated  in  the  i bo¬ 
rax ,  and  that  the  wounded  veflels  were 
clofed  :  however,  fhou’d  it  prove  otherwise, 
we  may  endeavour  to  confolidate  them,  by 
mild  afiringent,  balfamic  injections,  repeat¬ 
ing  bleeding  according  to  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  obferving  the  preceding  rules. 
Nothing  elfe  can  be  attempted  to  any  pur- 
pofe,  but  much  more  is  to  be  feared  than 
hoped,  under  thele  circumflances. 

If  a  perfon  has  received  a  thruft  with  a 
fword  or  other  weapon,  quite  through  the 
< Thorax ,  in  a  direction  that  makes  this  ope¬ 
ration  unneceffary,  both  orifices  at  the  time 
of  dreffing  muft  not  be  opened  at  once ;  be- 
caufe  fo  much  air  might  then  enter,  as 
when  rarefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  part, 
might  expand  and  comprefs  the  lungs,  cau- 
fing  fufFocation  :  hence  it  is  always  proper 
to  have  the  circumambient  air  made  warrp> 
at  the  time  of  drefling  wounds  that  pene¬ 
trate  the  bread:,  as  the  admiffion  of  it  in 
that  (late,  will  not  produce  fuch  effeCt. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  it  (hou’d  be  fo  contri¬ 
ved. 


ved,  that  the  patient  may  infpire  pure,  frefh 
air  in  his  room,  to  procure  a  free  expanfion. 
of  his  lungs,  in  order  to  expel  that,  which 
may  be  collected  in  the  cavity.  In  this 
point,  we  mu  ft  confider  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  and  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  to 
regulate  this  important  matter,  which  in 
general  is  not  enough  attended  to. 

♦ 

We  now  come  to  the  Jaft  fpecies  of 
wounds  of  the  Thorax,  in  which  the  Vifcera 
are  injured.— When  the  lungs  are  expanded 
they  poffefs  the  greateft  part  of  this  cavity, 
confequently  are  moft  in  the  way  of  being 
wounded  ;  the  ligns  of  which  are  a  frothy, 
florid  blood  difcharged  by  the  wound,  and  by 

the  mouth,  attended  with  coughing. - ■ 

W  hen  a  wound  in  this  part  is  deep,  and 
any  confiderable  vefTel  belonging  to  it  open¬ 
ed,  we  mnft  not  exped:  fuccefs ;  fmall 
wounds  of  it  may  be  cured,  but  even  luch 
muft  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  and  the 
event  very  precarious,  were  it  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  penetration  of  the  wound  into 
the  breaft.  ( a ) 

W  H  a  T 

(tf)  .*■  tany  teftimonies  might  be  produced  of  cures  in 
■wounds  of  the  lungs,  as  well*  as  in  thofeonly  penetra¬ 
ting  the  Thorax,  from  Gbfervators  of  the  bell:  authori¬ 
ty,  as  Ruyfch ,  To  Ip/ us,  Fallopius ,  liorjiius ,  Anams, 
Schenkius ,  Bellojle ,  £sY. 
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The  fpecies 
ot  wounds  g i 
the  Tberax. 

S’’«;ns  of  the  * 
lungs  being 
wounded. 


See  Pag.  ioi* 
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The  treatment 
of  wounds  ol 
tfie  lungs. 


The  treatment 
the  vvound 
itfUf. 


What  we  have  to  do  in  wounds  of  the 
lungs,  is  to  keep  the  veffels  empty  by  re¬ 
peated  yenefedion,  to  make  the  circulation 
more  languid,  that  lefs  blood  may  be  pour¬ 
ed  out  by  the  divided  veffels  3  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  coilapfing  and  uniting ;  and 
aftringent,  balfamic,  incraffating,  and  pec¬ 
toral  medicines,  by  injedion  as  well  as 

*  + 

other  wife,  are  recommended.  Laxatives 
by  the  mouth,  or  by  way  of  clyfter,  to 
keep  the  body  moderately  open,  muff  not 
be  emitted.  Soft,  cooling  diet  muff  be 
kept  to,  avoiding  all  heating  and  flimula- 
ting  things.  A  ftrid  obfervance  of  the 
Lion-naturals  in  every  refped  iliou’d  be 
injoined  ^  keeping  both  body  and  mind 
as  quiet  as  pcffible,  which  attention  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence,  when  we  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  ft  op  the  effuiion  of  blood, 
and  confoiidate  the  veffels.  Under  thefe 
circumftances,  the  prudent  ufe  of  opiates 
are  of  infinite  fervice,  efpecially  when  the 
patient  is  difturbed  with  a  cough,  as  gene¬ 
rally  happens. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
wound  in  general,  what  we  have  already 

laid 
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faid,  in  refpedt  to  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  T* borax,  is  direction  iufficient ;  and  in 
this  cafe,  the  operation  for  the  Empyema 

may  oftener  be  found  neceiTary. - Shou  d 

a  part  of  the  lungs  protrude,  appearing 
in  a  livid  or  mortified  ftate,  it  is  to  be  cut 
off.  Rofcius  fays,  in  his  epiftle  to  his 
friend  Hildanus ,  that  he  fucceeded  thus  in 
fuch  a  cafe  ;  but  his  furgery  was  formida¬ 
ble  indeed,  the  operation  being  performed 
with  a  red  hot  knife,  through  an  abiurd 
notion  which  prevailed  in  his  days,  that 
an  hcemorrbagevfoxi  d  be  prevented  by  it.  (a) 

A  wound  penetrating  either  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  the  aorta  or  vena  cava9  will 
produce  almofl:  the  fame  appearance,  as  a 
great  and  impetuous  flux  of  blood ;  but 
this  flux  will  be  greater  and  the  blood 
more  florid,  when  proceeding  from  the 
heart  or  aorta ,  than  when  it  comes  from 
the  vena  cava „  Palpitation  of  the  heart, 

cold 


[a)  Vid,  HU  dam  Oper  a^Cent.  2.  Ob,  32. 

Yid.  Tulpium  in  obfervat.  msds  lib *  2*  cap,  18.  ds  vuU 
niribxs  cardis . 


What  is  to  bs 
done  when  part 
of  the  lungs 
protrudes. 


Hiflory  from 
Rofcius . 


What  is  to 
be  done  when 
the  ventricles  of 
the  heart  aorta 
or  vena  cava 
are  wounded. 


See  Pag.  ii«, 
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cold  fweats,  univerfal  paleiiefs,  &c.  are  the 
forerunners  of  death.  All  that  is  to  be 
done  under  thefe  melancholy  circumftan- 
ces,  when  the  vital  powers  are  near  abo- 
lifhed,  were  a  Surgeon  prefeht,  wou’d  be 
to  flop  the  wound  up  clofe  with  fome  foft 
fubfiance  ;  making  ftrong  preffure  upon 
it,  as  it  may  fometimes  be  of  great  confe- 
quence,  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  tho* 
only  for  a  few  minutes 4 

^The  treatment  W hen  we  have  reafon  to  believe  the 

®f  lupernciai 

wounds  of  th®  wound  of  the  heart  is  only  fuperficial, 
the  cafe  is  to  be  treated,  as  has  been  advi~ 
fed  in  wounds  penetrating  the  Thorax. 
There  are  hiftories  of  cures  in  thefe  ca~ 
fes,  dangerous  as  they  are,  to  encourage 
our  perfeverance  in  all  rational  means,  and 
hope  for  a  happy  event.  Upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  Bartholine ,  Schenkius ,  Pare ,  Van 
Swietens  commentaries  upon  Boerhaave  s 
Aphorifms,  the  Mijcelianea  curiofa , 
may  be  read,  {a) 


(a)  Rodertcus  a  Veiga  relates  the  ftory  of  a  deer^ 
which  was  killed  in  hunting,  in  whofe  heart  was  fixed 
&  piece  of  an  arrow,  that  appeared  to  have  been  there 
feme  time. 
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What  has  been  faid in  Pag.  no,  ir, 
12,  13,  and  14.;  a  d  332,  3,  4,  5,  con¬ 
cerning  wounds  of  the  CEfophagus,  Trachea 
and  Bronchia ,  makes  it  unneceflary  to 
take  any  farther  notice  of  them  here. 

As  there  is  fuch  a  clofe  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Thoracic  Duff  and  Receptacle 
of  Chyle ,  it  may  give  clearer  ideas  to  men¬ 
tion  them,  and  the  management  of  their 
wounds  together,  though  their  relidence 
is  in  different  regions.  This  refervoir  is 
fupplied  by  the  ladteals,  arifing  out  of  the 
villous  coat  of  the  inteftines,  after  palling 
through  the  mefenteric  glands ,  collecting 
an  additional  fluid  from  thence.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  at  the  fide  of  the  Aorta ,  near  the 
fuperior  mefenteric  artery,  between  the 
laft  vertebra  of  the  back  and  firft  of  the 
loins.  The  Thoracic  Duff  or  canal  runs 
from  it  along  the  fpine,  between  the  Aorta 
and  Vena  Azygos ,  as  far  as  the  fifth  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  back,  where  it  palfes  behind 
the  Aorta ,  afcending  to  the  left  fubclavian 
vein,  into  which  it  empties  the  Avie.  In 
two  iubjeCts  I  have  feen  a  double  Thoracic 

Dufff 


Of  the  thorash 
&c. 

See  Pag.  34$, 


DuB,  which  Lufus  Nature  is  worth  bear 
ing  in  mind,  as  will  appear  prefently. 


Signs  of  the 
Receptacle  or 
Dufl  being 
wounded. 


Treatment  of 
wounds  in  thefe 
parts. 


The  figns  of  a  wound  in  the  Recepta¬ 
cle  or  DuSl,  are  the  difcharge  of  a  greyifh 
white  fluid,  the  patient  Ihrinking  and  be¬ 
coming  daily  weaker,  being  deprived  of 
nutrition,  though  he  takes  food.  Some¬ 
times,  after  having  taken  aliment,  the  dif¬ 
charge  of  this  chylous  fluid  is  not  only 

increafed,  but  appears  whiter. 

* 

It  is  rational  practice  to  prefcribe  fub- 
aftringent,  and  balfamic  injections,  with 
a  view  of  confolidating  the  wound,  keep-* 
ing  the  patient  ftriCtly  to  a  foft,  nutritive 
diet,  fo  fparingly  as  but  juft  to  fupport 
life  ;  and  in  cafe  there  ftiou’d  be  only  a 
fmall  punCture  in  the  Receptacle  or  DuB, 
or  only  one  of  the  branches  of  the  DuB 
Wounded,  when  it  happens  to  be  double, 
this  treatment  of  the  patient  may  fuc- 
ceed  ;  otherwife  wounds  in  thefe  parts 
muft  be  deemed  fatal,  without  re- 
fource*  (a)  The 

(#)  Langelottus  in  Epiftoh  ad  Thomam  Bartholinum  men¬ 
tions  the  cafe  of  a  Nobleman  to  this  purpofe,-— — Vid* 
Moueti  Sepulcbret.  Lib.  4.  Sett. 
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The  Diaphragm  is  a  tnufcle  of  the  great-  or  the  Dia¬ 
ry  .  -  .  °  pbravm ,  &c. 

clt  importance  in  refpiration,  as  we  have 
obferved  ;  confequently  when  wounded  that  See  Pas‘ 1120 
compound  motion  muff  be  rendered  diffi¬ 
cult  and  painful,  under  which  circum- 
ftance,  the  patient  endeavours  to  perform, 
or  facilitate  its  adlion,  by  raifing  the  ribs. 

If  we  confider  the  llrufhire,  origin  and  in- 
fertion  of  it,  with  its  necelfary  motion,  the 
reafon  of  thefe  appearances  will  be  very 
evident.  Befides  the  laborious  and  painful 
i equation,  the  patient  is  generally  fubjedfc 
to  a  cough,  attended  with  a  fever,  and  of¬ 
ten  with  fuch  fymptoms,  as  accompany  a 
phrenitis.  The  phrenic  nerve  is  derived 
from  the  cervicals ,  whence  alfo  branches 
are  fent  to  the  deltoid  inufcle,  and  the  top 
of  the  fhoulder  ;  which  nervous  commu¬ 
nication  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the 
patient’s  complaining  of  pain  in  thofe  parts, 

when  the  Diaphragm  is  affedted.  [a) _ - 

I  have  fome  where  read  of  a  Gladiator ,  who 

died  laughing,  in  confeouence  of  a  wound 
in  this  part. 

£>  b  According 

(a)  See  what  Profeflor  Monro  fays  in  his  diflertation 
upon  the  nerves  at  the  end  of  his  Oftenlogy ,  concerning 
their  communication  and  fympathy,  in  refpeCt  to  the 
fymptoms  attending  injuries  of  the  Diaphragm ,  the  li¬ 
ver,  and  other  Vifcera  connected  with  that  inufcle. 
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Of  the  nature 
and  treatment 
of  wounds  of 
the  Diaphragm, 


\ 


Kiftory  from 

Glandorpius  • 
Spec.  Chirurg. 

\ 


According  to  the  general  opinion  of 
Writers,  wounds  in  the  tendinous  parts  of 
the  Diaphragm  always  prove  mortal  ;  but 
there  are  inftances  of  thofe  who  have  reco¬ 
vered  of  wounds  in  the  flefhy  parts  of  it.— 
In  thefe  cafes,  we  muft  firft  endeavour  to 
flop  the  flux  of  blood,  if  it  is  to  any  confi- 
derable  degree,  repeating  venefeEiion  occa- 
fionally,  and  injoining  a  firiCt  regimen, 
with  the  obfervance  of  the  rules  directed  in 

penetrating  wounds  of  the  Thorax. - -In 

order  to  promote  the  agglutination  of  the 
wound,  mild  balfamics  may  be  injeCted ; 
taking  all  poffible  care  to  obtain  a  depend¬ 
ing  opening,  that  the  blood,  matter,  or  in¬ 
jection,  may  have  as  free  and  uninterrupted 
an  egrefs  as  poflible  ;  and  treating  the 
wound  in  all  other  refpeCts  according  to  ge¬ 
neral  directions,  ufing  embrocations,  fo¬ 
mentations,  and  cataplafms,  &c.  as  pain  and 
tenfion  of  the  abdomen ,  &c.  and  the  urgen¬ 
cy  of  the  fymptoms,  may  require, 

•  '  1  -  / 

Glandorpius  fays  he  cured  a  wound  in 
the  carnous  part  of  the  Diaphragm  ;  but 
cou’d  not  fucceed,  when  his  patient  was 
wounded  in  the  tendinous  part  of  it. 

Hollerius 


Hollerius  pronounces  the  latter  incura¬ 
ble,  but  not  the  former  ;  faying,  he  ob- 
ferved  in  a  man,  who  was  executed,  and 
diffedted  in  the  phyfic-fchools,  a  cicatrix  in 
the  fldhy  part  of  the  Diaphragm . 

Alexander  Bene  did!  us  fpeaks  of  a  foldrer, 
that  was  perfedtly  cured  of  fuch  a  wound. 

It  is  not  pofiible  to  determine,  with  pre- 
cifion,  concerning  the  event,  in  wounds  ot 
the  Diaphragm ;  therefore  we  fhou’d  be 
cautious  in  our  prefage.  Shou’d  we  heal 
the  wound  externally,  dreadf ul  confequences 
might  follow,  from  fome  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera  infinuating  themfelves  even  into  the 

Thorax,  through  the  wound.— - Bonetus 

has  a  collection  of  fuch  examples  ;  and  Ba¬ 
re  relates  the  cafe  of  a  Captain,  who  was 
fhot  through  the  flefhy  part  of  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  ;  and  though  the  wound  was  ap¬ 
parently  healed,  yet  the  patient  complained 
of  a  diforder  in  his  ftomach,  and  of  pain 
like  the  cholic  :  eight  months  after,  the 
pain  became  very  violent,  and  he  died  in  a 
fliort  time.  His  body  was  opened  by  Guil- 
lemeau ,  a  man  of  great  eminence,  bred  under 

B  b  2  Pare , 
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From  Hollerius, 


From  Alexander 
Benediffus. 


The  abdominal 
xjijcera  may  in* 
linua'.e  them- 
felves  into  the 
Thorax  through 
the  wound. 


A  remarkable 
cafe  from  Fare. 


372  '  •  v  ‘  r. 

Pare ,  who  found  part  of  the  Colon  in  the 
"Thorax,  which  had  pafied  through  the- 
A  cafe  in  wWch  wound  of  the  Diaphragm - -I  once  faw  a 

mach°wa!f  und  body  opened,  wherein  part  of  the  ftomach 
ia  the  Thorax.  }iac[  paffe^  through  a  breach  of  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  into  the  Thorax  ;  but  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  knowing  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe,  during  the  patient’s  life. 


siens  and  treat-  In  a  wound  of  the  Medtajlinum,  the  pa- 
in 6 Ui e ^Mcdiajii -  tient  complains  of  pain  immediately  under 
nut,u  ‘  the  Sternum,  to  which  it  is  attached.  In 

order  to  judge,  whether  this  part  has  {offer¬ 
ed,  the  depth  the  weapon  entered,  and  the 
direction  of  it,  are  to  be  confidered.  This 
is  the  l$aft  dangerous  part  to  receive  a  wound 
in,  of  any  in  the  Thorax .  Wounds  here  are 
to  be  treated  according  to  general  rules.  ( a } 


or  the  veAmr-  The  Pericardium  is  a  very  ftrong  mem- 

d'ium,  cur?  of  its  .  i  i  1.  * 

wounds,  &c.  branous  bag,  mclolmg  the  heart,  and  lying 

loofely 


(a)  Some  Authors  recommend  trepanning  the  Ster- 
men  m  collections  of  matter,  &c.  in  the  Media] Tinum. 
I  think  Baron  Halier  mentions  a  angular  caie  of  this 
kind  in  a  Dutch  Divine. 
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loofely  over  it,  connected  to  it  only  at  its 
bafe,  and  to  the  great  veffels,  that  enter  it 
there ;  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  Dm - 
pragm,  with  the  flat  fide  of  the  heart  upon 
it,  and  is  clofely  connected  with  the  Medi- 
aflinum  :  however,  wounds  of  the  Pericar¬ 
dium ,  for  obvious  reafons,  mufl:  be  deemed 
much  more  dangerous,  than  thofe  of  the 

Mediaftinum . - —In  order  to  form  our 

judgment,  in  refpedt  to  a  wound  in  this 
part,  we  are  well  to  confider  its  fituation, 
the  nature  of  the  weapon,  by  which  it  was 

inflicted,  with  other  circumftances. - It 

is  to  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax ',  &c. 

« 

Benivenius  mentions  the  cafe  of  an  ahfcefs 
formed  in  the  Thorax ,  which,  upon  being 
opened,  difcovered  an  erofion  of  the  Peri¬ 
cardium,  and  feme  part  of  the  heart  bare  ; 
yet  the  patient  recovered. 

Card  amis,  in  Comment .  Aphoris .  Hippo - 
cratis,  fays  he  faw  lome  portion  of  the  Pe¬ 
ricardium  taken  away,  arid  the  patient 
cured. 

S  .  Bb3 


Hiftory  from 
Benivenius. 


From  Cardan 


UroN 


Hi  dories  frcfri 
'Galen*, 


Obfervatiofli 


MifcelUneotis 

Hiftones, 


Upon  the  authority  of  Galen,  Marulu r,  the 
fon  of  Mtmographus,  was  curea  after  removing 
forne  of  the  putrid  Pericardium ,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  heart  expofed  to  view, - 1  he 

fame  Author  relates  a  cafe,  in  which  he  re¬ 
moved  part  of  a  carious  Sternum,  found  the 
Pericardium  in  a  putrid  ftate,  and  part  of 
the  heart  naked.- — ^Sorne  years  ago  I  cured  ♦ 
a  perfon,  after  taking  away  about  three  in¬ 
ches  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  two  ribs  ;  in 
which  cafe  I  cou’d  plainly  difeover  the  ±  e - 
ncardium  ;  and  the  pulfation  of  the  Heart 
threw  the  matter  out  at  the  opening. 

Many  Writers  have  taken  notice,  of 
adhefions  of  the  Pericardium  to  the  heart. — 
DoCtor  Hunter  told  me,  he  had  obferved  a 
total  adhefion  ;  and  that  he  once  found  a 
great  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the 
Pericardium  of  a  child,  tie  gave  me  an  hif- 
tory  of  a  foldier’s  cafe,  who  died  fuddenly, 
as  he  was  walking  over  Berwick  bridge  ; 
upon  opening  whofe  body,  the  coronary  ai- 
teries  were  found  ruptured,  and  the  Peri¬ 
cardium  full  of  blood.--  — ■ Bonetus  relates 
a  cafe,  in  which  the  Vena  cava  was  ruptu¬ 
red,  and  the  Pericardium  filled  with  blood. 

r  Of 

Vid.  Bohnium  de  Thoracis  Vulneribus  lethalibus , 
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« 


Of  wounds  of  the  Abdomen  and  its 

contents. 

% 

The  cavity  of  the  Abdomen  is  divided 
from  the  Thorax  by  the_  Diaphragm,  and 
lined  with  the  Peritoneum ;  which  is  a  re¬ 
flected  membrane,  from  whence  are  deri¬ 
ved  the  external  coats  of  the  intejlines  and 
abdominal  vifcera ,  as  the  fame  coats,  inveft- 
ing  the  thoracic  vijcera,  are  from  the  Pleu¬ 
ra. 


The  upper  part  of  the  Abdomen  is  called 
Epigajlrium  ;  the  two  lateral  cavities,  Hy¬ 
pochondria  ;  about  three  inches  above  and 
below  the  navel  is  termed  the  umbilical , 
and  the.  loweft  the  Hypogajlric  region, 
which  extends  to  the  Pubes . 

The  parts  contained  in  the  Abdomen 
are,  the  flomach,  fmall  and  great  inteftines, 
the  mefentery ,  connecting  and  confining 
them  in  their  places ;  the  0?nentum,  Liver, 
Gall-bladder ,  Spleen,  Receptaculum  Chyli, 

Aorta 


Of  the  Abd-imn. 


Divifion  of  th* 
Abdomen » 


Parts  contained 
in  the  Abdomen. 


Wounds  of  the 
Abdomen  divided 
into  three  kinds. 


The  firflkind. 


Aorta  defcendens ,  Vena  cava,  and  Pancreas  ; 
and  the  Kidnies  with  the  Ureters,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fituated  here,  though, 
ft  tidily  {peaking,  they  are  not  contained 
within  the  cavity.  (#) 

* 

W ounds  of  the  Abdomen  may  properly 
be  divided  into  three  kinds,  as  were  thofe 
oi  the  Thorax,  i .  thole  of  the  teguments, 
mufcles  and  containing  parts,  not  penetra¬ 
ting  the  cavity.  2.  thofe  which  penetrate 
the  cavity,  without  wounding  the  vifcera . 
3 .  thofe  wherein  the  vifcera ,  or  any  of  the 
contents  of  this  part,  are  injured. 

The  firft  kind  is  known  by  the  eye,  by 
examination  with  the  linger,  probe  or  bou¬ 
gie;  confidering  how  the  weapon  was  di- 
redted,  with  the  length  it  entered,  and  by 
injedhons.  In  all  thefe  expedients,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  nature  oi  the  wound,  we  mu  ft 
never  forget  to  place  the  patient,  in  the 
fame  pofture  he  was  when  it  was  infiidted, 

if 

(a)  ^ee  Doctor  Stukeley*  s  beautiful  and  accurate  plate 
of  the  human  Vljcera ,  in  his  Anatomy  of  the  Elephant, 
pub  ifhed  with  his  excellent  Ledture  upon  the  Spieen, 
in  die  year  1723. 


if  this  can  be  learned  from  him,  or  any 
perfon  prefent.  It  is  more  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  Abdomen > 
than  of  the  Thorax ,  efpecially  in  corpulent 
people,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  fat  upon  that  part  ;  and  the  mufcles  be¬ 
ing  more  moveable,  a  fmall  alteration  of 
the  pofition  of  the  body  may  prove  a  great 
cbflacie  to  the  introduction  of  a  probe  of 
any  kind,  and  deny  the  admiffion  of  an  in¬ 
jection.  We  fhou’d  confider  every  fymp- 
tom  and  circumftance,  to  direCt  our  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  momentous  point;  and  when 
we  are  fully  allured,  that  the  wound  does 
not  penetrate  the  cavity,  we  are  to  treat  it 
according  to  the  general  rules,  laid  down 
in  the  management  of  wounds ;  remember¬ 
ing,  if  it  is  a  deep  incited  wound,  though 
not  quite  to  the  peritonaeum ,  that  it  is  of 
the  utmofc  confequence  to  endeavour  to 
form  a  very  ftrong  cicatrix ,  to  refift  the  di¬ 
latation  of  that  yielding  membrane  againft 
the  preliure  of  the  vifcera ,  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  Hernia ,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  a  wound  ;  on  which  account  it  is  ad- 
viiabie,  by  all  means,  to  inlift  upon  the  pa¬ 
tient’s 


3  7^ 


tient  s  wearing  an  eafy  comp  refs  and  ban- 
°age,  tor  fbme  time  after  the  wound  is  heal¬ 
ed. - —As  deep  and  large  incifed  wounds 

here  are  very  apt  to  produce  Hernice ,  fo 
deep  and  ex  ten  five  pundured  wounds, 
without  judicious  care  and  management  to 
obtain  ample  depending  openings,  may 
foon  degenerate  into  finuous  ulcers,  hard 
to  cure;  of  which  we  may  be  convinced, 
by  confidering  the  ftrudure  of  thefe  parts, 
with  the  great  quantity  o iadipofe  and  cellular 
membrane  in  them,  where  compreffion  mufc 
lofe  much  of  its  power  and  effed  ;  having 
no  fubjacent  bone,  to  aflift  this  means  of 
;  uniting  them ;  which  was  remarked  by 
C  elf  us  :  and  upon  this  occafion,  we  may 
confult  Tulpius ,  ha  Mottey  and  other  Qb- 

fervators. - Sennertus  relates  a  lingular 

inftance  of  the  dilatability  of  the  peritonee - 
um,  occafioned  by  a  blow,  which  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  received,  at  the  bottom  of  her 
body;  in  confequence  of  which,  a  fmall 
tumor  appeared  foon  after  the  accident,  but 
as  the foetus  grew,  and  diftended  the  uterus , 
both  together  made  their  way  into  the  peri¬ 
toneal  Jac  ;  out  of  which*  after  making  in- 

cifion* 


Hiftory  of  an 

extraordinary 

dilatation  of  the 

pen tonceum  from 
Sennertus. 


( 
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cifion,  the  fetus  was  taken  alive,  in  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  the  relator.— - - Tuipius  gives  a 

narrative  of  a  ventral  Hernia  proceeding 
from  a  wound,  and  which,  being  negiedted, 
caufed  the  patient’s  death,  fix  years  after 
the  wound  was  cured. 

A  penetrating  wound  of  the  Abdo - 
'  men  will  generally  be  djfcovered,  by  the 
means  we  have  propofed  ;  but  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  all  doubt,  when  the  wound 

J 

is  large,  there  will  commonly  be  a  protru- 
fion  of  the  omentum ,  intefiines ,  or  other  of 
the  abdominal  vifeera  :  and  when  aliment, 
chyle,  bile,  fceces  or  urine  is  difeharged, 
we  cannot  helitate  a  moment  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  the  penetration  of  the  wound ;  and 
the  part  injured  will  be  declared,  by  thefe 
refpedcive  evacuations. — Shou’d  the  lymp- 
tonis  be  favourable  in  a  penetrating  wound, 
without  extreme  pain,  tenlion,  inflamma¬ 
tion,  fever,  fainting,  &c.  or  any  luch  dif- 
charge,  as  mentioned  above,  we  have  good 
reafon  to  believe  none  of  the  vifeera  arc 
hurt  (. a ).  In  this  cafe,  we  are  firft  to  en¬ 
deavour 


(a)  TVifeman  and  Muys  teftify,  that  people  have  been 
pierced  through  che  body  without  having  the  intejtines 5 
©r  any  of  the  vijeera ,  wounded. 


Of  the  fecond 
k\od  of  wounds 
of  the  Abdomen, 


The  treatment 
of  fuch  wounds. 


3So 


Difference  of 
©pinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  ufe 
©1  Gajiroraphy* 


deavour  to  expel  the  air  out  of  the  cavity* 

as  was  directed  in  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  Thorax,  exff tiding  it  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble  during  the  core  ;  following  the  general 
method  directed  in  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
by  ftitching  or  otherwife,  according  to  the 
circumftances*  Great  Pradtitioners  differ 
in  their  fentiments  concerning  the  ufe  of 
Gaflroraphy,  which  will  be  deferibed  pre- 
fently.  Some  are  of  opinion*  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  omit  ftitching  entirely  ;  but  there  are 
cafes  requiring  the  practice  too  evidently,  to 
doubt  of  its  propriety.  Whether  ftitching 
is  praefifed  or  not,  the  patient  muft  be  kept 
wholly  confined  to  his  bed,  and  in  fuch  a 
pofition  of  his  body,  that  the  vifeera  may 
not  prefs  forcibly  againft  the  wound  ;  yet 
with  fuch  an  inclination,  as  may  be  ft  fa¬ 
vour  the  difcliarge  of  the  matter,  drefftng 
the  wound  gently  with  even  pledgets  of 
lint,  dipped  into  fame  warm  vulnerary  bal- 
fam,  fuch  as  has  been  mentioned,  and  a 
plafter  of  Cerat  album ;  before  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  which,  embrocating  the  whole  Ab¬ 
domen  well  with  warm  oil  may  prove  very 
beneficial,  in  preventing  tendon,  &c.  The 

comp  refs 


comprefs  and  bandage  fhou’d  be  foft  and 
eafy,  and-  the  bandage  made  with  flannel, 
as  directed  in  wounds  of  the  'Thorax,  is  ad- 
vifable  for  the  fame  reafon.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  it  in  that  manner,  and  to  be 
fixed  by  pinning  or  lacing,  on  the  fide  op- 
polite  to  the  wound,  than  in  the  form  of  a 
roller  ;  the  application  of  which  is  more 
troublefome,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  prefs  fo 
equably.  This  kind  of  bandage  is  likewife 
preferable  after  tapping.  The  repetition 
of  the  drefling  is  to  be  governed,  by  the 
difeharge  of  the  wound,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  as  the  prudent  and  judicious  Sur¬ 
geon  fees  occahon.  Invariable  rules  can¬ 
not  be  preferibed  ;  but  when  nothing  for¬ 
bids  it,  feldom  drefling  is  found  moft  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  cure. - The  patient  muff 

fubmit  to  a  fpare,  liquid  diet,  have  his  body 
kept  open,  and  lofe  blood  occafionally,  as 
fever,  inflammation,  &c.  fhall  indicate  ; 
having  a  proper  regard  to  his  conflitution, 
and  cuftomary  way  of  living,  as  was  hinted 
in  the  general  account  of  the  treatment  of 
wounds  :  and  a  ftridl  obfervance  of  all  the 
non-naturals  fhou’d  be  attended  to,  through¬ 
out  the  cure,  which  are  flill  more  effential- 
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What  Is  to  be 
done  when  die 
intejlines  pro¬ 
trude. 


ly  necefTary  to  be  regarded,  when  any  of  the 
vifcera  have  received  an  injury,  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  or  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner. 

When  the  intejlines  protrude,  and  are 
not  injured,  they  are  to  be  reduced  imme¬ 
diately,  if  poffibie,  by  gradually  and  gently 
preffing  them  in  with  our  fingers ;  but 
when  wounded,  the  glover  s  future  mult  be 
ufed,  leaving  three  or  four  inches  of  the  li¬ 
gature  out  of  the  wound  :  and  when  they 
have  been  out,  and  expofed  to  the  air  for 
any  confide.rahle  time,  it  is  neceflary,  firffc 
to  foment  them  with  fome  emollient  liquor, 
moderately  warm,  as  milk  and  water  with 
a  little  oil,  freih  meat  broth,  &c.  but 
fhou’d  the  orifice  be  final!,  and  the  itridture 
great  upon  them,  by  reafon  of  their  being 
diftended  with  air,  &c.  fmall  perforations 
with  an  awl  have  been  advifed  by  Pare 
and  others  j  but  I  cannot  fpeak  to  this 
practice  from  my  own  experience  [a).  It 

may 

(a)  Doctor  Low  of  Glafgow  recommended  punctu¬ 
ring  the  Hernia  intcfivncdis ,  with  a  view  of  evacuating 
the  air,  and  facilitating  thereby  the  reduction  of  the 
inteJUne  ;  and  the  late  celebrated  Chandos  Pr< jfcfTor  at 
bt.  Andrew ,,  Doctor  Simjoni  approved  his  metnocl. 

»  ,  t  /  / 


may  be  better  to  follow  Celjlis  s  advice,  as 
I  have  occafionally  done,  who  fays.  “  Si 
cc  anguflius  vulnus  eft  qua7n  ut  intejlina  com - 
“  mode  refundantur ,  incidendum  ejl>  donee 
<c  fat  is  patent”  \d)  In  order  to  enlarge 
the  wound,  we  muft  carefully  introduce  a 
very  fmall  director,  to  avoid  injuring  the 
intejiines ,  and  then  pafs  a  {lender  curved 
knife,  with  a  blunt  point,  in  the  groove  of 
the  director,  firmly  held  againft  the  perito - 

nceum ,  whilft  we  are  dilating  the  wound, 
as  far  as  fhall  be  found  neceffary,  to  admit 
of  their  reduction  with  eafe ;  but  when 
there  is  room  gained  for  the  introduction 
of  the  finger,  that  will  prove  the  beft  and 
fafeft  guide  to  pafs  the  knife  upon  :  other 
inflruments  have  been  ufed  and  invented  by 
forne  Surgeons  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  the 
bed:  method  of  dilating  the  wound.  Shou’d 
the  ftriCture  be  found  fo  great  and  unequal, 
according  to  the  nature  and  difference  of  the 
wounded  parts,  as  that  the  director  cannot, 
without  violence,  be  introduced  direCtly 
into  the  cavity  at  once,  we  muft  do  it,  by 

cutting 


(a)  Lib.  7,  Cap.  xvi.  de  ventre  i£lu  perforator 
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cutting  gradually,  after  having  firft  endea¬ 
voured  to  obtain  fome  liberty,  by  drawing 
the  mtejline  gently  farther  out  :  and  fhou’d 
we  meet  with  an  infuperahle  difficulty  in 
palling  the  diredior,  from  the  ftridture  at 
its  entrance,  we  may  flip  a  little  way  un¬ 
der  the  edge  fome  very  thin,  fmooth  inftru- 
ment  made  of  wood,  cutting  upon  it  with 
the  point  oi  a  common  inciflon  knife ;  and 
having  thus  gained  fufficient  room  for  the 
finger  or  diredtor,  proceed,  with  the  blunt- 
pointed  knife,  to  finiih  the  inciflon  ;  keep¬ 
ing  the  inteftine ,  during  this  operation,  as 
warm  as  poflible  with  a  flannel  ftupe.  Firft 
of  all,  before  we  begin  the  dilatation  of  the 
wound,  we  muft  be  mindful  to  place  the 
patient  in  a  fuitable  poiition,  with  his  hips 
a  little  elevated,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
reduction  or  falling  back  of  the  prolapfed 
body,  when  the  wound  is  dilated ;  for  the 
natural  tendency  downwards  of  the  parts 
withm  the  Abdomen ,  together  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Diaphragm  and  other  mufcles, 
may  not  only  much  obftrudt  the  return  of 
the  prolapfed  body,  but  throw  more  intejl tries 
out,  when  the  ftridture  is  removed.  As 
fbon  as  we  have  fufficiently  enlarged  the 

wound. 


1  *1  *  »  ,  <  l  i 

wound,  we  muft  reduce  the  intefline ,  if 
in  a  proper  condition  to  be  returned  into 
the  body,  by  gradually  prefling  it  in, 
as  much  as  we  can  in  the  order  it  cdrne 
out ;  and  then  (hake  the  body  in  varicu  s 
directions,  with  a  view  of  fettling*  it  in 
its  natural  fituatien.  Motif,  Arnavd’s 
precaution  is  not  amifs,  as  mentioned  by 
Garengeot ;  which  is,  to  be  careful  we  do 
not  thruft  the  intefline  between  the  mufeu- 
lus  redlus  and  its  aponeurotic  (heath,  which 
does  not  clofely  adhere  to  it,  inflead  of 
putting  it  into  the  Abdomen ,  when  the 
wound  is  near  the  Linea  alba  below  the 
navel. 

If  the  omentum  is  fallen  out  of  the  wound, 
remaining  in  a  condition  to  be  returned 
with  fafety,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
moifture,  warmth,  and  degree  of  rednefs, 
denoting  vitality,  it  is  to  be  done  fpeedily; 
but  when  the  intefline  protrude  at  the  fame 
time,  it  will  be  proper  to  reduce  it 
firft,  that  it  may  more  readily  fall  into 
its  true  fituation ;  befides  it  will  bear 
compreflion  better  than  the  omentum ; 
which  is  a  foft  adipofe  fubftance,  and  will 

C  c  be 


The  meafures 

to  be  taken 
when  the  Omen* 
turn  protrudes 
with  or  without 
an  intejrinc. 
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be  more  ealily  returned  after  the  hit  e ft  in? $ 
without  the  danger  of  injuring  it.  Shou'ct 
it  be  grown  cold,  hard  and  ill  coloured* 
which  change  may  foon  happen  in  a  body 
of  fuch  texture  and  compoiition,  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  external  air  and  ftrangulated* 
the  common  practice  has  been,  to  pafs  a 
ligature  about  it,  and  cut  off  the  putrid  or 
mortified  part  with  knife  or  fciffars,  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  ligature.  A  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  performing  this  operation  appears 
to  be,  by  pafiing  a  large  needle  through  the 
middle  of  the  part,  with  a  double  flat  liga¬ 
ture  or  very  narrow  tape,  tying,  the  feparate 
parts  of  it  oppolite  ways,  only  moderately 
tight,  left  they  fhou’d  cut  through  fuch  a 
tender  fubftance,  and  fruftrate  the  intention 
of  flopping  the  hemorrhage,  that  might 
probably  enfue  ;  leaving  a  fufiicient  length 
of  them  out  of  the  wound,  when  the  found 
part  of  the  omentum  is  placed  juft  within 
the  lips,  buffering  it  there  to  reft,  and  the 
ligatures  to  digeft  off,  without  ufing  any 
force  to  feparate  them  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
endeavouring  to  preferve  an  opening  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  wound,  for  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  any  fluid,  that  may  colledt  in  the 

cavity* 
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Cavity. - Garengeot ,  upon  his  own  autho¬ 

rity,  as  well  as  that  of  other  eminent  Sur¬ 
geons,  difapproves  the  ligature,  advifing 
excifion  of  the  altered  part  of  the  omentiim> 
returning  the  found  as  has  been  diredted.— * 
Ferejlus  gives  a  hiftory  of  a  fatal  hemorr¬ 
hage  ,  in  confequence  of  excifion,  without 
making  a  ligature,  on  this  occafion. — Thefe 
confiderations  fhou’d  mako  us  the  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  ftate  of  the  part,  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  veffels  in  it,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
ligature  ;  for  they  may  retain  a  circulating 
power,  when  the  foft  fubftance  of  the 
omentum  is  corrupted.  ( a ) 

After  the  prolapfed  body  or  bodies, 
found  or  injured,  are  thus  returned,  the 
wound  is  to  be  treated,  as  has  been  direfted 
in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  Abdomen 
without  protrufion  of  intejiine  or  omeiitum  ; 
and  fhou’d  it  be  thought  advifable,  to  lay 
pledgets  gently  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 

C  c  2  wound. 


(a)  See  what  Verdier  and  Pipelet  fay  upon  this  iub- 
je£t,  in  the  3d.  vol.  of  the  Mem.  de  C  Acad.  dg  Cbirur - 
gie,  and  Pouteau  in  his  Melanges  de  Cbirur gie. 


How  the  wound 
is  to  be  treated 
after  the  prolap¬ 
fed  body  or  bo¬ 
dies  are  repla¬ 
ced. 


wound,  it  is  a  neceffary  precaution,  to  tie 
threads  unto  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
loll  in  the  cavity.  Under  fome  circum- 
ftances  a  hollow  tent,  made  with  thin  fheet 
lead  covered  with  pi  after,  may  be  found  ufe- 
ful,  by  allowing  a  more  free  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  difcharge  of  matter,  that  may  colledt 
in  the  cavity  ;  and  I  have  experienced  its 
ufefulnefs  in  fimilar  cafes.- — Though  fome 
modern  Writers  abfolutely  forbid  the  ufe 
of  tents  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  Ab- 
domeh ,  as  well  as  of  the  Thorax ,  yet  this 
point,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumftan- 
ces,  muft  be  left  to  the  Surgeon’s  difcretion* 
who  will  not  forget  endeavouring  to  make 
the  wound  as  much  depending  as  poffible, 
by  pofition  of  the  body  or  otherwife  :  and 
when  there  Is  great  tenfion,  &c.  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen,  fomentations,  embrocations,  and  ca- 
taplafms,  of  the  emollient  and  difcutient 
kind,  may  prove  very  beneficial,  and  fhou’d 
by  no  means  be  omitted.* 

Of 

In  refpecL  to  the  ufe  of  tents,  fee  a  note  in  Helfter ,  in 
the  chapter  upon  Gaftroraphy ,  And  relative  to  this 
fubject,  mav  be  read  Petit's  effays,  fur  ies  epenchemens 
dans  le  has  ventre,  en  Mem *  de  l  'Acad,  de  Qhirurg » 
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Of  Gaflroraphy^ 

The  future  called  Gaflroraphy ,  or  Hitch¬ 
ing  the  belly,  which  we  are  about  to  de- 
fcribe,  is  in  a  great  meafure  exploded.  It 
is  indeed  quite  ufelefs  in  fmall  wounds ;  but 
necdiary  in  thofe  of  large  extent  in  all  di¬ 
rections  ;  more  particularly  when  they  are 
inflicted  tranfverfely  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  Abdomen ,  in  order  to  prevent  the  falling 
out  of  the  intejlines ,  &c.  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do,  by  their  own  gravity  anc} 
the  compreffive  force  of  the  mufcles. 

There  are  two  methods  of  practice  in 
performing  Gaflroraphy.  The  one,  is  no 
more  than  the  common  interrupted  future, 
only  it  muft  be  made  with  a  curved  needle 
of  the  largeft  fize,  and  a  flat  ligature,  or 
tape  in  proportion,  taking  good  hold  of  the 
parts,  to  prevent  its  breaking  out,  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  peritonaeum  and  mufcles  cor- 
refpond,  and  that  they  be  pierced  with  the 
needle  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  ed?*es 

C  c  3  of 


Two  methods 
of  performing 
Cajirorapby , 
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of  the  wound ;  making  fuch  a  number  of 
flitches,  as  the  length  of  it  requires,  and 
leaving  a  fpace  of  about  an  inch  between 
flitch  and  flitch. 


The  feeond  me¬ 
thod,  or  the 
quilled  future. 


The  other  method  of  hitching  the  belly 
is  called  the  quilled-future,  becaufe  quills 
were  formerly  ufed  in  performing  this  ope¬ 
ration  y  but  rolls  of  plafter,  plafter  rolled 
round  wax-candle,  or  large  pieces  of  com¬ 
mon  bougie,  are  preferable  to  quills  5  for 
they  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  parts, 
and  will  lie  eafier  upon  them. 


The  befd  me. 
thod  of  per¬ 
forming  this 
future. 


The  moft  Ample  and  ready  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  future  is,  to  pals  double 
ligatures  in  one  needle,  in  order  to  include 
the  roils  at  one  end,  and  be  tied  upon  them 
on  the  oppofite  fide  with  bow-knots,  which 
will  give  an  opportunity  of  ftraitening,  or 
loofening  the  ligatures  occaiionally,  with 
very  little  trouble.  After  pafiing  in  as  ma¬ 
ny  ligatures,  as  the  extent  of  the  wound 
demands,  the  lips  of  it  are  to  be  gradually 
brought  together,  and  kept  fo,  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  afiiftant,  when  fuch  a  neceflfary  perfon 


can 


can  be  had  ;  the  rolls  are  then  to  be  care?’ 
fully  adjusted,  that  their  bearing  may  be 
exadt,  regular  and  eaiy,  tying  the  ligatures 
as  above  aeicribed. 

After  the  performance  of  this  opera-  wTund  ac¬ 
tion,  the  wound  is  to  be  dreffed  with  fome  c‘JvU 

vulnerary  balfam,  &c.  embrocating  the 

whole  Abdomen  well  with  warm  01.  Olivar . 

♦ 

and  applying  comprefs  and  bandage,  as  has 
been  directed  ;  placing  the  patient  in  a  fa¬ 
vourable  podure  for  the  difcharge  of  blood 
or  matter,  that  may  happen  to  be  lodged  in 
the  cavity  ;  avoiding,  as  much  as  is  con¬ 
fident  with  anfwering  this  neceffary  pur- 
pole,  luch  a  position  of  the  body,  as  mud 
put  the  ditches  upon  the  dretch  at  the  fame 
time  ;  drictly  injoining  red,  as  motion  is 
diametrically  oppodte  to  the  prefent  inten¬ 
tion. 

Authors  formerly  diredled,  that  a  tent 
made  with  lint,  having  a  thread  tied  to  it, 
fhou’d  be  introduced  into  the  inferior  part 
of  the  wound  after  ditching,  though  there 
were  no  evident  figns  of  blood,  or  other  flu¬ 
id,  to  be  evacuated  out  of  the  cavity j  but 

the 
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the  fuppofition  of  fomething  being  lodged. 
tnere>  is  the  only  juftification  of  the  prac¬ 
tice;  lor,  as  we  have  obferved,  tents  may 
prove  very  detrimental  by  irritation  of  the 
fen  nine  parts,  caufing  pain,  inflammation, 
&c.  and  protracting  the  cure  ;  but  fhou’d, 
a  tent  be  found  neceflary  to  keep  the  part 
open,  a  hollow  one,  mane  as  has  been  de- 
i cubed  ;  or  a  piece  of  bougie  is  far  prefer- 
<ti.lt.  to  a  tent  made  of  lint,  or  other  mate- 
iiai,  that  will,  by  imbibing  moifture,  fwell 
m  the  v/ound,  and  obibrudi  the  egrefs  of 
any  fluid  between  drefting  and  dreffing  : 
ano  befides  preventing  the  inconvenience 
ariiing  from  the  increafe  of  fize  of  any 
fubfiarice  introduced,  the  bougie,  when 
dipped  into  feme  foft  balfam,  will  flip  in 
readily,  and  reft  in  the  wound,  with  little 
or  no  uneaftnels  to  the  patient ;  but  the 
competition  ufed  in  preparing  the  bouvie 
ihou’d  have  no  ftimulating  ingredient  in  it. 
¥/e  ftiou'd  not  forget  to  fecure  either,  by  a 
ligamie,  ior  tear  or  its  flipping  into  the  ca- 
w^y.  Our  mam  buflnefs  now  is  obviouflyto 
give  a  free  difeharge  to  whatever  fluid  is 
contained,  and  to  promote  digeftion  of  the 
wound  ;  endeavouring,  as  much  as  poftible, 
to  prevent  or  remove  tenfton,  inflammation, 

fever* 
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fever,  &c.  The  wound  itfelf  is  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  has  been  diredted,  and  the  fame  means 
ufed,  to  obviate  or  remove  the  fupervening 
accidents,  as  bleeding,  laxatives,  emollient 
clyflers,  ftridt  regimen  of  diet,  &c.  as  have 
been  advifed  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
Abdomen .  Ey  due  attention  to  thefe  gene¬ 
ral  rules,  Albucafis  fays,  he  fpeedily  cured  a 
very  large  wound,  attended  with  a  protru- 
fion  of  a  great  portion  of  the  intejlines . 
And  Galen  fpeaks  of  extenflve  wounds  in 
the  Abdomen  ending  as  happily,  where  the 
qmentum  protruded. 

We  now  come  to  conflder  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  wounds  of  the  Vifcera  contained  in 
the  Abdomen ,  with  the  treatment  of  them. 

- - In  our  endeavours  to  difeover  them, 

we  muft  always  attentively  take  under  con¬ 
federation  the  direction  of  the  weapon,  the 
lengtli  it  entered,  the  natural  fituation  of 
the  Fife  era,  the  attitude  of  the  body  when 
the  wound  was  given,  and  obferve  whether 
the  contents  of  any  of  thefe  Vifcera  are  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  wound.  We  fhou’d  alfo 
pay  due  attention  to  the  pain,  fever,  in¬ 
flammation. 


Hi  Tories  from 

Albucafis  an4 
Galen , 


Of  wounds  of 
the  abdominal 
wijcera  and  their 
treatment,  be¬ 
ing  the  third 
kind  of  wounds 
of  the  Abdomen s 
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Situation  of 
the  ftomach. 


The  means  of 
difcovering 
wounds  of  the 
ilomach. 


✓ 


flammation,  fyncope,  &c.  remembering, 
that  a  wound,  in  any  of  the  Vifcera ,  gene¬ 
rally  occafions  m  univerfal  tenfion  of  the 
Abdomen ,  (a) 

The  ftomach  is  fituated  under  the  left 
fide  of  the  Diaphragm,  juft  below  the  lefter 
iooe  of  the  liver,  paffing  down  a  little  way, 
and  then  turning  over  the  fptne  to  the  right 
f  de  ;  in  fhape  much  refembling  the  pouch 
cl  a  bag-pipe.  It  lies  in  an  oblique  direc¬ 
tion  from  left  to  right,  and  has  a  fubftance 
called  mefogajirion ,  in  its  concave  part,  be^ 
tween  the  orifices  attaching  it  to  the  fub- 
jacent  parts.  Its  fuperior  orifice,  called 
alfo  the  cardiac ,  is  on  the  left,  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  or  pylorus,  on  the  right  fide  of  this 
organ . 

In  wounds  upon  the  region  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  befides  confidering  the  direction  of 
the  weapon,  and  examining  the  length  it 
penetrated,  it  is  neceftary  to  inquire,  whe¬ 
ther  the  patient’s  ftomach  was  full  or  emp¬ 
ty* 

(tf)  Vid.  Bohnium  de  Abdominis  Vulneribus  in  Benun » 
clatlone  Vulnerum .  * 


ty,  at  the  time  the  wound  was  received. 
We  are  then  to  obferve,  whether  he  has 
the  fymptoms,  that  commonly  attend  inju¬ 
ries  done  to  this  part,  as  iicknefs,  vomiting, 
lingultus,  languor,  anxiety.  If  the  weapon 
has  entered  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach,  di¬ 
viding  the  veffels,  blood  will  be  thrown  up 
at  the  mouth,  and  probably  the  aliment 

will  come  out  at  the  wound  ;  if  not,  it 

♦ 

muft  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen  : 
violent  pain  enlues,  the  pulfe  becomes  lan¬ 
guid,  clammy  fweats  arife,  and  the  extre¬ 
mities  grow  cold.  Thefe  are  the  general 
lymptoms  ;  fome,  if  not  all,  of  which  ac¬ 
company  wounds  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  in 
the  Diagnojis ,  they  have  been  denominated 
mortal  wounds,  or  fuch  as  are  incurable  by 
art  :  yet,  as  we  have  obferved,  there  being 
many  furprifing  inftances  of  luccefs  in  fuch 
cafes,  we  are,  after  making  a  proper  pro y- 
nojiic ,  to  endeavour  to  affift  nature  all  we 
poffibly  can, 

’The  method  propofed  to  affift  nature  is, 
to  repeat  venefedtion  as  often  as  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  ftrength  will  allow,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent, 


Method  of 
cure. 


Vent,  or  remove  inflammation  ;  to  which 
membranous  parts  are  very  liable,  and  which 
may  foon  terminate  in  a  mortification. 
Without  the  greateft  attention  to  obviate  it. 
The  patient  is  to  be  kept  to  a  fort  diet, 
taking  a  very  fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  to 
avoid  diftention  of  the  fcomach,  which 
wQifld  difappoint  nature’s  operation  in  the 
cure  of  the  wound  :  we  ihoifld  therefore 
endeavour  to  give  fome  fupport  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  nutritive  clyfters,  made 
thin,  that  they  may  be  the  more  readily  ab¬ 
ler  bed,  as  well  as  by  alimept  taken  at  the 
mouth,  in  the  cautious,  manner  which  has 
been  directed  injoining  aftndfc  obfervance 
of  all  the  non-naturals,  and  confining  him 
to  his  bed,  lying  upon  his  back.  By  pay¬ 
ing  a  due  regard  to  this  method,  a  danger¬ 
ous  hemorrhage,  pain,  fever,  inflammation^ 
&c,  may  be  prevented,  or  removed,  as  far 
as  the  nature  and  circumftances  ot  the  cafe 
will  admit  >  and  an  opportunity  given  to 
the  wound  of  uniting,  and  the  fall  of  any 
thing  into  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen  hin¬ 
dered,  which  probably  wou  d  prove  of  fa¬ 
tal  confequence.  ( a )  Shou  d 

(a)  The  cafe  Mr.  Atklnfon  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  this  occaiion,  is  very  pertinent,  and 
Worthy  of  notice. 


Si-iou’d  the  wound  in  the  domach  pre¬ 
fen  t  itfelf  to  our  view,  it  may  be  ditched, 
as  has  been  directed  when  the  intejlmes 
protrude  wounded. — — Some  Surgeons  have 
recommended  ditching  the  domach  to  the 

peritonaeum - — Vander  IV iel  relates  two 

cafes,  fo  treated  with  fuccefs  :  and  ,Pur- 
mannus  allures  us,  he  has  fucceeded  in  this 
operation.  However,  when  the  wound  does 
not  offer  itfelf  to  our  view,  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  attempting  to  find  it  fhou’d 
dilcourage  our  fearch  ;  under  which  cir- 
cumdance,  the  mod  rational  method  of 
treating  the  patient  is  that  we  have  deliver¬ 
ed  :  and  whether  the  wound  is  ditched  or 
hot,  it  is  to  be  managed  as  has  been  direct 
ted  in  other  penetrating  wounds  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen* 

Qlandorpins  relates  a  very  memorable 
cafe  from  Florianus  Mattheejius  of  Brariden- 
burgb,  of  a  man  at  Prague ,  who  lvvaiiowed 
a  knife  8  or  9  inches  long,  which,  pointing 
at  the  fuperior  part  of  the  domach,  he  cut 

upon  and  extracted,  feven  weeks  and  two 

% 

days  after  it  was  lodged  in  his  domach, 
and  perfectly  cured  the  patient. 

Fallopius 

M  * 


Of  ditching  th<s 
ftanjach, 


Stitching  the 
domach  to  tljgf' 
peritonceum  re. 
commended. 


Hidory  freWt' 

C/andorpius^ 


39g 

From  Fallopius* 


From  Orthos  us* 


From  the  Mij - 

eellanea  curioja . 


A  general  view 
of  the  inteftina! 
€anai« 


Fallopius  fays  lie  cured  two  perfons  of 
wounds  which  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the 
ftomach,  though  the  aliment  palled  thro’. 

'Jacobus  Orthceus  tells  us*  that  in  the 
city  of  Fuldana,  a  foldier  was  wounded  in 
the  ftomach  ;  and  that  immediately  upon 
taking  food,  it  came  through  the  wound  : 
in  which  cafe,  the  ftomach  was  ftitched  to 
the  edges  of  the  wound  of  the  teguments, 
and  cured  by  two  judicious  Surgeons,  who 
affirmed  the  fadt  to  Orth  ecus. 

In  the  Mifcellanea  curioja ,  is  an  account 
of  a  fijlula  remaining  after  a  wound  in  the 
ftomach,  through  which  fome  of  the  ali¬ 
ment  palled,  the  perfon  living  1 1  years  in 
that  condition,  {a) 

The  frnall  intejlmes  are  about  five  times 
the  length  of  the  body,  confiding  of  the 
Duodenum,  Jejunum,  and  Ileum .  The  iirft 
is  firmly  fixed  to  the  fubjacent  parts,  by 

cellular 


( a)  Albucafis ,  Bechirus ,  Yeiga ,  CSV.  mention  cures  of 
wounds  in  the  ftcmach,  through  fome  of  which  the 
aliment  was  difeharged. 


cellular  membrane,  without  having  any  me- 
fentery  annexed  to  it  :  it  is  continued  from 
the  Pylorus ,  palling  under  the  Colon  and 
then  reflected  over  th tfpine  to  the  left  fide. 

— The  "Jejunum  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Duodenum ,  taking  its  name  where  the  me- 
fentery  begins  ;  but  it  cannot  be  precifely 
afeertained,  from  any  marks  external  or  in¬ 
ternal,  where  it  ends,  and  where  the  Ileum 
begins ;  however,  according  to  Winjlow , 
about  3 -5 ths  of  the  whole  length  of  both 
Jejunum  and  Ileum  may  be  allowed  the  lat¬ 
ter. - The  Ileum  enters  the  fide  of  the 

Caecum ,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  great  in- 
tejlines ,  lituated  on  the  right,  jufi:  above  the 
Os  II eon,  and,  from  its  figure  and  pendent 
pofition,  excrements  and  extraneous  bodies 
are  very  apt  to  flop  here,  producing  dread¬ 
ful  confequences. — The  Colon  proceeds 
from  the  Caecum,  and  pafies  winding  over 
the  /pine  to  the  left  fide,  under  the  ftomach 
and  fpleen,  and  clofe  to  the  kidney,  where 
it  goes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ,  and 
turns  into  it ;  which  turn  is  called  the  in¬ 
ferior  figmoid  flexure. — The  Redlum  begins 
where  the  Colon  ends,  and  terminates  at 

the 


Of  wounds  of 
the  fmall  gut£, 
and  their  tieat- 
ment. 

The  laEleals 
were  difcovvred 
b y  Afellius  in 
the  year  162-1. 


die  Anus, — — - — -Having  given  this  curfory 
view  of  the  intefdnal  canal,  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  wounds  in  the  different 
parts  of  it,  may  be  better  underftood. 

When  the  fmall  intejlines  are  wounded, 
the  digefted  aliment  is  commonly  difchar- 
ged  at  the  aperture,  and  chyle  with  it,  when 
the  ladeals  are  divided ;  and  fhou’d  the 
wound  be  in  the  JD uvdenum  near  the  fto- 
mach,  bile  may  be  mixed  with  the  other 
fluids  ;  the  biliary  dlu£t  may  alfo  then  be 
opened,  as  it  thereabouts  enters  that  intef- 
tine.  In  the  Duodenum  the  excrements 

are 

(a)  Mi .  Clover  of  the  City  of  Norwich ,  a  man  of  the 
greated  fkiil  in  tne  difeaies  of  horfes,  and  of  ecjual  ve¬ 
racity,  thewed  me  a  Hone  weighing  eleven  pounds, 
which  he  took  out  of  the  Colon  of  an  old  horfe,  that 
tlid  his  work,  well  to  the  lad,  and  died  in  good  cafe* 
Upon  fawing  the  ilone  in  the  middle,  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  or  (he  fame  folidity  in  every  part  ;  it  was  formed 
upon  a  fmall  fragment  of  a  flint  done,  which  we  found 

in  the  very  centre  - - This  lingular  cafe  brings  to  rhy 

mind,  that  of  the  tuiuldr  done  which  was  found  in  the 
Aorta  near  the  heart  of  a  great  perfonage,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ptfi  in  his  101  obfervation.— — -stonev  con¬ 
cretions  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the"  body, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  glandular  :  I  once  ob- 
■ierved  them  in  the  centre  of  me glands,  after  taking  off 
1  cancerous  bread. 


/ 
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fife  thin,  yellow  and  frothy,  and  not  fetid ; 
in  tne  jejunum ,  of  a  whitifli  or  afh  color  ; 
find  in  the  Ikon ,  vilcid  with  mucus.  Thefe 
remarks  may  be  of  fome  ufe,  to  di  reft  the 
judgment  in  refpedt  to  the  part  wounded. 


.  The  prognoftic  in  thefe  Wounds  is  un¬ 
favourable,  as  we  have  demonfirated  ;  and 
they  are  claffed  among  thole  of  a  mortal 
nature,  with  fome  exceptions,  by  the  molt 
eminent  writers,  as  we  have  fliewn.  When 
the  intejUne  does,  or  does  not  protrude  in 
inch  wounds,  they  are  to  be  treated  as  thole 
of  the  ftomach.  When  a  wound  of  the  in- 
tefilne  comes  not  in  view*  we  fhou’d  not 
fearch  after  it,  but  rather  endeavour  to  a~ 
void  expofmg  the  part  to  the  air,  by  which 
the  danger  might  be  increafed  *  as  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  *  Tulpius,  who  blames  a  Surgeon 
for  fearching  too  far,  in  order  to  difeover 
the  extremities  of  a  gangrened  inteftine . — . 
Varicda  tells  us,  of  a  young  man,  who  i hot 
himfelf  into  the  Abdomen ,  and  a  few  days 
after,  voided  the  bullet  by  ftool,  and  was 
cured  without  any  bad  accidents  fuper ve¬ 
iling.- 11  ildanus  gives  us  the  hiflory  of  a 

D  d  perfon. 


Method  of  cure* 


A  proper  cau¬ 
tion. 


Supported  by 
the  authority  of 

0  ulj.iiis. 


Hi  dory  from 

Varicda . 


From  H ildanus* 


( 


Of  the  treatment 
of  wounds  in 
the  large  Intef- 
tir.es. 


perform  who  was  wounded  with  a  fwordiri 
the  Abdomen,  the  point  of  which  breaking 
upon  the  thruft,  remained  in  his  belly  for  a 
year,  and  was  then  expelled  with  his  fee - 
ces . — —Mon ft  Littre  mentions  a  perion, 
who  received  feveral  wounds  in  the  intef 

tines,  and  yet  recovered.- - Bohnius  cites 

many  Authors,  fhewing  us,  that  nature 
does  more  than  art,  and  effedls  cures  in  ma- 
ny  inftances,  beyond  our  conception  :  but 
if  wounds  of  the  teguments  and  inteftines 
are  large,  it  may  be  found  very  neceffary  to 
perform  the  glover’s  future  upon  the  one, 

r 

and  Gajtroraphy  upon  the  other,  as  has 
been  deferibed.  The  glover's  future  is  to 
be  made  fpirally  with  afine  triangular-point¬ 
ed  needle,  p ailing  it  at  fmall  diftances,  and 
with  all  poffible  exaftnefs,  leaving  fome  in¬ 
ches  of  the  ligature  out  of  the  wound. 

When  the  large  inteftines  are  wounded, 
prefenting  themfelves  in  that  condition,  they 
require  ditching,  and  are  to  be  treated,  in 
all  refpecls,  as  wounds  of  the  fmall  intef¬ 
tines  ;  only,  when  they  are  wounded,  and 
do  not  protrude,  fo  as  to  admit  of  ditch- 


* 


iti we  muft  be  verv  cautious  in  the  in- 
jedlion  of  clyfters,  unlefs  the  wound  be  out 
of  their  reach,  as  the  liquor  may  efcape  in¬ 
to  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen ,  and  produce 
much  mifchief.  The  Ccecnm  is  a  bad  part 
of  the  inteftinai  canal  to  receive  a  wound 
in  ;  as  from  its  pendulous  fituation,  what¬ 
ever  happens  to  be  contained  in  it  in  confe- 
quence  offuch  an  accident,  or  any  indura¬ 
ted  faeces,  have  to  rile  againft  their  own 
gravity  by  the  periflaltic  motion. — Upon 
opening  the  Duke  of  Berwick’s  body,  it  is 
faid  a  ball  was  found  lodged  in  this  part. 

V 

.  ^  •  *  •  *'  *  » 

In  a  total  divifion  of  the  fmall  intejlines,  what  trie  a  fares 

.  in  t  1  are  to  be 

in  the  fupenor  parts  near  the  itomacn,  the  when  the  fmall 

±  r  i  i  r  It  j  iqtejlines.  are  to- 

event  muft  prove  ratal,  unlels  bo tn  ends  tally  divided, 
can  be  hitched  together,  by  which  there  is 
fome  chance  of  faving  the  patient  ;  howe¬ 
ver,  fhou’d  there  be  no  pofiibility  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intejline  to 
the  other,  which  is  apt  to  fall  down  into 
the  cavity,  all  that  can  be  attempted,  in 
this  cafe,  is  to  flitch  the  fuperior  part  to 
the  edges  of  the  external  wound  ;  which 
operation  is  related  to  have  been  done  with 

D  d  2  fuccefsji 
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Authorities  to 
encourage  the 
attempt  to  make 
an  artificial 
Anus* 


A  hint  that  may 
be  worthy  the 
confideration  of 
Surgeons,  when 
a  derma  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a 
mortification. 


See  my  Cafes  & 
Remarks  in 
Swreerv,  ad 
Edit. 


filccefs,  in  the  Act  a  Efuditorum  lLipjtd?$ 
when  there  was  length  enough  of  intejhne 
from  the  ftomach,  furnifhed  with  ladle  ah , 
for  the  abfbrption  of  chyle ,  neceflary  for  nu¬ 
trition  of  the  body. — - — — MonJ. .  Littre 
.{peaks  of  feveral  fuch  cafes,  and  Mofyf.  Me¬ 
ry  of  one,  in  which  artificial  Ant  were  made 
by  this  method.-- — — -I  have  feen  one  that 
remained  at  the  navel  in  confequence  of  an 
Ex  omphalos,  the  patient  living  many  years 
after  ;  and  once  I  had  in  view  the  making 
one  in  the  inguen,  on  account  of  a  mortifi¬ 
cation,  which  attended  a  Berm  a  there,  as 
related  in  my  Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Sur¬ 
gery  ;  but  nature,  afliiled  by  art,  perfected 
a  cure  beyond  expectation.  From  what  I 
obferved  in  this  cafe,  and  feme  others,  it 
appears  to  me  very  rational  practice,  when 
we  are  called,  and  find  the  parts  in  that 
Rate,  which  does  not  admit  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  Bubonocele,  to  open  the  tumor 
diredtly,  in  order  to  remove  the  ftridture, 
and  then  treat  the  difeafe  as  a  mortification 
in  any  other  part.— -The  cafe  related  by 
Mr.  Jamiejon,  in  the  ift  vol.  of  the  Med < 
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BjJ]  alfo  encourages  this  practice,  and  de¬ 
mands  particular  attention.  (rz) 

The  mefentery  is  a  duplicature  of  the 
peritonaeum,  connected  b y  cellular  membrane, 
expanding  and  receiving  the  guts  as  in  a 
fling.  It  begins  loofely  upon  the  loins, 
extending  to  all  the  intejitnes ,  except  the 
Duodenum  '■>  but  that  part  of  it,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  great  guts,  is  called  mefocohn . 
It  prevents  the  intefiines  from  twilling,  and 
keeps  them  in  their  proper  places  ;  it  iiif- 
tains  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphedudts  and 
nerves,  in  their  paflfage  to  and  from  the  in- 
tejlines ,  as  has  been  obferved  ;  therefore 
wounds  in  this  part  may  be  attended  with 
great  haemorrhages ,  and  other  dangerous 
fymptoms.  They  are  to  be  treated,  as 
has  been  directed  in  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  Abdomen . 

The  omentum  is  attached,  at  the  anterior 
part,  to  the  arch  of  the  Colon  s  pofteriorly, 

D  d  j  to 

i 

( a)  HcUerius ,  Parc ,  Jacotius ,  Glandorpius .  &c.  fur- 
.nifn  us  with  many  inflances  of  cures  in  wounds  of  the. 
intejiines . 


Of  the  mefentery , 
and  treatment 
of  its  wounds. 


Of  the  Omentum « 

t  ' 


How  to  be 

treater!  when 
Woundech 


Qf  the  Liver. 


to  the  ftomach ;  and  laterally,  to  tha 
Spleen ,  Duodenum ,  &c.  It  is  an  exceeding 
fine  membrane,  floating  upon  the  intejlines , 
larded  with  fat,  and  refembling  an  apron, 
with  beautiful  branches  of  veffels  like  net¬ 
work. 

When  the  omentum  is  wounded,  and 
part  of  it  prolapfed,  appearing  moift,  warm 
and  reddifli,  fhewing  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  not  flopped  in  it,  beyond  a 
probability  of  being  again  put  in  motion  by 
the  warmth  of  the  body,  it  is  to  be  return¬ 
ed  again  into  the  Abdomen  i  but  wliat  we 

o  s  **  „ 

have  faid,  upon  its  prolapfion  with  the 
mtejlmes,  makes  it  unneceiiary  to  add  any 
thing  more  here  concerning  wounds  of  this 
part,  (a) 


‘  The  Liver  is  a  large  irregular  body,  of 
a  tender  texture,  v'afcuiar,  and  glandular. 

.  :  c  It 

t 


(a)  Glaruhrpius  has  a  very  memorable  cafe  of  a 
wound  in  t‘  is  part,  received  by  a  pobleman  in  a  du¬ 
el,,  SpccuL  Chirm g  Galen ,  ae  uju,  parlium,  fays,  tne 

ufe  of  it  is  to  keep  the  fubjacent  Vtfera^  warm  ;  and 
he  inftances  the  cafe  of  a  Gladiator,  who,  having 
loft  a  great  pa  t  of  it,  was  ever  after  obliged  to  wear 
fpjnething  to  keep  the  Abdomen  warm. 
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It  is  fituated  under  the  arch  of  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  lying  in  contact  with  it,  in  the 
right  Hypocbondrium ,  extending  to  the  left. 
Its  fuperior  iide  is  convex  ;  its  inferior  con¬ 
cave.  It  derives  its  external  covering  from 
the  Peritonaeum ,  whence  proceed,  on  its 
convex  fide,  three  ligaments,  attaching  it 
to  the  Diaphragm . 

The  figns  accompanying  a  wound  in  the 
Liver  are,  a  great  efifulion  of  blood,  tinctu¬ 
red  with  bile ,  when  it  penetrates  far  into  its 
fubftance  ;  the  patient  complains  of  fick- 
nefs  and  anxiety  ;  fometimes  vomits  blood, 
.fometimes  bile,  and  fometimes  difcharges 
blQod  by  ftool  ;  the  Abdomen  grows  tenfe 
and  painful,  and  the  pain  frequently  ex¬ 
tends  quite  to  the  neck,  inflammation  and 
fever  liicceed  ;  and  when  cold,  clammy 
fweats  come  on,  attended  with  fyncope ,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  they  are  to  be 
confidered  as  the  harbingers  of  death. 

\ 

After  having  confidered  the  nature 
and  fituation  of  the  wound  in  this  bowel, 
all  that  art  can  do  to  aflift  nature  in  the 

cure* 


Si^nG  of  wounds 
of  the  Liver » 


The  treafmen, 
of  the  wound 
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Examples  of 
cures  of  Wounds 
hi  the  Liver • 


l 


core.  Is,  by  endeavouring  to  flop  the  ha<* 
morrhage  ;  bleeding  repeatedly  as  the  pat 
tlent  s  ftrength  will  bear;  keeping  his  bo¬ 
dy  open,  by  the  mold  lenient  purgatives, 
or  clyfters,  mjoining  the  ftridteft  regimen, 
refl',  &c.  treating  the  wound  according*  to 
the  general  rules  obferved  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  Abdomen  with  an  efFuiion  of 


blood,  and  making  fuch  applications  to  the 
whole  Abdomen ,  as  the  pain  and  tendon 
fhall  require,  and  as  already  have  been  di- 

**  i 

redted  :  but  deep  wounds  in  this  part  mtift 
determine  us  to  ’prefage  an  unhappy  event, 
though  there  are  upon  record  inftances, 
well  authenticated,  of  fonae  cures  bavin  « 

O 

been  performed - Glandorpius  fays,  he 

cured  a  youth  pi  a  large  wound  in  the  li- 
vzr.‘—-~Scultetus  relates  fuch  a  cure.— 
llildanus  mentions  a  cafe,  that  ended  hap¬ 
pily?  though  the  fymptoms  were  very  fe¬ 
vers,  where  a  piece  of  the  liver  was  found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  wound.,  feparated  by  a 


lword. — But  the  moft  memorable  example 
of  all,  is  that  recorded  in  the  Mem.  de. 
V Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  for  the  year  170  c, 
If  I  do  not  miftake  the  year,  of  a  lunatic, 

who 
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who  inflidted  eighteen  wounds  upon  him- 
felf,  eight  of  which  penetrated  the  cavity 
of  the  Abdomen ;  the  Liver ,  the  Colon,  and 
the  'Jejunum  fuffering  ;  yet,  by  frequent 
bleeding,  a  ftridt  regimen,  drefiing  feldom, 
&c.  he  was  cured  of  the  wounds  and  reco¬ 
vered  his  fenfes  ;  but  relapfing  about  a  year 
and  half  after,  he  laid  violent  hands  upon 
himfelf,  which  gave  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  parts  were  wounded  by 
opening  the  body. 


The  Gall-Bladder  is  of  a.  pyriform  fi¬ 
gure,  and  fituated  on  the  inferior  fide  of  the 
great  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  its  dudl  opens 
into  the  Duodenum .  Should  it  happen  to 
be  full  of  bile  when  wounded,  fome  of  that 
fluid  may  be  evacuated  externally  by  the 
aperture,  leaving  no  room  to  doubt,  what 
part  has  been  injured,  efpecially  when  but 
little  blood  is  difcharged  with  it;  though 
it  is  more  likely  it  lhou’d  fall  into  the 
Abdomen ,  where,  as  it  is  the  mod  acrimoni¬ 
ous  fluid  in  the  body,  it  may  foon  occafion 
very  fevcre  fymptoms ;  and  for  want  of  its 
being  thrown  into  the  intejlines  to  ftimulate 

them 


Of  the  Gain 

Bladder,  and 
fi^ns  nf  its  being 
wounded. 


The  treatment 

of  a  wound  in 
tiiJb  pAl  t« 


Mirtory  of  an 
extraordinary 
cafe  fn  m  our 
Fblloj .  Tranf. 


them  to  an  excretion  of  their  contents,  4 
fatal  conftipation  may  prove  the  confer 
q uence  of  that  defed. 

The  treatment  of  the  wound  itfelf,  a  nd 
of  the  patient,  in  all  other  relpeds,  differs 
very  little  from  what  has  j  ait  been  men¬ 
tioned  concerning  wounds  of  the  Liver  ; 
but  unleis  we  can  make  a  depending  open¬ 
ing  in  the  Abdomen  for  the  evacuation  of 
this  acrid  liquor,  we  have  reafbn  to  appre¬ 
hend,  all  our  endeavours  will  be  in  vain.— 
The  differtations  of  Monf  Petit,  relative  to 
this  matter,  and  other  extravafations  in  the 
Abdomen ,  in  the  ife  and  2d  voh  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  oj  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  de¬ 
fer  ve  to  be  read  with  particular  coniidera- 
tion  and  attention,  to  direct  our  judgment 
and  afiift  our  pradice. 

The  following  fatal,  and  very  pertinent* 
cafe,  was  communicated  to  our  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  An  Officer  received  a  wound  in  the 
infeiior  part  of  the  Gall-Bladder ,  without 
the  adjacent  parts  fullering  any  coniidera** 
ble  injury ;  but  the  confequent  f/mptoms 


were 


were  very  furprifing ;  the  Abdomen  was  iirn 
mediately  diftended,  as  if  the  patient  had 
been  afflided  with  an  Af cites  or  Tympanites y 
which  inflation  continued  till  his  death,  a- 
bout  a  week  after  he  received  the  wound. 
He  had  no  erudations,  or  borborygmi ,  and 
his  bowels  remained  obftinately  conftipated 
all  the  while  he  lived,  purges  and  clyfters 
having  no  effed ;  and  though  confiderable 
dofes  of  opiates  were  given,  they  procured 
little  or  no  eafe.  The  external  appearance 
of  the  wound  was  pale,  crude  and  flaccid  ; 
on  the  fifth'  day  he  complained  of  a  nanfea , 
and  had  a  flight  hiccup  ;  his  pulfe  was 
ilrong,  equal  and  flow,  till  the  day  before 
he  died,  then  intermitted  a  little,  but  his 
fenfes  were  perfcd  even  till  death  clofed 
the  miferable  fcene.  ( a ) 


The  Spleen  is  an  oblong,  flat  body  of  a 
livid  color  ;  its  fubftance  is  foft,  and  tex¬ 
ture  very  bcfe  ;  it  lies  in  the  left  Hypo- 
chondrium ,  in  con  tad,  on  its  fuperior  fide 

which 


Of  the  Spleen* 


[a)  See  a  cafe  in  my  Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Surge¬ 
ry,  in  which  68  binary  concretions  were  c’ifcharged  at 
an  abfcefs,  formed  jult  beneath  the  faife  ribs.  Edit.  2d, 


Wounds  in  this 
part  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  >'3  thole  of 
th*  Livif* 


©£  the  Pancreas. 


Waat  criteria  to 
afeertain  its  he» 
in g  wounded. 


whictids  convex,  with  the  Diaphragm,  and 
its  inferior  fide  refts  upon  the  ftomach,  co* 
Ion  and  kidney. 

There  is  no  material  difference  in  the 
confequences  of  a  wound  in  this  organ  and 
of  one  in  the  Liver.  It  is  not  quite  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  in  its  nature,  but  ' requires  to  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  in  general,  as 
a  wound  in  the  Liver . 

It  is  unneceflary  to  add  any  thing  here, 
concerning  wou  nds  of  the  Aorta  Vena  cava * 
and  other  large  blood- veffels  belonging  to 
this  region,  after  what  has  been  laid  in 
Pag.  108,  365. 

The  Pancreas  is  a  long  flat,  conglome¬ 
rate  gland,  fituated  behind  the  ftomach, 
lying  acrofs  the  Spine,  between  the  Liver 
and  the  Spleen ;  its  excretory  duB  opens 
into  the  Duodenum,  with  the  DuB  us  com - 
munis  choledockus .  (a)  * 

We  have  no  criterion  to  inform  us,  with 
certainty,  when  this  part  is  wounded  ;  our 

judgment 

( a )  \  id.  Burner  um  de  Graaf.  de  Succo  Pancreattco , 
with  a  beautiful  figure  of  the  Pancreas,  and  its  Dud! 
opening  into  the  Duodenum , 
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judgment  can  be  only  conjectural,  founded 
UDon  general  rules,  as  an  obfervance  of  the 

A  O 

direction  of  the  weapon,  &c.  but  a  wound 
by  which  the  duel  of  this  gland  is  opened, 
muft  be  deemed  very  dangerous  ;  becaufe 
the  fluid  that  fhoud  pafs  through,  and  be 
difeharged  into  the  Duodenum ,  will  fall  in- 
to  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen .  Wounds  m 
this  part  require  only  the  general  treatment. 


In  wounds  in  any  part  of  the  Abdomen ,  or 
its  contents,  as  well  as  ill  the  Thorax,  &c. 


if  a  cough  attends  the  patient,  it  demands 
particular  notice,  and  muft  be  removed,  or 
alleviated  all  we  poffibly  can,  by  pedtoral 
and  baifamic  remedies,  with  the  affiftance 
of  opiates,  as  the  urgency  of  the  fymptom 
requires  ;  becaufe  the  addon  of  coughing 


oppofes  every  intention  of  cure. 

The  kidnies  are  glandular  organs,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  feparate  the  aqueous  with  the 
faline  parts  from  the  blood,  and  are  fitua- 
ted,  as  has  been  obferved,  in  the  lateral  ca¬ 


vities  of  the  Abdomen,  the  right,  under  the 


great  lobe  of  the  Liver,  and  the  left,  under 
the  Spleen  the  right,  from  being  preflfed 
upon  by  the  Liver,  is  a  little  lower  in  its 

fit  nation 


Particular  re¬ 
gard  to  be  paid 
to  a  cough 
when  it  attends 
wounds  in  the 
Abdomen ,  &C. 


Of  the  f£\dnt?x+ 
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fituation  than  the  left  ;  at  their  fuperiot 
extremities,  they  are  in  contact  with  the 
Diaphragm ,  and  reft  againft  the  laft  ribs, 
and  at  their  inferior,  againft  the  OJfa  Ilium ,• 
lying  upon  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the 
Vertebrae  Lumber u?n ,  furrounded  with  a  great 
quantity  of  adipofe  membrane,  which  makes 
foft  beds  for  them  to  lie  in :  they  are  oblong 
flat  bodies,  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  2  or  3 
broad,  having  their  convexity  towards  the 
fpine ,  and  their  fubftance  is  pretty  folid. 


flow  wounds 
in  them  are  to 
•be  difrovered 
and  treated. 


Wounds  of  thekidnies  are  to  be  difco- 
vered,by  confidering  their  fltuation,  and  the 
general  directions  mentioned,  relating  to 

W  £ 

the  exploration  of  wounds  in  the  Vifcera  of 
the  Abdomen.  They  are  attended  with  pain 
and  tenfion  of  this  region,  fometimes  ex¬ 
tending  farther,  and  if  the  inftrument,  by 
which  the  wound  was  inflicted,  penetrated 

c> 

the  Pelvis  of  the  kidney,  urine  will  be  eva- 
cuated  by  the  wound,  and  blood  mixed 
with  it,  through  the  Urethra.  Thefe  muft 
be  looked  upon  as  dangerous  wounds,  but 
not  fo  dangerous  as  thofc  of  the  other  abdo¬ 
minal  vifcera  ;  tho’,  as  we  have  obferved, 
Acridly  fpeaking,  they  lie  out  of  the  limits 

of 


df  the  Abdomen.  They  are  to  be  treated  aS 
wounds  of  thofe  parts,  with  the  obfervance 
of  general  rules ;  and  when  the  wound  does 

o 

enter  into  the  Pelvis  of  the  kidney,  natural 
balfams,  as  Balf.  e  Copaib.  &c.  may  be  be¬ 
neficially  taken,  drinking  Aq.  Calcis ,  after 
the  pain,  inflammation  and  tenfion  are  oft.- — 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  1  was  called,  by 

* 

an  Apothecary,  to  an  elderly  Gentlewo¬ 
man,  who  had  long  voided  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  with  her  urine,  and  found  a  very  large 
abfeefs  upon  the  region  of  the  kidney* 
which  had  a  communication  with  its  pel¬ 
vis  ;  for,  upon  opening  it,  urine  was  dif- 
charged  with  the  pus.  Since  this,  fine  has 
enjoyed  better  health,  than  for  many  years 
before,  and  the  only  inconvenience  remain- 
ing  is  a  lmall  difeharge  of  matter  external¬ 
ly,  requiring  no  dreffing  but  a  piece  of 

common  plafter. - Fallopius ,  Dodonatus, 

&c.  relate  hiflories  of  cures  in  wounds  of 
the  kidnies. — Serjeant  Bernard's  narrative 
of  Con ful  Hobfons  cafe  in  the  Philof. 

\ Franf.  is  well  worth  reading  on  this  occa- 
fion.  T  he  celebrated  Profefibr  Marchetti 
of  Padua  performed  the  operation  of  Ne¬ 
phrotomy,  with  fuccefs,  upon  this  Gentle¬ 
man, 


I-Iiftory  of  an 
abi'cefs  original¬ 
ly  formed  in  riis 
Pelvis  of  tbe 
kidney. 


man,  when  he  was  Conful  at  Venice .  (d) 

of  the  Ureters,  The  Ureter s  are  {lender  canals,  running 
from  the  kidnies  to  the  bladder,  at  the  back 
of  the  peritonaeum,  without  entering  it  j 
and  after  paffing  over  the  Mufc .  Pfoce  in  art 
oblique  direction,  they  turn  down  into  the 
Pelvis ,  continuing  their  courfe  between 
the  ReButh  and  the  bladder  ;  the  umbilical 
arteries  on  one  fide,  and  the  vafa  deferentia 
on  the  other,  penetrating  the  bladder  on 
each  fi.de-  the  Vejicutce  ferninales ,  making  a 
triangle  with  the  Meatus  urinarius,  com¬ 
monly  at  the  diftance  of  about  an  inch. 


Howto  difcover 
wounds  o!;  the 
hreters  with  their 
treatment. 


Wounds  of  the  Ureters  are  known  by 
their  fituation,  the  direction  of  the  inftru- 
ment,  6 ec.  but  it  is  difficult  to  difcover 
them,  and  determine  this  point  with  preci¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  is  fcarce  poffible  they  fhou’d  be 
wounded,  without  injuring  fome  other 
parts  of  coniequence.-  Thefe  wounds  are 

more 


[a)  See  Les  cas  ou  Nephrctomie  fe  fait  aver.  Cucces  par 
MonJ \  Lafiite ,  en  Mem.  de  V Acad.  Roy.  de  Chlrurgle • 
Tom  2.  £t[ Recherches  kiftoriques  et  critiques  fur  la  Ne - 
pbro  tonne ,  ou  Taiile  dn  Rein .  Tom.  3.  par  Monf  He- 


P  V  .....  « 

inore  dangerous,  than  even  thofe  of  the 
kidnies  themfelves  ;  for  the  urine  mull  fall 

*  J  '  »  , 

into  the  Pelvis ,  if  not  into  the  Abdomen , 
2nd  produce  fatal  fymptoms  in  a  fhort 
time,  unlefs  fome  .way  fhou’d  be  pointed 
out  to  evacuate  it.  In  thefe  cafes  we  fhou’d 
allow  the  patient  to  drink  but  2  fmall 
quantity  of  liquor,  and  that  of  the  ibftcft 
and  moll  balfamic  kind,  void  of  any  ftimu- 
lating  property,  managing  the  wound  in 
the  fame  manner  as  wounds  of  the  kidnies, 

i  t  *  jr  *  r  9  »  •*> 

Thoug-h  the  following*  notes  have  no  immediate 

CD  O 

connexion  with  the  fubjedt,  yet  their  fingularity  may 
render  them  acceptable. 

In  opening  the  body  of  a  Gentleman  lately,  aged 
about  thirty,  who  died  hedlical,'  fome  years  after  it 
was  fuppofed  he  had  been  afRicled  with  true  nephritic 
fymptoms,  and  voiding  a  large  quantity  cf  pure  blood 
by  the  urinary  palfages,  I  found  one  of  the  ureters  im¬ 
pervious  as  a  ligament,  and  much  enlarged  for  a  con- 
fiderable  fpace  from  the  kidney,  with  purulent  matter, 
but  no  calculous  fubflarice,  in  its  pelvis  or  in  the  blad¬ 
der. - About  the  fame  time  I  attended  the  opening 

the  body  of  another  Gentleman,  who  died  of  a  Dia¬ 
betes^  and  had  long  been  affected  with  violent  hypo¬ 
chondriac  complaints.  Nothing  was  found  obferva- 
ble  in  this  body,  but  an  incyfted  aqueous  tumor  fitua- 
ted  upon  the  fuperior  part  of  the  left  kidney,  where 
the  arteries,  ramified  upon  the  cyft,  were  ollifred,  fhew- 
ina:  a  gradation  of  the  offification  from  a  cartilaginous  to 
a  perfect  honey  hardnefs,  which  upon  bending  broke 
in  fome  places  and  pierced  the  c6ats  of  thofe  veffels. 

■ - 1  aKo  once  law  offifications'  upon  the  furface  of  a 

Placenta  Uterina. - See  my  Cafes  and  Remarks  in 

Surgery,  Edit.  2d. 

£  e 


Of 


Of  wounds  of  the  parts  contained  in  the 

Pelvis. 


Of  the  Pelvis  , 
and  its  con¬ 
tents. 


The  boundaries  of  the  Pelvis,  which 
contain^  the  Bladder,  Return  and  Uterus 
with  its  appendages  are,  forward  the  Os  P u- 
Its  5  backward  the  Os  Sacrum  above,  the  Os 
Coccygis  below  ;  laterally  the  Ilia  above  and 
the  lfchia  below.  The  Bladderlits  in  the  low¬ 
er  anterior  part  of  the  Pelvis,  upon  the  inlide 
of  the  Symphyjis  of  the  Os  P ubis  it  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  neck,  body  and  fundus,  the  latter 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  Peritonaeum  by 
a  ligament.  When  the  Bladder  has  but  lit¬ 
tle  urine  in  it,  its  fundus  falls  below  the 
Sympbyfis  of  the  Or  Pubis ;  but  when  dii- 
tended  with  urine,  if  it  is  not  become  rigid, 
and  unyielding,  it  rifes  conliderahly  above 
it.  Its  upper  part  is  covered  with  the  pe¬ 
ritonaeum,  whence  it  is  reflected,  and  ex¬ 
panded  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  Rec¬ 
tum  ;  which  expanlion  is  formed  into  a 
kind, of  pouch,  receiving  part  of  the  fmall 
intejiines . 


Wounds 
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Wounds  of  the  Bladder  are  difcovered,  Signs  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  wownds 

by  coniidering  the  fituation  of  the  patrt,  the  of  tfee  Biaddtr. 
direction  of  the  weapon,  and  the  depth  it 
entered  ;  and  when  it  penetrates,  urine  i$ 
generally  evacuated  through  the  wound, 
which  circumftance  removes  all  doubt ; 

k  <  A  '  . 

and  a  wound  here  is  almoft  always  attended 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pud^s  and 
groins.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  Bladder  that  is 
wounded  ;  if  it  is  in  the  fundus ,  towards 
the  pofterior  part  of  it,  or  in  any  other, 
where  the  urine,  in  confequence  of  the 
wound,  muft  neceffarily  fall  into  the  cavity 
of  the  Abdomen ,  it  will  inevitably  prove 
mortal  ;  as  frequently  happened  in  per¬ 
forming  the  high  operation  for  the  ftone  ; 
on  which  account  it  was  juftly  exploded, 
and  certainly  will  not  be  pradtifed  again, 
except  under  particular  circumftances. 

When  the  urine  paffes  freely  out  of  the 
Bladder^  and  does  not  fall  into  the  Abdomen , 
we  want  not  inftances  from  lithotomy  to 
evince,  that  wounds  of  this  part  are  cura¬ 
ble  by  the  common  treatment  ;  and  fome 
Surgeons,  when  the  wound  is  at  the  fundus 
of  the  Bladder^  advife  ftitching  the  lips  of 

E  e  2  the 
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Hifcory  from 
Proffcffor  Mon- 
re. 


From  Monf. 
Petit , 


Of  the  uterus 
and  its  appen¬ 
dages. 


the  wound  and  bladder  together •,  as  has 
been  directed  in  wounds  of  the  ftomach 
and  intefiines,  in  order  to  prevent  the  falling 
of  the  urine  into  the  Abdomen. — Profeffor 
Monro  fays,  that  a  foldier  at  Sterling  was 
fhot  into  his  bladder,  and  the  wound  foon 
healed. — And  Monf.  Petit  relates  the  cafe 
of  an  Officer,  that  received  a  fhot  in  this 
part,  who  feventeen  years  after  was  cut  for 
the  done,  and  had  the  ball  extraded,  cafed 
over  with  calculous  matter,  (a) 

Before  mentioning  wounds  of  the  Rec¬ 
tum,  we  may  confide;*  thofe  of  the  Uterus  j 
firft  curforily  taking  notice  of  the  fituation 
ana  connexion  of  that  body,  anci  its  appen¬ 
dages,  in  reaped:  to  the  adjacent  paits.  Af¬ 
ter  removing  tire  contents  ot  the  Pbiiofnen, 
thofe  of  the  Pelvis  appear,  and  we  have  in 
one  view,  the  Colon  from  the  inferior  fig- 

moid  flexure,  the  Reclum ,  and  the  Bladder, 

/  , 

the  Uterus  lying  between  the  two  latter, 
with  its  appurtenances  ;  as  the  Ligament  a 
lata ,  which  are  only  doublings  of  the  P e~ 

ritonceum ,  through  which  the  veffels  pafs 

to 

[a]  See  what  Rlverius>  Glandorpius ,  Felix  ffiuriZy 
Cajparns  Baubinus ,  tat.  lay  upon  this  iubjedh 


to  the  Uterus  ;  the  Ligament  a  rotunda, 
that  run  along  in  a  terpentine  courfe,  upon 
the  upper  edge  of  the  Ligament  a  lata,  Irom 
the  anterior  corners  of  the  Fundus  Uteri , 
through  the  rings  or  fheaths  of  the  MuJ- 
CuL  obliq.  extern .  and  are  then  loll  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  groins  the  Lu¬ 
ba?  Fallopian#,  which  arife  from  the"  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  Fundus  Uteri,  and  are  connec¬ 
ted  to  the  Ligament  a  lata  ;  the  Morjiis  Ui- 
aboli,  a  jagged  body,  ridiculoufly  fo  called, 
refembling  a  fringe,  at  each  extremity  of 
thofe  tubes ;  and  the  Ox  aria  towards  the 
back  part  of  the  Uterus .  The  Vagina  ute¬ 
ri  is  of  a  lpungy  texture,  having  many 
glands,  whole  excretory  dudls,  called  Lacu¬ 
nae,  open  into  the  whole  extent  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  furface  5  it  is  placed  between  the 
Redlum  and  Meatus  ur inarms,  and  connec¬ 
ted  to  them,  by  the  univerfal  connecting 
fubilance,  the  cellular  membrane,  all  which 
paffages  have  a  degree  of  obliquity  in  their 
direction.  The  Uterus  begins  at  the  Os 
Line #,  where  the  Vagina  ends ;  it  is  litua- 
ted  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pe^is,  between 
the  Rectum  and  the  Bladder, Ts  has  been  ob~ 

E  e  3  ferved  ^ 


ferved ;  and  thefe  parts  are  ftrongly  con- 
nested  together*  though  left  much  at  li-» 
berty,  to  allow  of  the  necelfary  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  each  refpeCtively,  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  Peritonaeum ,  which 
paffes  over  them,  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
giving  them  their  external  covering.  ( a ) 


TSr.c  fymptoms 
Accompanying 
wounds  of  the 
Otiterus  and  its 
appendages  ve* 
3ry  analagous. 


Fudivt  the  analogy  of  the  fymptomS,  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  diftinguifh  wounds  of  the 
Uterus  itfelf,  from  thofe  of  its  appendages* 
m  an  unimpregnated  Hate,  as  has  been  re¬ 
marked  5  but,  even  in  this  cafe,  fhou’d  the 
Weapon  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  Uterus , 
fome  appearance  of  blood  may  be  difcover- 
ed  through  the  Vagina ,  fufficient  to  direCt 
our  judgment  with  precifion.  When  it  is 
diftended  with  the  Foetus,  wounds  may  be 
attended  with  fuch  an  effiifion  of  blood> 
that  nothing  can  fave  the  patient  but  a 
fpeedy  extraction  of  it  ;  under  which  cir-N 
cumftance,  the  Cafarian  operation  is  advi-^ 
iable,  if  it  cannot  be  effected  in  any  other 
manner  ;  for  after  delivery,  the  Uterus 
foon  contracts*  the  divided  velfels  collapfc* 

and 


^a)  Vid.  Regnerum  de  Grdaf  de  Muller um  Organls 
Generaiismi  irfervlentibus  :  Et  Noortwyk  de  Utero  bitms* 
m  gravido* 


and  the  hemorrhage  flops.  Thefe  wounds 
are  to  be  looked  upon  of  a  very  dangerous 
nature,  and  are  to  be  treated  according  to 
general  rules,  like  thofe  of  the  Bladder, 
&c.  taking  all  poffible  care,  in  all  of  them, 
to  prevent  the  falling  of  any  thing  into  the 
cavity  of  the  Pelvis  gr  Abdomen .  (a) 

Wounds  of  the  Vagina  Uteri  are  not  very 
dangerous  ;  they  are  commonly  attended 
with  pain  in  the  groins,  fubes  and  facral 
region.—— I  have  twice  found  large  ftones 
lying  in  fuch  a  favourable  pofition  to  be  cut 
upon  through  the  Vagina  Uteri  and  neck 
of  the  Bladder ,  as  to  encourage  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  that  manner,  preferable  to  any 

crther ; 

(a)  See  two  Memoirs  by  Monf.  Simon  upon  the  c«- 
farian  operation,  in  the  Mem.  deV Acad.  Roy.  de  Chi - 
rurg.  and  Doctor  Cyprianus’ s  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Mil¬ 
lington ,  M.  D.  upon  the  fame  fubjedh - Some  years 

ago  I  examined  the  body  of  a  woman,  who  had  an  ex - 
trauterine  fectus  extracted  by  piece  meal  at  an  abfcefs, 
opened  in  the  umbilical  region,  long  after  the  term  of 
geftation  was  expired.  I  found  the  parts  that  had  fuf- 
fered,  perfedtly  healed,  the  woman  enjoying  a  good 
{late  of  health,  but  file  had  never  fince  been  pregnant. 
I  received  a  very  exadt  and  circumftantial  account  ©f 
this  cafe  from  the  woman,  and  the  Surgeon  who  cured 

her. - - Albucafis ,  Alexander  Benediftus ,  Hildanus  and 

other  Writers,  have  recorded  hiftories  of  cafes  to  this 
purpofe. 


Hiftories  of 
ftones  extracted 
out  of  the  Blad¬ 
der  by  cutting 
through  the 
Vagina  uteri. 


Of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a 
weund  of  the' 
Rcffum, 


Hiftory  of  a  An¬ 
gular  cafe, 


other  ;  and  which  gave  the  patients  very 
little  pain,  either  in  making  the  wounds, 
or  extraction  of  the  hones.  They  were 
both  cured  in  three  weeks,  with  the  happy 
confequence  of  retaining  their  urine  per¬ 
fectly  well. 

Shqu’d  the  Return  be  wounded,  and  the 
Bladder  at  the  fame  time,  it  may  prove  ve¬ 
ry  difficult  to  cure  fuch  a  wound,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  urine  falling  continually  upon 
its  as  we  fee,  when  that  accident  happens 
in  Lithotomy  :  but  when  the  Rectum  only 
is  injured,  and  the,  wound  can  be  eafily 
come  at,  it  readily  admits  of  cure,  as  we 
obferve  after  the  operation  for  the  Fijlula  in 
Am  s  in  which  cafe,  when  finufes  extend 
too  high,  to  be  opened  with  fafety,  balfa- 
mic  injections,  &c.  may  be  ufed  to  advan¬ 
tage.  ■  - 

I  HREE 

A  Surgeon  of  the  higheft  character  told  'me,  he 
once  was  concerned  in  a  cafe,  where  the  whoie  Vagina 
fcparated  in  a  mortification,  as  far  as  the  Os  1  uicOy  the 
patient  recovering  beyond  expectation. 

Paulus ,  /E this l Beni ven ins,  U'c.  fpeak  of  women  who 
furvived  the  lofs  of  the  Uterus  itfelf. 

See  in  my  Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Surgery,  the  cafe 
a  dangerous  hamorrhage  proceeding  from  a  fungous 

excfefcence  upon  one  of  the  Nympho;. - Concerning 

exuberance  of  thefe  parts,  confult  Heifter  and  Maim - 
ceau  •  and  on  account  of  an  incipient  mortification 
there,  Solingen^  de  Morh,  mulierum,  .  . 


I 
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Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  was  con-  a  finger  «<• 

J  ^  of  a  FiJiula  in 

fulted  in  the  cafe  of  a  woman  upwards  of  a™  cured, 
thirty  years  of  age,  whofe  health  was  much 
impaired,  by  the  long  continuance  of  a 

very  bad  FiJiula  in  Ano.  Her  Surgeon 
had  opened  many  fimifes ,  in  different  di¬ 
rections,  and  treated  the  cafe  judicioufly ; 
but  one  remaining  pretty  high  up  the  Rec¬ 
tum,  tending  diredtly  towards  the  Vagina 
Uteri ,  and  difcharging  an  ill-conditioned 
matter  immoderately,  which  he  durft  not 
venture  to  open,  perplexed  him  very  much  ; 
on  which  account  he  deli  red  me  to  vifit 
her  with  him.  By  introducing  my  finger 
into  the  Vagina ,  and  the  probe  into  this 
finus ,  I  found  it  terminated  juft  above  the 

Carunculae  myrtiformes  :  I  propofed  draw- 

{  •  # 

ing  a  Jet  on  through  the  Retium  into  the 
Vagina ,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  eafily  performed,  with  an  inftrument 
a  little  more  curved  than  a  tonfil-needle, 
having  an  eye  towards  the  point.  It  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  happily,  that  the  difcharge  was 
obtained,  at  this  depending  opening  in  the 
Vagina ,  with  little  or  no  inconvenience  , 
and  after  continuing  the  Jet  on  about  three 

weeks4 
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Of  the  Scrttum, 
and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  wotjnds 

in  it. 


Scarifications 
fometimes  ufe- 
fulinanafarcous 
dropfies  of  this 
part. 


weeks,  it  was  left  out,  and  the  cure  com¬ 
pleted  without  any  farther  trouble.  She 
ventured  to  marry  loon  after,  and  brought 
forth  a  healthy  child  in  lefs  than  a  year  $ 
lince  which  flie  remains  perfectly  well,  (a) 

The  compofition  of  the  Scrotum,  is 
chiefly  loofe  fkin,  and  cellular  membrane 
without  fat,  which  may  be  eafily  inflated 
with  air ;  and  is  a  foft  bed  for  the  tender 

tejlicles  to  be  repofed  in _ - — Wounds  in 

this  part  require  no  peculiar  management, 
and  in  general  heal  kindly.  A  bag  trufs 
is  the  proper  bandage,  affixed  to  a  waift- 
band,  to  receive  and  fupport  the  part. — ~ 
In  anafarcous  dropfies,  the  cellulary  mem¬ 
brane  here  is  fometimes  exceflively  loaded 
with  water,  diftending  the  part  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  lize ;  under  which  circumftances,  I 
have  made  fcarifications  feveral  times  with 
advantage,  and  without  any  bad  accidents 

The 

(a)  This  cafe,  with  fomething  more  upon  the  fub- 
je£t,  is  inferted  among  my  Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Sur- 


i 


The  defies  are  originally  fttuated  in  the 
Abdomen ,  juft  beneath  the  kidnies ,  and  gra¬ 
dually  defcend,  near  the  time  of  birth, 
through  the  fheath  of  the  fpermatic  cord  in*- 
to  the  Scrotum,  each  carrying  along  with  it 
a  peritoneal  coat,  making  the  'Tunica  vagi - 
vales. — This  anatomical  difcovery  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Hunter >  explains  the  nature  of  the 
Hernia  congenita ,  or  that  Ipecies  of  rup¬ 
ture,  where  the  intejline  and  tejlicle  are 
found  in  contadt  ;  which  before  cou’d  not 
be  accounted  for,  only  upon  a  fuppofition 
of  there  being*  at  the  fame  time,  a  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  Peritoneum -  ( a ) 

The  fpermatic  cord  is  com'pofed  of  an 
artery,  vein,  nerve,  lymphatics,  vas  deferens , 
the  cremafter  mufcle,  and  aponeurotic 
membrane,  derived  from  the  opening  of 
the  Muf  obfy.  extern.  They  are  connec- 


(i)  This  difcovery  was  made  by  Do&or  Hunter ,  la 
the  year  1755,  shifted  by  the  diligent  inveftigation 
of  his  brother  Mr.  John  Hunter ,  a  very  accurate  and 
indefatigable  Anatomift,  and  an  excellent  Surgeon; 
and  it  was  demonftrated  by  the  Do&or,  in  his  le&ures, 

that  year. - See  Mr.  John  Hunter's  obfervations  oil 

theflate  of  the  Tejies  in  a  Fatus ,  and  on  the  Hernia 
itngcnita,  in  Doctor  Hunters  Medical  Commentaries* 
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The  original 
fituation  of  tho 

'left  a. 


fftrnii  congenita 
now  explained* 


Qf  the  fpertnat^ 
cord. 
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ted  by  cellular  membrane ;  which  alfb 
makes  the  {heath  of  the  cord,  and  through 
that  the  intejline  defcends,  before  the  vef- 
fels,  in  a  rupture,  (a) 

of  the  Te/fos, '  The  figure  of  the  Tefes  is  of  a  flattifli 
Zhsi&atrfe  oval  >  the.V  are  and  glandular,  and  tu- 
ta-  bular  with  great  tortuofity,  and  are  appoint- 
ku  ed  to  fecrete  and  elaborate  the  femen  ;  they 

are  left  very  loofe  and  moveable  in  the 
Scrotum ,  by  which  means,  they  are  much 
*  lefs  liable  ta  external  injuries.—' The  Epidi¬ 
dymides  are  vafcular  bodies,  attached  to  the 
pofterior  parts  of  the  Tefes ,  in  which  the 
feminal  duffs  unite,  forming  the  Ft afa  defe - 
rentia  ;  which  convey  the  femen,  prepared 
by  the  Tejles,  to  its  refervoirs,  the  Vejiculce 
feminaks,  lying  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the 
Bladder ,  beyond  the  prof  rate  gland..  Shou’d 
thefe  bodies,  or  their  duffs,  happen  to  be 
injured  in  lithotomy ,  the  patient  may  be 
fpoiled  for  the  office  of  procreation. 

According 


(, a )  vSee  an  extraordinary  cafe  of  a  Circocele ,  in  my 
Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Surgery,  requiring  caftration. 
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/ 

According  to  the  nature,  texture  and  ^ehe°f^"d‘ 

fenlibility  of  the  Te/les,  and  their  appenda-  &e‘ 
ges,  the  Epidid]  mides,  wounds  in  them  are  to 

be  treated  w'ith  great  care  and  gentlenefs, 
obferving  general  rules  :  and  fhou  d  the 
fpermatic  cord  be  wounded,  no  particular 
management  is  required  ;  but  in  wounds 
of  the  Tejlicles,  &c.  the  ferotum  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  fupported  with  a  bag-trufs;  which 
fhou’d  not  be  omitted  when  only  the  cord 
is  injured. 


When  the  radical  cure  of  the  Hydrops  Remarks  con. 

cerning  the  ra- 

¥ unices  vaginalis  is  attempted,  from  what  1  dicaicureofth* 

®  i  Hydrops  'Tunica 

have  obferved  ia  patients  of  my  own,  as  •vaginalis,  and 

1  J  cafcraiioa, 

well  as  of  others,  I  am  fully  convinced, 
that  the  beft  method  is,  to  take  out  an  oval 
piece  by  incifion.  And,  in  caftration,  from 
a  great  many  examples,  and  ft  rift  attention^ 

I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  upon  my  mind, 
concerning  the  propriety  of  taking  up  only 
the  fpermatic  artery,  in  order  to  obviate 
fevere  fyrnptoms  ;  which  I  have  feen  arife, 
beyond  difpute,  in  confequence  of  tying  the 
whole  cord.  Concerning  both  thefe  ope¬ 
rations,  I  have  faid  fomething  more  in  ano¬ 
ther 
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ther  place,  founded  upon  inconteftible  evP 
dence.  (<*) 

or  the  Penh.  The  teguments  of  the  Penis  are  a  looft 
fkin,  and  cellular  membrane  without  fat, 
like  that  of  the  Scrotum ,  which  may  alfo  be 
inflated  to  a  great  degree  by  blowing  air 
into  it;  and  there  is  a  reduplication,  form-* 
ingakind  of  hood  to  the  Gians  Penis,  call¬ 
ed  the  Prepuce .  The  body  of  the  Penis  is 
made  up  of  two  Corpora  cavernofa^  th eCor- 
pusfpongiofumUre  three,  and  two  pairofmuf- 
cles,  called  the  JLreffiores  Penis  and  Accelera - 
tores  Urinee.  The  Corpora  cavermfa  a  rife 
diftindly  from  the  QJfaPub*  and  Ifch,  and  at 
their  origin,  are  called  Crura  Penis ;  thele 
bodies  are  continued  to  the  Gians  Penis ,  and 
will  admit  of  inflation.  The  Corpus  fpon- 

giofum  fwells  out  at  its  beginning,  making 
what  is  called  the  bulb  of  the  Urethra,  and 
at  its  termination,  it  makes  the  Gians 
Penis  ;  along  this  body  runs  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  which  is  alfo  of  a  fpungy  texture, 

vafcular 


(<?)  See  my  Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Surgery,  the  fe- 
eond  Edition. 
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vafcular  and  glandular.  The  infide  of  this 
canal  is  lined  with  a  delicate  membrane, 
pierced  in  many  places,  through  its  whole 
extent,  by  the  excretory  dudls  of  glands  call¬ 
ed  Lacunae >  by  which  means  i.t  is  con- 
ftantly  fupplied  and  imbued  with  a  vifcid 
fluid,  or  mucus ,  to  defend  it  from  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  urine ;  and  there  are  lympha¬ 
tics,  running  from  hence  to  the  V ejicula  fe- 
minales ,  which  have  lately  been  filled  with 
quickfilver  by  Mr.  Watfon ,  an  ingenious 
Anatomift  in  London.  The  firft  pair  of 
mufcles  arife  from  the  tuberofities  of  the 
Ofj a  Ifch .  run  in  the  direction  of  the  Crura 
Penis ,  and  are  loft  upon  the  aponeurotic  l heath 
of  the  Corpora  cavernofa .  The  fecond  arife 
between  the  Crura  Penis  and  foon  join,  mak¬ 
ing  a  tendinous  ring  round  the  Urethra ; 
from  thence  they  proceed  to  the  Spbindier 
Ani,  and  are  loft  in  that  mufcle.  On  the 
back  of  the  Penis ,  between  the  Corpora  ca¬ 
vernofa,  runs  the  Vena  Magna ,  fo  called  by 
modern  Anatomifts  ;  and  into  each  of  thefe 
bodies  enter  an  artery,  vein  and  nerve,  dis¬ 
tributing  their  branches. 


.  i 

'  v 


W  hen 
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The  treatment 
of  wounds  of 
the  Penh . 


The  methods 
of  making 
wounds  into 
the  Urethra 
when  flones  are 
lodged  there. 


When  we  duly  confider  the  nature* 
ftruCture,  and  combination  of  the  parts, 
compofing  the  Penis,  it  muft  evidently  ap¬ 
pear,  that  deep  wounds  in  it  demand  more 
attention  than  ordinary,  though  the  gene¬ 
ral  rules  are  to  be  obferved  in  the  treatment 
of  them.  a ) 

When  allone  is  lodged  in  the  Urethra , 
and  it  is  found  neceffary  to  cut  upon  it  in 
order  to  extract  it,  the  general  method  di¬ 
rected  is,  to  make  the  wound  laterally  in¬ 
to  that  canal,  fir  A:  drawing  up  the  fkin,  &c. 
of  the  Penis  enough  to  be  flipped  down 
and  cover  over  the  other  part  of  the  wound, 
with  a  view  of  expediting  the  cure,  and 
preventing  a  Fijlula  in  confequence  of 
the  operation ;  but  this  method  feems 
more  likely  to  caufe,  than  obviate,  incon¬ 
veniences  ;  as  the  urine  may  then  be  dif- 
fufed  in  the  cellular  membrane,  occafioning 
inflammation,  &c.  and  bring  on  the  very 
evil,  we  are  ftudymg  to  avoid  :  therefore  it 
appears  more  eligible,  to  endeavour  to  make 

the 

(a)  Vid  Tradfatum  Regnert  De  Graafe  de  Virorum 
Organic  Generation  infertile ntibus t 


'  *v  •  • 

tne  wound  in  the  fkin  and  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  correfpond  with  that  in  the  l  ret  bra ; 
keeping  the  lips  of  it  together,  with  a  (trip 

of  common  plafter,  having  a  flit  in  the 

# 

middle  to  be  ufed  as  the  uniting  bandage, 

*  V  *  r  t 

after  applying  to  the  wound,  a  very  thin 
even  pledget  of  fome  vulnerary  balfam,  as 
directed  in  incifed  v/ounds.  This  method 
I  have  pradtifed  much  to  my  fatisfadtion. 


*  i 


I  have  divided  the  Prepuce deveral times 
in  Phimofes,  without  any  ill  accidents  fu- 
pervening  3  but  I  have  been  informed,  by 


two  very  eminent  Pradfitioners;  who  were 
eye-witneffes  of  mortifications  happening 
in  confequenc e  of  this  feeming  flight  ope¬ 
ration,  in  patients  of  cachedfic  habits ; 
which  difaftrous  events  fhoud  admoniih  us 
to  act  with  precaution. 


I  -  ,  V 

Unhappy  con-  . 
fequences  upon 
cutting  the  Pre¬ 
puce  in  Phimofes,- 


I 


Previous  to  operations  in  Surgery,  it  Cautior,s  of 

A  O  J  7  great  lmpoit- 

is  certainly  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  import-  ^cd°tobe  aU 
ance,  to  redtify  what  is  amifs,  in  the  pati¬ 
ent's  health  and  conftitution,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  :  an  inattention  to  thefe  things,  I  am 
perfuaded,  has  frequently  prevented  fuccefs 
attending  operations,  that  have  been  well 

F  f  performed  1 
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performed  ;  after  which,  the  greateft  de¬ 
gree  of  circumfpedtion  is  alfo  demanded,  and 
fometimes  found  abfolutely  neceffary,  to 
obtain  the  propofed  end  and  defign  of  them ; 
and  indeed  this  obfervance  cannot  be  too 
earneftly  inculcated. 

Of  wounds  of  the  Extremities. 

Having  gone  through  the  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  three  cavities,  &c.  and,  in 
the  general  hiftory  of  them,  confidered 
thofe  of  the  teguments,  mufcles,-  tendons, 
arteries,  veins,-  lymphatics,  nerves,  &c.  lit¬ 
tle  is  left  to  be  faid  concerning  wounds  of 
the  extremities,  but  to  recommend  a  good 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  ftru&ure,  me- 
chanifm  and  ufe  of  thefe  parts  ;  which, 
joined  to  the  general  rules  laid  down  for  the 
management  of  fueh  accidents,  will  prove 
a  fufficient  direction,  what  meafures  to 
take,  in  the  various  kinds  of  them,  howe¬ 
ver  complicated. 

We  muft  always  remember,  as  has  be- 

Portion  of  t2ie  J 

limb  to  bs  ob-  fore  foeen  remarked,  that  whenever  a  mui~ 

served*  1 


*  r  * 

cle  or  tendon  is  divided,  totally  or  partially. 


it  is  of  great  confequence,  to  place  the  limb 
in  a  favourable  pofition  to  relax  it,  that  the 
undivided  part  may  not  he  put  upon  the 
ft  retch,  or  the  ends  drawn  more  afunder, 
which  require  to  be  kept,  as  near  together 
as  poffible,  when  they  cannot  be  kept  quite 
in  contadt :  and  fhou’d  the  future  be  prac- 
tifed  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  it  is  neceffary 

to  give  rather  more  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance.  Here  I  may  juft  repeat  the 
proper  pofture  to  put  the  limb  in,  when  the 
5 Tendo  Achhlti  is  wounded ;  which  is  effec¬ 
ted  by  bending  the  knee  and  extending  the 
foot,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  leaves  the  part 
moft  at  eafe. 


'J 


The  moft  formidable  wounds  of  the 
limbs,  are  thofe  accompanied  with  fradtures 
outlie  bones  ;  to  which  part  of  Surgery  I 
have  fpoken  fufficiently,  in  a  little  work  I 

t  .  t  ■ 

printed  a  few  years  ago,  now  reprinted  with 
additions,  and  fee  no  manner  of  reafon  to 
alter  my  fentiments,  the  fame  fuccefs  ftill 
attending  the  fame  method. 


Wounds  ac-  t 
com  panted  with 
fra £lu res  the 
moil  formida¬ 
ble. 


All  kinds  of  wounds  of  the  joints  re¬ 
quire  the  gen  deft  and  mildeft  treatment  and 

F  f  2  applications. 


Treatment  of 
wounds  of  th* 
joints. 


applications,  with  the  utmoft  care  and  at* 
tention  to  prevent  pain,  inflammation  and 
fever,  according  to  the  rules  we  have  had 
occafion  to  mention  repeatedly,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  treatife  :  and  probably  the 
wrapping  the  whole  part  up  at  firft,  in  a 
warm,  emollient  cataplafm,  renewing  it  as 
often  as  it  grows  cold,  might  prove  the 
happy  means  of  obviating  bad  accidents,  in 
thefe  threatening  cafes. 


Confinement  to 
the  bed  to  be 
irjomed  in 
wounds  of  he 
infe'ioi  extremi¬ 
ties. 


In  a  wound  of  a  lower  extremity,  it  is 
advifable  to  confine  the  patient  to  his  bed  ; 
and  when  in  the  joint,  that  injunction  muft 
be  peremptorily  infilled  upon,  keeping  the 
limb  as  much  at  reft,  as  in  a  luxation  or 
fra&ure,  in  order  to  have  the  main  inten¬ 
tions  of  cure  more  effedtually  anfwered  : 
however,  as  loon  as  the  part  will  bear  gen-* 
tie  motion  frequently,  that  will  be  requi- 
fite,  as  a  means  of  preventing  an  immobi¬ 
lity  of  the  joint. 


Wounds  of  the 
joints  very  dan¬ 
gerous. 


Wounds  of  the  joints  made  either  by 
pun&ure  or  incifion,  are  of  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  nature,  as  they  are  furrounded  with 
tendinous  and  membranous  parts  ;  which 
though  not  very  fenfible  in  a  found  ftate,  as 


behave obferved  ;  yet  when  inflamed,  they 
become  exquifitely  fenfible,  often  attended 

with  vehement  pain  and  fever,  and  fome- 
times  with  delirious  fymptoms  and  convui- 
lions.  The  danger  is  fall  increafed,  when 
the  wound  penetrates  the  capfular  ligament ; 
a  cafe  which  may  be  difcovered  by  the 
probe,  and  generally  by  a  difcharge  of  the 
Synovia,  fecreted  by  glands  in  the  joint,  to 
facilitate  its  motion  ;  but  as  a  diicharge  of 
a  fimilar  kind  may.  deceive  our  judgment, 
proceeding  from  wounds  into  the  iaccuii 
vuicoji y  which  lie  under  the  tendons  of  ibme 
long  mufcles  that  play  upon  bones  near,  or 
over  joints,  furnilhing  them  with  fuch  a  lu¬ 
bricating  fluid,  to  prevent  the  ill  effedts  of 
fridtion,  we  ihou’d  be  acquainted  with  the 
fituation  of  thefe  little  membranous  bags, 
that  we  may  not  immediately  conclude  the 
wound  penetrates  the  joint,  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fluid  difcnarged,  without 
farther  conlideralicm  Wounds,  that  en¬ 
ter  the  joints,  muft  be  looked  upon  as  much 
more  dangerous  than  thofe  in  which  only 
thefe  Saccnli  or  BtrJ*  are  opened,  and  they 
will  generally  afford  a  larger  fynovial  dii¬ 
charge. 

F  f  3 


When 


When  an  atrophy  follows  a  wound  iq 
a  limb,  with  or  without  rigidity  of  the 
joint,  nothing  carries  fo  much  probability 
of  giving  relief  as  pumping  at  Bath  but, 
as  a  fubftitute,  warm  water  may  be  poured 

■  jt 

upon  it  at  home,  in  imitation  of  that ; 
ufing  good  fridlion  with  a  flefti  brufh  to 
the  wafted,  and  emollient  embrocations  to 

,  . .  \  i  V.A  '*  \  . 

the  rigid  parts,  giving  them  gentle  motions 
as  early  as  they  will  admit  of  being  moved, 
without  creating  much  pain,  as  has  been 
advifed.  The  water  for  this  purpofe  may 
eafily  be  impregnated  with  warm,  plants. 
See,  giving  it,  in  fome  degree,  the  virtues  of 
the  natural  Baths. 

I  have  inferted  the  following  lift  of  the 
Sacculi  tnucoji ;  it  appearing  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  to  diftinguilh  whether  the  wound 
penetrates  the  joint,  or  only  a  Sacculuy  is 
opened ;  which  confideration  I  do  not  find 
has  been  paid  any  regard  to,  in  refpedt  to 
wounds  contiguous  to  the  joints,  by  any 
Writer  in  Surgery,  [a) 

In  refpedt  to  wounds  o  the  extremities  and  articula¬ 
tions,  we  may  confult  Glajidorpius ,  it  ifeman%  Pare , 
Forejius ,  Dodo-ams,  Placentinus ,  &c.  and  Hitdanuds 
differ  tat  ion,  de  hhir»,  among  his  other  works,  is  well 
worth  reading  on  this  occaiion. 

[a)  Our  great  Matter  in  Anatomy,  Dodtor  Hunter , 
calls  thefe  little,  fine  membranous  bags,  Saccuii  mneofi , 
and  the  celebrated  Albinus ,  Burjcs  mucofa in  his  Hij- 
ioria  Mufculorum,— — -It  is  laid  that  Bellini  firft  ofa- 
ferved  them. 
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A  lift  of  the  Sacculi  mucoft ,  with  their  fituation  and 
connection.  They  may  be  made  very  confpi- 
cuous  by  inflation. 


Deltoides, 


2  [  Biceps  Brachii . 


lliacus  interims 
and  Pfoas . 


LatiJJimus  Dorfi 
and 

Teres  Major . 


Gluteus  max. 


Gluteus  meMius. 


A  large  one  fituated  under  this  mufcle  upon 

the  Acromion  Scapula, 

A  fmall  one,  inverting  the  tubercle  of  the 
Radius ,  both  on  the  fide  where  the  tendon  is 
fixed,  and  alfo  on  the  other  fide,  where  there 
is  no  tendon  ;  it  adheres  flrongly  to  the  whole 
tubercle,  and  loofely  to  part  of  the  Supinator 
brevis ,  under  which  it  lies,  as  well  as  under 
the  tendon  of  the  Biceps . 

A  large  thin  and  pliable  one  is  found  upon 
the  Ifchium ,  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  lliacus 
internus  and  Pfoas ,  as  they  pafs  down  to  their 
infertions  in  the  Os  Femoris  \  it  is  attached  to 
thefe  tendons,  and  to  the  anterior  furface  of 
the  capfular  ligament ;  and  this  Sacculus  fome- 
times  communicates  with  the  joint,  as  I  have 
obferved. 

One  is  fituated  between  the  extremities  of 
the  tendons  of  thefe  mufcles,  adhering  rtrong- 
ly  to  them. 

A  large  thin  one,  firmly  conne&ed  by  a 
fmall  part  of  it  to  the  back  of  the  Trochanter , 
immediately  under  the  termination  of  the  Glu- 
tens  medius ,  and  is  loofely  attached  to  the  rert 
of  the  Trochanter  and  the  tendon  of  the  Glute¬ 
us  maximus . 

A  fmall  one,  fituated  between  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  its  tendon,  and  that  of  the  Pyriformis. 
adhering  to  bpth. 


7  Gluten 


Gluteus  minim. 

A  final  1  thin  one,  attached  to  its  tendon  ane| 
the  Trochanter  major. 

Gemini. 

i 

A  final!  one  between  them  and  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Obturator  internus^  connedfed  to 
both,  and  to  that  part  of  the  Caffula  of  the 
joint,  which  lies  under  the  Gemini . 

Biceps  Cruris. 

One  is  fituated  between  the  end  of  its  ten¬ 
don  exteriorly,  and  the  capfular  ligament  of 
the  knee,  adhering  to  both. 

Semimtmbrano- 
fus . 

A  fin  all  one  lies  between  its  tendon,  which 
runs  between  the  inner  condyle  of  the  Tibia 
a  <4  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint. 

Cruralis  & 

Vajli. 

Behind  the  tendons  of  the  Cruralis  and 

1  Vajli ,  there  is  a  thin  hut  large  one,  connected 
to  thofe  tendons  before  they  join  ;  and  after 
their  junction,  it  is  fixed  to  the  Patella  ;  it 
aifo  adheres  to  the  Capfula  of  the  joint,  that 
expands  i.felf  over  the  bone. 

Gracilis  S ar¬ 
teritis  &  Semi - 
tendinofus . 

Under  the  extremities  of  the  tendons  of 
|  thefe  mufcles  is  a  large  one,  adhering  to  them 
on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  to  the  capfular 
ligament  of  the  knee,  on  the  infide  where 

thefe  tendons  play. 

Gemellus . 

A  large  one  lies  under  its  inner  head,  firmly 
attached  to  its  tendinous  origin,  alfo  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  S emit endino fus  and  the  Capfula 
of  the  knee  near  the  anterior  condyle. 

Soleus . 

The  tendon  of  the  Soleus  pafles  over  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  Os  Calcis ,  between  which  and 
the  bone,  lies  a  large  Sacculus  ;  and  near  that 
is  found  a  glandular  body,  which  furnifhes  a 
mucous  fluid  for  the  more  effectual  lubrica¬ 
tion  of  thefe  parts,  that  are  in  fuch  confl  ant 
motion  in  walking. 

I  5  Tibialis 

f 
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Tibialis  antlcus. 


A  (mail  one  is  fixed  to  the  tendcn  a  little 
before  its  termination,  where  it  plays  on  the 
top  of  the  foot.  '  '  V 


One  lies  under  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle, 

Peroncus  lengus.  where  it  plays  over  the  Os  cunei  forme  on  the 

i  outfide  of  the  foot. 

■■ 


Many  years  ago,  before  I  had  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  Sacculi ,  I  was  called  to  a  young 
man,  who  had  received  a  wound,  with  the 
bill  of  a  wood-hook,  on  the  infide  of  his 
knee,  juft  above  the  joint,  whence  proceed¬ 
ed  a  lynovial  difeharge,  which  made  me 
then  apprehend  it  penetrated  the  burfal  li¬ 
gament  ;  but  the  wound  healing  kindly,  by 
the  common  treatment,  without  ill  acci¬ 
dents  fupervening,  I  have  ftnee  been  incli¬ 
ned  to  think,  upon  reflection,  that  the  wea¬ 
pon  only  penetrated  one  of  thefe  Sacculi, 
and  not  the  joint.  ( a ) 


A  cafe  in  which 
it  is  apprehend¬ 
ed  one  of  thefe 
Sacculi  was  o- 
pened,  though 
at  the  lime  it 
happened,  the 
wound  was 
thought  to  pe- 
netrate  the  bur ® 
Jal  ligament. 


Of  Gun-fhot  wounds. 
Surgeons  of  the  preateft  abilities  and 

o 

experience  having  amply  treated  thisfubjed;, 
I  fhall  be  very  brief  upon  it.  Gun- 

(a)  Probably  in  thefe  Sacculi  diforders  may  be  feated 
ejeferving  future  conlideration. 


\ 


Of  the  nature  GuN-SHOT  WOUllds  afC  the  Slioft  COlll- 

and  treatment 

pf  ^un-fhot  plicated,  and  to  be  confidered  as  the  worft 

fort  of  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds. 

Shou’d  the  external  openings  be  fmall,  they 

require  immediate  enlargement ;  which, 

befides  anfwering  other  good  purpofes,  gives 

room  to  extract  extraneous  bodies,  as  we 

have  diredled  in  the  general  treatment  of 

wounds  :  and  after  the  extraction  of  a  ball 
«  * 

or  other  foiid  body,  we  ought  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  careful  in  our  fearch,  left  any  part  of 
the  garments,  that  may  have  been  carried  in 
with  it,  fliou’d  be  left  behind,  which  wou’d 
infallibly  obftrudt  the  cure,  and  probably 
produce  worfe  fymptoms,  than  even  the  ball 

-v  r  ■ 

itfelf :  and,  above  all  things,  we  fhou’d  en¬ 
deavour  to  obtain  free  and  depending  open¬ 
ings.  The  management  of  thefe  wounds 
differs  in  nothing  material,  from  that  which 
is  proper,  and  has  been  advifed,  in  other 
contufed  and  lacerated  wounds,  obferving 
the  fame  general  rules  ;  only,  as  the  di- 
geftion  of  the  wound  advances,  and  the 
contufed  and  lacerated  parts,  that  have  loft 
their  vitality,  by  the  force  of  the  ball,  fepa„ 
rate,  (which  is  called  the  fall  of  the  efehar 
a  term  early  introduced,  upon  a  fuppofition 

'  '  .  of 


p f  that  flough  being  caufed  by  burning) 
there  is  danger  of  an  hemorrhage,  for  obvi- 
ous  reafons,  which  is  a  matter  of  luch  im~ 
portance  as  demands  particular  attention ; 
and  therefore,  when  fuch  a  wound  nappens 
in  a  limb,  the  leaving  a  tourniquet  ligature 
loofe  about  it,  with  dire&ions  to  an  attend- 
ant  to  ufe  it  ocpafionally,  till  the  Surgeon 
can  be  called,  is  a  precaution  that  may  prove 
the  means  of  faving  the  patient’s  life. — * 
The  applications  fheu’d  be  of  the  moft  le¬ 
nient  kind  at  firft  ;  and  nothing,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  woif  d  contribute  fo  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  bad  confequences,  when  the  limbs  are  . 

thus  wounded,  as  wrapping  them  up  as  foon 

*  * 

as  poffible  in  a  foft,  emollient  poultice,  pre¬ 
pared  with  bread  and  milk,  and  having  a 
good  portion  of  oil  in  it,  applying  it  mode¬ 
rately  warm,  to  excite  a  pleafing,  not  a  pain¬ 
ful  fenfation,  renewing  it  as  often  as  it  grows 
cold  :  and,  from  a  little  experience  I 
have  had  in  thefe  accidents,  I  think,  the 
balfam  mentioned  in  Pag.  144  is  very  dat¬ 
able  to  drefs  the  wounds  with. — Bleeding, 
laxatives,  and  an  exad  regimen,  are  to  be 
ftridly  obferved.  The  patient’s  conftitution, 
date  of  health  before  the  accident,  his  cuf- 

»,  I  m  ^  J  S  ,  >,  K  4 

tomary 


fomary  way  of  living,  the  climate,  and  fe a** 
fon  of  the  year  are  to  be  confdered  i  and 
all  the  non-naturals  duly  regulated,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  concerning  the  ge¬ 
neral  treatment  of  wounds,  in  the  fin/ part 
of  this  treatife.  But  it  too  frequen  tly  hap¬ 
pens  ingun-fhot  wounds  of  the  limbs,  and 
more  efpecially  when  in  the  joints,  that  there 
Is  no  refource,  but  fpeedy  amputation,  tq 
preferve  the  patient’s  life,  before  inflarnma- 
tion,  fever,  and  a  train  of  bad  fymptoms  fu- 
pervene.  The  method  then  oi  pciiorming 
that  dreadful  operation,  and  tne  manner  or 
dreffing  after  it,  which  I  have  adviied  in 
remarks  publifhed  feme  years  ago,  I  cannot 
now  help  ftrongly  recommending  and  in¬ 
culcating,  from  the  conftant  fucceis  which 
has  attended  it  in  my  own  practice,  in  a 
great  number  of  inftances  :  efpecially  too  as 
other  Surgeons,  who  have  followed  the 
fame  method,  upon  my  recommendation, 
have  given  me  tne  fatisiadtion  oi  their  full 

approbation  oi  it.  (a)  Iliough  tne  fiift 

dreflings, 

[a)  See  Cafes  and  practical  Remark  in  Surgery.— 
In  many  amputations  which  I  have  been  conctincu  in 
within  a  few  years,  1  have  ufed  a  pair  oi  d  filed  mg /or-- 
ceps*  to  take  hold  of  the  edges  of  the  confideit-  bleatte- 

nes,  that  cou'd  eafily  be  come  at,  drawing  them  out  a 
■  5  little 


dreffings,  after  amputation,  fhouM  not  be 
removed,  till  they  are  ready  of  thernfelves  to 
fall  off;  yet,  if  the  gleet  proves  offenfive, 
fuch  part  of  them,  as  can  be  eafily  taken 
away,  fnou’d  by  all  means  be  removed,  and 
clean  proper  dreiTmgs,  fo  far,  applied  to  the 
dump  ;  in  order  to  prevent  that  inconveni¬ 
ence,  or  the  matter,  which  may  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  degree  of  acrimony,  from  excoria¬ 
ting  the  (kin,  &c. 

In  large  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds^ 
whether  made  by  gun-fhot  or  otherwife,  af¬ 
ter  bleeding  repeated  as  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms  requires,  and  the  nature  and 
drength  of  the  patient’s  conditution  will  al¬ 
low,  with  a  due  obfervance  of  the  other  ne- 
ceffary  rules  which  have  been  mentioned, 
the  Bark ,  if  nothing  contraindicates  its 
ufe,  may  prove  very  beneficial  ;  particular¬ 
ly  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  mortification, 
in  a  patient  whofe  folids  are  lax :  under 
which  circumdance,  it  is  mod  likely  to  prove 
efficacious,  for  lelf-evident  reafons. — Shou’d 
it  be  thought  proper  to  adminider  a  cordial 

remedy, 

little  way,  juft  to  give  an  opportunity  of  pafting  the 
needle,  fo  as  to  include  only  a  fmall  portion  of  cellular 
membrane  in  the  ligature  with  the  veftel,  in  order  t© 
prevent  its  hipping  off. 


Ufe  of  the 
Barkin  wounds 


Moft  proDer  in 
thofe  whofe  _/?- 
bres  are  lax. 

The  ufeo  f  cam- 
■ph'ire  recom¬ 
mended. 


The  Bark  me¬ 
liorates  fuppu- 
ration. 


~B.hu.barb  often 
Yery  proper  to 
i^e  taken  with 
She  Barky  in 
fmall  quantities 


remedy,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Bark], 
perhaps  nothing  can  equal  that  which  has 
camphire  in  its  compofition  ;  and  larger  do- 
fes  of  this  very  adtxve  drug,  than  are  com¬ 
monly  given,  may  be  fafely  ventured  upon, 
on  feme  occafions.—Tlie  Bark  has  alfo  a 
lingular  property  in  meliorating  the  fuppu- 
ration,  as  well  as  in  flopping  a  mortification^ 
as  experience  has  evinced,  within  a  few 
years ;  and  it  has  been  prefcribed,  to  anfwer 
that  very  intention,  by  the  moll  eminent 
Practitioners  :  indeed  it  may  reafonably  be 
conceived  to  ferve  both  purpofes,  upon  the 
fame  fuppofed  Modus  Operandi>~\t  is  often 
found  of  great  advantage,  to  join  Rhubarb 
in  fmall  quantities  with  the  Bark ;  which 
rational  practice  was  firft  introduced  upoh 
Dodtor  Mead's  authority,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  inconveniences  arifing  from  coftivenefs 
in  the  ufe  of  it  *  a  falfe  notion  prevailing  be¬ 
fore,  that  if  it  had  not  that  effedt,  it  wou’cf 
not  anfwer  the  propofed  e&d* 

The  method  which  Mr.  Serjeant  Ranby 
lias  urged,  with  refpedt  to  the  management 
of  gun-ihot  wounds,  in  his  treatife  written 
after  attending  his  late  Majefty  in  his  Ger¬ 
man  Expedition,  being  founded  upon  ratio- 


nal  principles  and  fupported  by  great  expe¬ 
rience,  deferves  to  have  all  due  regard  paid 
to  it. — Wifeman ,  Heifler  and  Le  Dran ,  and 
many  difiertations  in  2d  vol.  of  the  Mem „ 
de  l  ’  Acad  Roy .  de  Cbirurgie ,•  are  well  worth 
reading  on  this  fubjed. — Monf.  Defporfs 
treatife,  upon  this  kind  of  wounds,  bears  a 
great  charader  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Academy  oj  Surgery  at  Paris ,  prefixed  to  the 
3d  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  that  refpedable 
body  ;  where  it  is  alfo  mentioned,  that  Monf* 
Louis  was  about  writing  upon  the  fame 
fubjed. --There  is  alfo  an  excellent  differta- 
tion  upon  gun-fhot  wounds,  by  Monf.Le  Cat * 
an  eminent  Surgeon  at  Rouen,  in  the  1  ft  voh 
©f  the  prize  Memoirs  of  this  Society.  ( ci ) 


Of  Burns. 

Burns  are  of  various  kinds,  proceeding 
from  fire  itfelf,  or  from  other  matter,  fluid 
or  folid,  that  is  heated,  melted  or  fufed  by 
fire,  producing  the  fame  effed.  When 

[a)  Ambroife  Pare  was  a  great  Reformer  of  Surgery;  he 
dreffed  gun-fhot  wounds  more  gently  than  any  of  his 
predeceffors,  whofe  applications  were  too  fevere  and 
painful,  having  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature  of  fuch 
wounds,  from  their  appearances. 


iDififetence  be¬ 
tween  a  burn 
Sind  a  fcald  in 
common  accep¬ 
tation* 


Wh  en  the  burn  (or  fcald  fb  termed  if  th§ 
feffed:  proceeds  from  any  hot  liquor)  isfuper- 
ficial,  only  railing  rhe  cuticle  in  vefications, 
the  frequent  ufe  of  01.  Lini .  or  01.  Olivar . 
applied  warm  with  a  feather,  and  a  plait er 
of  the  cerate  mentioned  in  Pag.  203,orfome 
fuch  mild  application  over  it,  will  generally 
be  found  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  , 
but  when  it  penetrates  deep,  deftroying  the 
vitality  of  the  vafcular  compages,  and  indu¬ 
cing  an  efchar ,  then  digeftives  are  advifable, 
to  affift  nature  in  the  reparation  of  it;  after 
which,  the  wound  requires  great  care  in  the 
healing,  by  the  common  rules,  in  order  to 
prevent  deformity  of  the  cicatrix ,  to  which 
it  is  much  more  liable  than  other  wound.  - 
Shou  d  the  fingers  be  burnt,  plafters  mull  be 
applied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  hinder  their 
coalition,  which  inconvenience  will  follow? 
if  they ,are  fuffered  to  be  in  contact ;  fo'mc 
fuch  inftances  I  have  feen,  thro’  this  inadver¬ 
tence,  which  proved  difficult  to  remedy.  In 
fome  cafes,  the  hand-machine,  defcribed  in 
my  Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Surgery,  may 
prove  of  con fider able  ufe,  to  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  preferving  the  flexion  and  extenfion 
#1:  thefe  parts ;  for  Want  of  which  machine. 


\ 


a  piece  of  ftiff  paper  may  be  formed,  and 
adapted  to  the  fame  purpofe*  with  proper 
jpadding  and  bandage  ;  which  attention 
fhou’d  not  be  looked  upon  as  trivial,  confi- 
dering  the  extenfive  ufefulnefs  of  the  fingers. 

In  cafe  much  pain  and  inflammation  fhou’d 
attend  thefe  accidents,  venefedtion,  gentle 
purging,  &c.  withfoft  emollient  cataplafms, 
of  bread,  milk  and  oil,  and  fuch  applicati¬ 
ons,  as  directed  in  other  wounds,  muft  be 
ufed  ;  and  fhou’d  the  pain  become  very  fe- 
vere,  opiates  muft  be  given  to  aflwage  it.  [a) 

(a)  See  an  extraordinary  cafe,  in  my  Cafes  and  Re¬ 
marks  in  Surgery,  of  a  burn  by  a  fiery  meteor. 


The 
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Th  ings  recef. 
faiy  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  on  this 
•tea  lion. 


The  method  of  opening  a  dead  body. 


Surgeons  are  often  called  on  this  occa- 
fion,  in  order  to  invefligate  the  caufe  and 
feat  of  difeafes  and  death,  either  by  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  deceafed,  or  the  Magiftrates  of 
juftice,  to  whom  report  is  to  be  made  ; 
therefore  at  the  time  of  performing  this 

operation,  minutes  fhousd  be  taken  of  what 
is  obferved.  Dexterity  and  neatnefs,  in  th® 
performance  of  it,  are  of  confequence  to  th® 
Surgeon  ;  as  the  eyes  of  fpedators  are  upon 
him,  making  their  remarks. 

> 

The  inftruments,  and  all  things  neceffa- 
ry,  fhou’d  be  difpofed  in  order,  as  for  any 
other  operation ;  as  knives,  a  razor,  a  great 
and  fmall  faw,  fciffars  ftrait  and  curved,  ele¬ 
vators,  needles  threaded, dpunges,  tow,  faw- 
duft  or  bran,  bafons  with  water,  towels  and 
receivers  for  the  Vifcera ,  when  they  are  to 
be  taken  out  of  their  cavities  ;  and  fhou’d 
the  body  have  undergone  any  degree  of  pu¬ 
trefaction  making  it  offenlive,  it  will  be 
right  to  have  a  mixture  of  lavender-water 
and  vinegar,  or  fome  iuch  thing,  to  fprinkle 
it  with,  &c.  ^  HE 
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The  body  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  fuitable 
table,  advantageoully  placed  for  the  light, 
having  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  parts  which 
decency  demands  fhou’d  be  concealed,  ef« 
pecially  in  females, 

When  it  is  intended  only  to  infpeft  the 
Abdomen  and  its  contents,  a  longitudinal  in- 
cilion  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  Os 
Fubis,  interfered  by  a  tranfverfe  one  at  the 
navel,  will  give  a  fair  opportunity  of  anfwer- 
ing  thefe  purpofes,  when  the  angles  are  re¬ 
verted. 

Shou’d  it  be  required  to  examine  all  the 
three  cavities,  and  the  parts  contained  in 
them,  we  are  to  begin  by  opening  the  head, 
making  an  incifion  quite  crofs  to  the  bone, 
from  ear  to  ear ;  which  fedtion  is  preferable 
to  the  crucial ,  commonly  made  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  :  then  the  fcalp  may  be  eafily  defec¬ 
ted  from  the  Skull,  and  turned  down  over 
the  face,  and  towards  the  neck,  giving  room 
for  the  faw.  The  head  muft  be  held  very 
Steadily  by  an  afliStant,  during  the  fawing, 
which  lhou’d  be  begun  on  the  middle  of 
the  front  ah  proceeding  to  each  temporal 
bone,  and  fo  to  finifh  the  circle  upon  the 

G  g  2  middle 


Manner  of  o- 
pening  the  Ab¬ 
domen* 


Thebeft  me¬ 
thod  of  differ¬ 
ing  the  fcalp 
from  the  fltull. 
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middle  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  may 
generally  be  done  conveniently  enough,  by 
railing  the  head  and  inclining  it  forward, 
after  having  proceeded  as  far  as  this  bone ; 
or  the  body  may  then  be  turned  prone,  fhou’d 
that  pofture  be  found  more  convenient,  to 
complete  the  circle.  The  cap  of  fkull  is  then 
to  be  raifed  with  the  elevator,  occafionally 
cutting  the  dura  matral  adheiions :  after  this 
the  Encephalon  is  to  be  removed,  carefully 
feparating  the  other  attachments  of  the 
Dura  Mater . 


Thebeft  way  of 
opening  tbe 
'Thorax  and  Ab 
dvrhen  together. 


.  In  order  to  bring  the  Thorax  and  Abdo - 
men ,  with  the  parts  contained  in  thefe  ca¬ 
vities,  under  one  view,  an  incifion  is  to  be 
made  on  each  fide  the  Sternum ,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  which  are  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  ;  differing  from  thence  the 
mufcles  with  the  teguments,  the  fpace  of 
two  or  three  inches  towards  the  Jpine ;  then 
cutting  through  the  cartilages ,  which  wid 
be  feen,  and  eafily  divided  with  a  knife  a 
little  curved  near  the  point ;  then  the  inci- 


iions  are  to  be  continued  from  dat  Sternum  9 

through  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  an  oblique 

direction,  to  each  Ileon  or  Inguen  ;  after 

which  the  clavicles  are  to  be  feparated  from 

the 
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the  Sternum,  or  this  bone  divided  at  its  lu- 
perior  cartilaginous  junction,  with  a  llrong 
knife,  diffedting  it  from  the  Mediaflinum , 
tnd  turning  it  downwards  with  the  muf- 
cles,  &c.  of  the  Abdomen.  This  is  the  moft 
eligible  manner  of  opening  thefe  cavities, 
and  gives  an  opportunity  of  fewing  them 
up,  with  a  better  appearance  for  any  perfon’s 
View  afterwards.  That  kind  of  flitch  called 
by  fempftrefles  the  herring-bone  or  a  flat 
feam,  as  reprefented  in  the  margin,  though 
not  mentioned  by  chirurgical  writers,  has  a 
•very  pretty  and  neat  effect  upon  thefe  oc- 
calions. 

*  ® 

If  it  is  propofed  to  take  out  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  Vifcera  together,  for  farther 

examination,  the  Diaphragm  is  fir  ft  to  be 
cut  down  to  th tfpine  on  both  tides  ;  then,  to 
avoid  being  incommoded  with  blood,  &c# 
two  very  ftrong  ligatures  are  to  be  pafled 
round  the  CEfopbagus  and  large  blood-vef- 
fcls,  in  which  the  k Trachea  may  be  included  \ 
tying  them  ftrait,  and  then  dividing  thefe 
parts  between  the  ligatures  :  the  fame  mea- 
iures  are  to  be  taken  in  refpedt  to  the  infe¬ 
rior  veifels,  upon  the  lumbar  region,  a  little 

above 


The  manner  of 
taking  out  the 
thoracic  and  ah» 
dom'vna 1  wfcert 
together. 
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What  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  done 
previously  to 
taking  out  the 
thoracic  and  ab¬ 
dominal  ‘vijcera 
eparately. 


A  caution  of 
great  confe- 
tpience  to  be 
©bferved. 


above  the  bifurcation  of  the  Aorta,  inclm* 
ding  the  Vena  cava ;  and  alfo  upon  the  Rec¬ 
tum.  After  having  obferved  thefe  precauti¬ 
ons,  the  Vifcera ,  with  the  Diaphragm,  are 
to  be  removed,  by  a  wary  diftedtion,  all  the 
way  clofe  to  the  fpine  and  gently  drawing 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  will  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  feparation. 

When  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  Vifcera 
are  to  be  taken  out  feparately,  in  the  firft 
cafe  ligatures  muft  be  made  as  have  been 
defcribed  upon  the  veftels,  &c.  juft  above 
the  Diaphragm ,  and  in  the  other  juft  below 
it,  and  upon  the  Rectum. 

Shou’d  we  be  called  upon  to  perform 
this  office,  when  the  body  is  become  very 
putrid,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  have 

Inch  parts  of  it  well  wafhed  with  warm 
vinegar  and  brandy,  and  then  Iprinkled  with 
lavender-water,  or  fome  fuch  odoriferous, 
antiputrelcent  liquor  before  the  examina¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  correcft  the  ftench,  and  de¬ 
fend  us  againft  the  noxious  quality  01  tne 
effluvia:  a  precaution,  the  negledt  oi  which 
may  be  attended  with  very  direful  effects, 
and  of  which  we  have  initances.  I  have 


lately  been  concerned  on  two  occaiions, 
where  it  appeared  abfolutely  neceffary  to  ufe 
fuch  means  as  might  prevent  the  like  con- 
fequences. 


* 


\ 


Of 


Of  Embalming  dead  bodies. 


In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  embalming  dead  bodies  was  very 
common,  particularly  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  as  we  have  obfervedin  the  introduce 
tion  ;  but  it  has  long  been  difufed  in  al- 
moft  all  countries,  except  for  great  Perfon- 
ages. 

What  I  have  principally  to  fay  on  this 
head,  which  I  thought  might  prove  accept¬ 
able,  was  communicated  to  me  fome  years 
ago,  by  a  perfon  of  great  charader,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  modern  pradice 
of  embalming  in  this  kingdom. 

After  evifceratiori,  as  has  been  dii-eded 
in  opening  a  dead  body,  and  continuing 
the  incifion  farther  upwards,  even  into  the 
mouth,  and  if  practicable  without  cutting 
the  fkin  of  the  neck,  all  the  cavities  are  to 
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be  well  clear* fed,  and  the  humidity  fucked 
up  with  fourges,  then  walked  with  ^j"ii‘l(jt  • 
Myrrh'#,  and  filled  with  a  fpecies,  com¬ 
pounded  of  fragrant  herbs,  arqinatic  drugs, 
and  gums  reduced  to  powder,  not  very  fine, 
fir  fie  reffcorirw  the  heart  to  its.  former  reft- 

O 

deuce,  .after  having  opened  its  ventricles, 
clean  fed  and  waflied  them  with  the  tlmSure, 
fluffed  them  with  the  fpecies  and  fewed 
them  up ;  and  then  the  cavities  are  to  be 
ditched  very  elefe  wifin  the  glover’s  fpi- 
rel  future. — Large  and  deep  medians  are 
alio  to  be  made  in  all  the  molt  fie  (by  parts, 
cleaning,  and  waffling  them  whh  'he  tinc¬ 
ture  in  the  fame  manner,  filling  •hem  vlth 
the  antifepfie  'fpecies,  anl  Pitching  them 
uo. — T hen  the  Lead,  trunk,  and  firms  arc 

i 

to  be  perfectly  well  covered  with  cere¬ 
cloth;  putting  a' piece  under  the  chin,  to 
be  fecured  by  lowing  on  the  top  of  the 
he:,  d,  after  having  wek-adjufted  the  cap  of 
the  fktdl,  fev.  ed  the  fcalp  together,  and 
cleaned  the  no  uh,  as  has  been  u ’reuse d  for 


j 


tiie  otner  parts,  ana  parang  :n 


o- 


*  of 


the  fries. — — -The  cerecloth  is  to  b® 
prepared  with  a  competition  r:  .aue  of  war, 
rofin,  ftoiax  and  painter’s  drying  oft 
t— After  the  application  of  the  cerecloth# 

fT  1.  n’  *  1 

i  n  wua 


with  great  care  and  exa&nefi?,  cat  into 


iitnble  pieces,  according  to  the  reipeSfve 
parts,  and  deling  them  well  every  where 
the  face,  being  clofe  fhaved,  is  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  feme  of  the  above  compofition. 
melted,  and  kid  on  with  a  orufh  of  a  pro¬ 


c  t 


-  A 
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per  degree  or  neat,  ana  or  a  moderate 
thick  nek ;  which  may  have  a  font  fiend 
color  given  it  with  vermiilioii,  and  when 


it  Is  gr<&wn  cold  and  drift  upon  this  part,  it 


may  be  lightly  frock  over  with  hi 

/  O  J 


\  c.,l  ■ 


min  j  01  tiiis 
b.  <p  ferve  the 


dli,  applied  thick,  may 


v  ar;u 

V  1  t*  »  ■« 


chi  \  making  a  fzv/  circular  turns  about  the 

y  o 

r  ack  with  a  roller  of  a  fit  breadth. - All 


rhfi  of  the  corole  is  to  be  inclofed  in  a 

j 


the  reit  or  the 

{keep  to  fee  artfully  cut,  and  iewed  on  very 
if.  dnootli,  with  the'finsft  tans,  and 


ci o*e  aa 

iuch  a?  fem  as  is  deferibed  on  the  margin 

r~”'h  an  a 
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par;-,  ac?  j  over  widen  an  apuroorktc 
dreis  is  to  be  put,  as  the,  relations  or  it  rends 
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into  t 
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who  is  to  ]it  in  date  for  public  view,  be; 
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the  funeral  rites  are  folemnized,  the  drefs 
mud:  be  appropriated  to  bis  dignity  and 
c’.  iryfier. — The  brain  and  other  Vifcera  are 
to  be  put,  with  fome  of  the  A  ears,  into  a 
leaden  box _ Sometimes  the  heart,  pre¬ 

pared  as  has  t  -sen  directed,  to  preierve  it 
frora  putrefadion,  is  deposited  in  an  urn  by 
iaeif.  (a) 

r 

(a)  S  -  c:  Pa.'L  an  *  Dioniszt  the  confufion  of  his  chi¬ 
rr’"-  -;C  o.iwTii'ciors,  u  pon  hrab&uning. - -  :A r.  Green- 

hil ,  "  "  g  >n  •  ubjifhe \  in  quarto,  in 

ti  •?.  yea-  r:c^  Art  of  Eo  iba’mirr:,  end.  the  fevenl 
ways  o  '  .  \  -vi  -j  ■  -:*•!  bodies.  in  meft  Nations  of  the 
World,  with  ;h-ir  Tuner:!  Riles  au-T  Ceremonies. 
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